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“ First I prononce whennes that I come, 
And then my bulles shew I all and some. 
Our leige lords sele on my patent, 
That shew I first my body to warrant, 
That no man be so bold—ne priest, ne clerk, 
Me to disturb in Christes holy work,”—Cuaucer. 


In Erasmus’ Dialogue of the Franciscans, a graphic account is given 
of the reception of some brethren of that order by the parish priest. 
He intimates, in no very courteous terms, that he does not wish to 
have his parsonage scrutinized too closély ; and should they chance to 
observe there either hen or chickens, to have that circumstanee brought 
forward in their next day’s sermon to his parishioners in return for his 
hospitality. “ We are not all of that sort,” replied the friars; but the 
pastor, smarting under former castigation, told them he would not 
trust St. Peter's self if he came dressed like a friar. Mven at the inn, 
the landlord was equally uncivil, and they might have gone supper- 
less to bed, had they not, by a fortunate accident, brought from the 
neighbouring town a flask of wine and a roast loin of lamb. ‘The 
friars, however, find their way to the landlord’s better feelings, and by 
his influence gain possession of the church pulpit on the following day, 
he stipulating that they should not abuse the priest. 

The heartburnings produced by this system of itineraney can be 
more readily conceived than described. ‘The abbot and his convent 
lived respected among their tenantry, until a begging friar came and 
declaimed against their unpunctual observance of their rule, imputing 
to all the offences of a few. The village pastor said mass regularly, 
and thus kept up a weak and diluted light of religion in his parish ; 
but the friar came, and if denied the pulpit, harangued on his defici- 
encies at the churchyard cross. ‘This was just the method to shake 
men in such religious feelings as they entertained, without giving them 
any substitute; for to suppose that instruction communicated in pass- 
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ng by can have had any permanent good effect, except in rare wpm 
catbaaitiin iry instances, seems unW arranted either by probability o 
expe rience. 

The system here described received a check at the dissolution of 
the monasteries, and if nothing was better than the teaching of the 
friars, there was a decided improvement. Gilpin, spe: aking of the 
northern churches, in his sermon preached at Greenw ich, says— 
“ Some had not Sar sermons in sixteen years since the friars ceased 
their limitations.” The evils of the old ; plan, however, were curiously 
copied in the new ; the limitor’s place, when supplied at all, was filled 
by some licensed pre sacher resident in the neighbourhood, who, from 
party or pious motives, advocated the old or new opinions; and the 
“ great learned man,” a king’s or bishop’s chaplain, an archdeacon or 
a dean, took the position of the pardoner. Indifferent as the preachers 
of the preceding time to unsettling the minds of men, for whom they 
could provide no constant and suflicient instrue tion, the reformers had, 
however, that honest ardour which made them long to see the people 
elevated above gTOss supe rstition, and tauglit to serve the great Spirit 
in spirit and in truth. Few of their opponents excelled them in learn- 
ing, good taste, or moderation; and although it is mere self-compla- 
cency to dissemble their faults, it is most unjust not to acknowledge 
that they were as good as or better than their rivals, This was very 
conspicuous in the sermons preached under Henry VIIL., when popery 
and protestantism were struggling for ascendancy ; and if Latimer’s 
sermons of the cards and of the plough were composed in a style 
utterly unworthy of the pulpit, Hubberdin’s sermon of the dancers 
seems more than a match for them. Indeed, if the buffooneries of 
Berridge and Hill in the — generation had not made any anec- 
dote of the kind eredible, fox’'s authority would scarcely suffice for his 
“ Brie f Digression toue es the rayling ‘of Hubberdin against M. La- 

timer” :— 


“At last, riding by a church side, where the youth of the parish were danc- 
ing, suddenly this Silenus lighted from his horse, and, causing the bell to toll 
in the people, thought instead of a fitte of mirth to give them a sermon of 
dancing. In the which, after he had patched up certaine common texts out of 
scriptures, and then coming to the doctors, first to Augustine, then to Am- 
brose, so to Hierome, Gregory, and Chrysostom, had made them every one 
after his dialogue manner to answer to his call for the probation ofthe sacra- 
ment of the altar against Frith Latimer and other heretics. At last, to shew 
a perfect harmony of these doctors together, as he had made them sing after 
his tune, now to make them dance after his pipe; first he calleth out Christ 
and his apostles, then the doctors of the church, as in a round ring, all to 
dance together, with up, up, Hubberdin! Now dance Christ—now dance 
Peter Paul—now dance Austin, Ambrose, Hierome ; and thus old Hubberdin, 
as he wes dancing with his doctors lustily in the pulpit against the heretics, 
how he stampe d and took on I cannot tell, but crash quoth the pulpit, down 
cometh the dancer, where altogether he brake not his neck, but he so brake his 
eg that he never came in pulpit more, and died not long after the same,” 

Hubberdin, however, had succeeded in collecting a congregation, 
under cireumstanees which once baffled Father Latimer , even during 
his episcopate. 

* Fox, p. 1688, 
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‘“‘T came myself to a place, riding on a journey homeward from London, 
and I sent word over night into the town that I would preach there in the 
morning, because it was a holiday, and methought it was an holiday’s work. 
The church stood in my way, and I took my horse and my company and went 
thither. I thought I should have found a great company in the church, and 
when I came there the church door was fast locked. I tarricd there half an 
hour and more; at last the key was found, and one of the parish comes to me 
and says—‘ Sir, this is a busy day with us; we cannot hear you, it is Robin 
Hood's day; the parish are gone abroad to gather for Robin Hood; I pray you 
let them rest.’ I was fain there to give place to Robin Hood; I thought my 
rochet should have been regarded though I were not, but it would not serve, 
it was fain to give place to Robin Hood.’’* 

As the Reformation advanced, there was some slight increase of 
sobriety in preaching. The whole history of Edward’s reign is marked 
by a show of anxiety concerning the pulpit, contrasting strangely with 
the effectual means which were taken for its depression. “The condi- 
tion of thesparochial clergy has already been entered upon at length. 
It has been shewn how they were degraded into a class of men gene- 
rally unfit to give instruction, while divines still remained unbeneficed 
who could have discharged their duties with ability. But when neither 
the church nor the government would remunerate those from whom 
they expected laborious duties, it was perfectly natural that the 
preachers so employed should occasionally fall foul of both, ‘The dif- 
ficulty was to find thorough-going, political anti-papists, who would 
act as stanch advocates of the king’s supremacy, If they would 
preach the remainder of the reformed theology, well and good ; but the 
first requisite was the sine gua non—it was the gospel. ‘Thus, in the 
articles and injunctions of 1547, the inquiry concerning parsons, vicars, 
&e., is—1. Whether they have preached against the usurped power of 
the Bishop of Rome. 2. Whether they have preached the king's 
supremacy. 3. Whether they have declared the abrogation of certain 
superfluous holy days; and not till the sixth is any inquiry made as 
to their positive teaching, 

“Much harm,” says Strype, “was now done in disaffecting the 
people by seditious and contentious preaching,’ $ by which words he 
would not intend to designate such performances as those which he has 
just before narrated of Thomas Hancock and Mr. Gryffeth, two Wilt- 
shire preachers.§ Accordingly, on April 24, 1518, “ the king, by 
proclamation, charged that no man hereafter should be permitted to 
preach without the king’s, the protector’s, or the primate’s licence, the 
same licence to be shewed to the parson or curate, and two honest 
men of the parish before his preaching.” ‘Thus provided, the preachers 
under Edward had powers far above the friars, for incumbents could 
no longer exclude them from the pulpit jj even the bishops were 
compelled to take out these licences if they intended to preach ; so that 











* Latimer’s Sixth Sermon before Edward. 
t ‘* Forrest Friar, that obstinate liar, 
That wilfully will be dead, 
Incontinently the gospel doth deny, 
The king to be supreme head.” 
(See Wood, Ath. Oxon., Art. J. Forrest.) 
¢ Ecc. Mem. IT. i. p. 141. § Ibid. p. 113, | Ibid. p. 79 
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thus it is probable some of them were silenced.* The licences, hows 
ever, did not accomplish all they were intended to do; and that cheap 
gospel which was the idol of Edward and his court, could not thus 
easily be provided, Just five months after the first licensing, all 
preaching was suspended ; and the next mentioned is of some preachers 
for the west, authorizing them “to preach and teach from place to 
lace” obedience “of all people to their prince and heads,” in the 
disturbed districts of Devonshire and Cornwall, One Gregory was of 
the number, as well as Dr. Rainolds and Miles Coverdale. Service of 
this kind would be eminently disagreeable to most men, 

In this emergency, the king devised more homilies and more injune- 
tions. Since incumbents took little care of their flocks, “ leaving their 
churches sometimes destitute, or putting in ignorant curates that could 
scarcely read, ‘The pastors (he meant bishops) were to be found fault 
with,” (whose powers were so hampered that they could do nothing 
to prevent the most wantonly corrupt patronage from taking effect,)+ 
“and they were to be-commanded to keep more preachers.” To 
stimulate them by his own good example, he resolved to employ the 
vast number of six chaplains, at salaries of forty pounds a year, “ two 
ever to be present, and four always absent, in preaching. One year, 
two in Wales, two in Lancashire and Derby; next year, two in the 
Marches of Scotland, two in Yorkshire ; the third year, two in Devon- 
shire, two in Hampshire; fourth year, two in Norfolk and Essex, and 
two in Kent and Sussex, &c. ‘These six to be Bill, Harley, Pern, 
Grindal, Bradford, and — —; then comes an erasure. The name of 
KKnox appears to have occupied the place , but perhaps the 
scheme was thought too ostentatiously liberal. Bradford’s name was 
removed also, and the king's staff of rural preachers was reduced to 
wo.” Inox nevertheless itinerated,to a considerable extent,both in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, probably to the borders of John Rough’s 
circuit, who lived at Carlisle, and afterwards in Buckinghamshire. Of 
his labours he has left some interesting memoranda. Here, at any rate, 
he was not restrained by the fear of any allusion people might make 
to his annuity from politically earning it. Indeed, he used great plain- 
ness of speech when inveighing “against the obstinacy of the papists, 
and affirmed that whosoever in his heart was an enemy to Christ's 
gospel and doctrine then preached within the realm, was enemy also 
to God and seeret traitor to the crown and commonwealth of England, 
and that as such thirsted after nothing more than the king’s death, 
which their iniquities would procure he said, so they regarded not 
who should reign over them, so that their idolatry might be erected 
geain. | 


Although the writer is not acquainted with any complete tour of the 


ee Se — 


* In 150, and the following year, many preachers were licensed, and the bishops 
who chose to take them renewed their licences; but so cautiously were these granted, 
that they appear to have been in three forms,—a simple licence to preach, a licence 
with power to leence, and a licence to preach, licence, and inhibit preaching, 

t See Br. M.v. 20, p. 370. t Str. M. TL. 591. 
$ Burnet, Ref. Records, vol. ii. p. 61 
|) Str. Eee. Mem. IL, ii, 56. 
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kind, glimpses are continually to be caught of these itinerants on their 
journeys. What some of them are said to have done appears incre- 
‘dible ; ‘and unless we are to suppose that a very slender hold on the 
religious truths which Romanism had disguised, satisfied those who 
advocated them, almost miraculous. Aylmer, for instance, “ was the 
only preacher in Leicestershire for a space, as the noble Karl of Hun- 
tington can witness, and by their two means that shire, God be blessed, 
was converted, and brought to that state that it is now in, (158%,) 
which in true religion is above any other place, because they 
retain the gospel without contention, which few in other places do.”’* 
Whether Hooper was equally successful in Mssex—and if zeal and 
single-heartedness deserved success, he did—it is not so easy to ascer- 
tain. In London, this indefatigable man preached once invariably, 
oftener twice a-day ; but when he conceived there was a call for great 
exertion, as in all probability he would consider a preaching tour, 
thrice, and four times would he address the assembled crowds.+ He 
did so when visiting the bishopric of Gloucester, and his labours were 
not, in all likelihood, fewer in Essex. No county sent more victims 
than the latter to Mary’s holocausts. 

Bernard Gilpin was one of the most charming characters of his age. 
Having been placed in the rectory of Houghton by Bishop Tonstall, 
he ¢ appears to have made an annual tour through Northumberland, 
“and the parts adjoining, which are Riddesdale and Tindale, for in 
those quarters, especially in that time, the word of God was never 
heard of to be preached among them but by Mr. Gilpin’s ministry. 
So that once a year it was his custom to make a journey amongst them, 
for which purpose he would usually take the opportunity of C hristmas 
holidays, when in respect of the frost and snow other men were loth to 
travel ; that time he liked best, because then there came many holy 
days together, and the people would more usually assemble upon the 
holy days. ..«.-s He got himself a great deal ofestimation, both 
by his preaching, and by his distribution of monies to the poor in his 
journey, being sometimes benighted before he was aware, and forced 
to lodge in the snow all night.’’+ 

Bradford, whom Ridley “ was content to order deacon without any 
abuse, even as he desire 4, and obtained for him a licence to preach,” 
occupied himself diligently in that vocation, though not as a royal 
chaplain. Possibly it may have struck the government that it was 
better not pointedly and expressly to employ men who, like himself 
and Knox, scrupled at entering the ministry at all under its auspices. 
Bucer had urged him to become a preacher, and when he pleaded his 
own ignorance, replied—“ If thou have not fine manchet bread, give 
the poor people barley bread ;” but whether he was rejected for irre- 
gularity or incompetency, or neither, it is of little use to « ‘onjecture. 

“In this preaching office, for the space of three years, how faithfully 
Bradford walked, how diligently he laboured, many parts of ng): and 
can testify. Sharply he ope ‘ned and reproved sin, sweetly he preache “al 
Christ crucified, pithily he impugned heresies and errors, earnestly he 


—— = — -- ~~ — —_— ne 


* Admonition to the People of England. tW ordin Ece. Biog. ii, 168, 
t Carltou’s Life of Gilpin, in Wordsw. Ecc. Biog. iv. 107. 
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persuaded to godly life.”* There is extant a sermon of Bradtord’s 
after the accession of Mary. Interesting as it is on other accounts, 
it contains nothing suitable for this place. But Knox being at 
Amersham when forces were gathering in all directions to secure the 
right succession of the crown, preached before a great assembly, 
where with a sorrowful heart aud weeping eyes he fell into this excla- 
mation :— 


“Oh, England! now is God's wrath kindled against thee; now hath he 
begun to punish as he hath threatened a long while, by his true prophets and 
messengers. He hath taken from thee the crown of thy glory, and hath left thee 
without honour, as a body without a head. And this appeareth to be only the 
beginning of sorrows which appear to increase. For I perceive that the heart, 
the tongue, and hand of one Englishman is bent against another, and division 
to be in the whole realm, which is an assured sign of desolation to come. 
O England, England! dost thou not consider that thy commonwealth is like 
a ship sailing on the sea? If thy mariners and governors shall consume one 
another, shalt thou not suffer shipwreck in short process of time? O England, 
England! alas! these plagues are poured upon thee, for that thou weuldest not 
know the most happy time of thy gentle visitation. But wilt thou yet obey 
the voice of thy God, and submit thyself to his holy word? Truly, if thou 
wilt, thou shalt find mercy in his sight, and the state of thy commonwealth 
shall be preserved. But O England, England! if thou obstinately wilt return 
into Egypt—that is, if thou contract marriage, confederacy, or league, with 
such princes as do maintain and advance idolatry, such as the emperor, which 
is no less enemy unto Christ than ever was Nero,—if for the pleasure and 
friendship of such princes, I say, thou return to thine old abominations before 
used under papistry, then assuredly, O England, thou shalt be plagued, and 
brought to desolation, by the means of those whose favour thou seekest, and 
by whom thou art procured to fall from Christ, and to serve Antichrist.” 


The days of Queen Mary both injured and benefited religion in 
more Ways than one; if it silenced the preachers of the Reformation 
at home, they still employed themselves abroad ; if it altogether pre- 
vented them from giving instruction, it gave them time to receive it, to 
study, to confer, to settle their opinions—in short, to be much better 
prepared to meet the Romanists in argument than at any previous 


‘time. Church property recovered from the shock it sustained under 


edward sufliciently to have kept a learned ministry, had it been sub- 
sequently let alone, and the necessity for that itinerancy which we 
have been speaking of was less pressing on the accession of Elizabeth 
than on the demise of her brother. ‘The queen, however, liked every- 
thing cheap, and eagerly adopted his idea of a cheap gospel. Licences 
were issued with little discrimination to any preachers who professed 
the broad faith of Protestantism ; and as soon as the brief silence which 
was enjoined on the pulpit was broken, itineraney became such a 
iuisance in some districts that the most energetic reformers were forced 
to exclaim against it. 

rom the first hour these men started on their missions to the 
last, when they gained their point, and won their suit against cere- 
monies, these men have been the troublers of our Israel. About 


bOOF, Archbishop Parker preferred one Riebard Kechyn, a plain 


good man, to some living in the vicinity of Bocking, charging 
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him on his admission to follow the orders and rules appointed 
and established by law, and make no variations, notwithstanding the 
endeavours others might use to persuade him to swerve from them. 
This admonition Kechyn punctually obeyed. The litany he said in 
the body of the church, the service in the chancel, with his face towards 
the altar, but so as to be distinctly heard. He wore a square cap and 
surplice, and he did not dwell continually on the topic of predestina- 
tion in his discourses. On rogation week, too, he perambulated the 
parish bounds, read the appointed collects, and forbade not the poor to 

say Amen, nor to partake of the meal provided for those who formed 
the procession, 

This went on smoothly for a while, until a licensed preacher named 
Holland heard of his proceedings, and without delay hastened to 
Kechyn’s church, ascended the pulpit, and inveighed v chemently against 
his doctrine and practice. “ Predestination,” he said, should and 
ought to be preached in every sermon, and in every place, before all 
congregations, as the only doctrine of salvation ; and that they that 
granted a truth in it, and would not have it everywhere preached, as 
well as they that denied it, were enemies to God and the eternal pre- 
destination.” The same sentence he pronounced on them who judged 
it—as Kechyn did—a high and secret mystery fitter for the schools and 
universities, where the auditories were learned, than discussion in a 
rural district.” Having thus set the pastor to rights, he proceeded to 
the flock, haranguing on the enormity of those women who accom- 
panied the processions in rogation week—an obscene derivation from 
the feast of Baechus—and shamelessly said Amen to the curse on re- 
movers of a neighbour's land-mark. 

‘This was, it may be supposed, a trial of patience. Kechyn, and 
many another like him, were exposed to this treatment from a man 
whose insufficiency might provoke the retort of Petrucio, but he was 
still more galled by a check from one who could claim some authority 
over him. ‘The Dean of Bocking liked his regularity no better than 
the licensed preacher : his use of the surplice displeased that dignitary, 
and his mode of reading prayers; and he with his brethren were 
charged by the dean at his visitation “ not to turn his face toward the 
high altar in service saying.” Kechyn at last could bear this system 
of contradictions no longer. He wrote to the archbishop’s almoner that 
he was quite willing to disuse the surplice, to stop Amens, &c., but 
earnestly requested a sight of the primate’s articles, and an answer 
whether he should obey ‘them or the annually y arying injunctions of 
the dean.* The conclusion is not given by Strype, but it is not needed 
to point the moral of the tale. 

It was not only from insulted incumbents, however, that Parker re- 
ceived complaints of his licensed preachers. One who might have 
been imagined the least likely to interfere in such a matter, Bishop 
Jewel, wrote to the metropolitan upon the subject in December, 1565, 
In the spring of the same year, abuses such as have been recited com- 


° Probably ¢ Cole, of dhidin, in 1556, the Puritans boasted. He was now at court 
in his hat and short cloak, and would overthrow all their (Parker's) attempts,—5tr, 


Varker, i. 437. 
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pelled a revocation of all licences to preach ; but the preachers found 
them, it would appear, as yet too profitable readily to bring them in. 
The letter in question states, ‘‘ that there were certain who had re- 
ceived his grace’s licences, and these passed up and down the country, 
from church to church, preaching everywhere, as if they were apostles ; 
and by virtue of your grace’s seal, he added, they require money for 
their labours. I will stay one or other of them, if I can, that your 
grace may know thein better.” * 

The eedings in London churches about this time are notorious. 
The following account of one specimen of itinerancy, from a MS. of 
Stow’s, kindly pointed out to me in the Lambeth Library, forms a good 
illustration of them :— 


‘The same Palm Sunday, in anno 1566, the 7th of April, a Scot who 
preached two times every day at St. Magnus, and ministered every day to all 
comers of the parish in his gown or cloak, preached in the afternoon at Little 
All Hallows, in Thames-street ; the most part of his sermon was (as the other 
of his sermons were and are) against the order taken by the queen and council 
for the apparel of ministers before named, with many other vehement words 
against the queen, not here to be named, and also against ministers as received 
the same order. The minister of the church, for the safeguard of his living, 
had received the cap and surplice, wherefore sometimes in the sermon he 
smiled at vehement talk by the preacher used tothe contrary, whereupon, after 
the sermon, certain of the parish—namely, Wyllson, a dyer, and Dyckynson, 
a fishmonger, reasoned with the minister for.his smiling at the preacher, who 
reasonably answered ; but they took the matter so grievously, that they fell 
from rough words at the last to blows with them who took part with the 
minister. The like disquiet doings were that day in divers churches of the 
city. 

It will occur to many that the itinerant preacher, if at one time he 
shook the minister's authority, at another time would corroborate it. 
This undoubtedly was often the case, for God never yet permitted in 
his church an unmixed evil. Yet there were often instances where 
this very corroboration was a mischief, when the coming of the great 
preacher was made an occasion for carrying some point by a coup-de- 
main. As, for example, in the following instance, although the in- 
cumbent, havirg ms every arrangement for a combined operation, 
was left at last to win the victory single-handed. 

Peter White was minister of Eaton Soken, Bedfordshire, but 
whenever he entered his church an object met him which grieved his 
eye and chafed his spirit. The rood-loft, a richly-carved gallery, 
which divided the chancel from the nave, had here been partially de- 
stroyed, but the “stump,” nine whole feet in breadth, yet remained, 
and the skreen downward lacked nothing but the images to make it 
perfect. One part of the parish, it appears, maintained that when 
the idols were all cast down, the idolatrous character of the erection 
ceased. Another, however, urged that “the beam whereon the idol 
stood” had imbibed its soul-destroying properties, and that all the 
carved work should be broken down with axes and hammers. Of this 
opinion was the minister, who having, as he hoped, secured a bishop 
to come and preach against it, arranged everything for its final demo- 
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lition immediately after the sermon. He was disappointed, and forced 
to preach himself; but the congregation, may be, sustained no loss, and 
the loft gained no mercy. 

From the account of the golden candlesticks in the Revelations 
Peter White proceeded to demonstrate the absurdity of their position 
who maintained “that the part of the rood-loft yet standing is no 
monument of idolatry.” 


“They say the rood-loft is no monument of idolatry. Tertullian telleth us 
that monumentum is anything that putteth in mind the memory of things not 
present. Now enter into the consideration of your own minds, and remember 
with yourselves whether, when you behold this loft, you at some time or other 
think with yourselves, some time yonder stood a crucifix, Mary and John; or 
when your children ask you what this loft is, or why it standeth there, and is 
more gay than the residue of the church, do you not answer, it was the 
rood-loft—there stood the rood, Mary and John? And when they say, fur- 
ther, where is now the rood, and why is it now taken away, do you not 
answer, they were idols, and therefore are taken away ! 

‘Further, the laws of this realm, the judgment of our most gracious prince 
(whom the Almighty ever preserve, to the utter overthrow of idolatry), with 
the practice of her commissioners given unto divers learned men of this realm, 
as well in the common laws and civil laws as in divinity, teacheth us that this 
rood-loft is a monument of idolatry ; for everywhere, in the first year of her 
grace’s reign, they gave commandment to overthrow them in every place, 
as may appear unto you, by St. Neot’s, your next neighbour, when Dr. 
Burton, and Dr. Neveson, and Sergeant Fleetwood, caused the rood-loft 
there to be cut down by the seats of the choir, leaving no memorial thereof, 
that their doing might be an example unto the residue of the country to do the 
like. Seeing, therefore, that these proofs do so clearly declare it to be a monu- 
ment of idolatry, which in truth hath and doth greatly offend the consciences 
of the best sort, and disquicteth the whole number of this congregation, let me 
say unto you, as Moses at the Red Sea said unto the Israelites, when Pharaoh 
had hemmed them in with his army, ‘ Fear ye not—stand still and behold the 
great works of the Lord. Yesee the Egyptians now, but after this day ye shall 
see them no more. Be not offended—quiet your minds—ye now see this 
monument that hath so troubled us, but after this, in this form and fashion shall 
ye see it no more,’ ’’* 


This may be somewhat of a digression. It shall not be protracted 
by imagining the scene that followed, but it is natural to inquire how 
such of the clergy as refused to bow down and worship the popular 
image—Puritanism—the queen’s own, who might justly be termed 
Klizabethans, fared on their tours. Cheyney, afterwards a bishop, 
while charitably preaching about the country, was subjected to an 
expense of 40/.,on account of his absence from his living. This living 
was 10/. a-year, which he gave to a curate, and lived, as he said, 
upon the rest.+ Now “the rest,” as far as the church was con- 
cerned, supposing him to have been paid for two sermons a-week at 
the rate of 6s. 8d., which seems to have been the usual price,{ must 
have been about 34/. 13s, 4d. a-year, which can scarcely have = 
his travelling expenses, exclusive of his board. Hence some light 
may be thrown on a passage in one of Keltridge’s sermons. 


“‘Qur prophets they tarry at home, and very loth they are to go abroad, 
pat taieeedl Sermon and Preface by P, White. Sign, C. 
t S. Annals, I. i, 373. t St. Parker, i. 505. 
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so many troubles and sundry miseries are incident unto them in the com- 
monwealth; and verily I can scarce blame them, for if they do they are 
fain to go into the fields to gather their own meat (if so they will) as though 
there were now a dearth among them, and there their daintiest feed is but 
pottage. If (which is worse) they happen to gather some coloquintida, or of 
the wild vine, they may starve or else be poisoned. There is never an Elyza 
to help them, or any one (so rare it is) like unto that Shunamite commended 
of the Lord, that if a prophet or a man of God come by him, will call him, 
or appoint him a place, or make hima chamber, or wall it about, or set him 
a bed there, or a table, or a stool, or a candlestick, to entertain him and his 
servant, if he turn thither or come that way, that 1 might have good occasion 
to charge them to stay at home, and be content with their small provision ; 
for they shall be fed as hungerly when they come abroad as ever they were 
when they kept their study.* 


If men take pains, some will reward them with a thistle, the reward of an 
ass.”’+ 


Under such circumstances it was little wonder that— 

** Until this hour, (1577,) many churches, sundry congregations, divers 
parishes in this realm, either are destitute altogether, or seldom in seven 
years, or not at all since the preaching of the gospel, have had any one good 
preacher to teach them. . . . . Scarce in sixteen years one man found 
to speak unto them sixteen times; nay, in twenty years not two sermons, in 
ten years not one preacher.” 

Incredible as it may seem to these who have imagined that Queen 
Elizabeth interested herself in the universities, it is nevertheless true 
that for very many of the earlier years of her reign, Oxford was left 
dependent for preaching upon Humphrey, of Magdalen, and Samp- 
son, Dean of Christ Church, both violent puritans, and much opposed 
to the forms then established in the church. For any doctrine of a 
different class the youth must be indebted to itinerants, and even 
laymen, who would have felt themselves degraded by being ordained, 
but had no objection to take out licences to preach. One of the most 
distinguished men of this class—afd he really appears to have been 
aman of some learning—was Richard Taverner, high sheriff of the 
county of Oxford, and a graduate of that university. Arrayed in his 
gold chain and sword, he would ascend the pulpit of St. Mary’s, and the 
exordium of one of his sermons, which Sir John Cheke has preserved, 
is in keeping with the eccentricity of his costume. 

“ Arriving at the Mount St. Mary’s, in the stony stage where I now stand, 
I have brought you some fine biscuits, baked in the oven of charity, carefully 
conserved for the chickens of the church, the sparrows of the spirit, the 
sweet swallows of salvation.” 

William Holcot, Esq., of Buckland, another preacher of the same 
class, took equal care to shew in the pulpit that he was not a common 
clergyman. He wore a velvet bonnet, a damask gown, and a chain 
of gold about his neck. Ultimately, however, he took orders. He 
preached at Jewell’s funeral. 

Perhaps it would be impossible to find a grosser instance of itinerant 
insolence than the attack of Kethe upon the Bishop of Exeter, 


a 


* Keltridge, Sermon on Tim, 247. 
¢t Sermon at Norwich, by W. Burton, 1589. 
t Keltridge, Sermon on Tim. 246. 
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already noticed in a former paper.* But one doctrine published 
everywhere by most preachers was more suited to do harm than any 
insulated extravagance of that kind. Had these men, as they went 
upon their circuits, impressed upon every congregation that, desirable 
as able and faithful preaching must always be, it was not the great 
essential to Christian life—that prayer was the good man’s daily 
bread, and the form of sound words which they were daily invited to 
‘join in, conveyed abundance of knowledge, able to make them wise 
unto salvation—that the defective learning, and even the unsancti- 
fied lives, of some ministers made them no less the ministers of God— 
that he who fed Elijah by the ravens could feed his flock by the hand 
of an unworthy shepherd, and that ingratitude for the means of grace 
they had was not the way to obtain from God more extended advan- 
tages, they might have scattered the precious seeds of unity, and 
improved both the pastor and his flock. But imagine what must have 
been the results of such preaching as the following ; and fifty examples 
of the’'same kind occur in every half dozen sermons of the age that can 
be found together, in a county where, to quote a sermon of Stockwood’s, 
“ Scarce the twentieth parish were provided of his able teacher.” 

‘* Great and notable blessings do ensue the preaching of the word. ..... 
Without this both the minister and the people are accursed. The blood of 
the people shall be required at his hands, because he hath not, as a faithful 
watchman, forewarned them of danger; and they shall die in their own sins. 


‘“« For a further proof and conclusion of this matter, I call you to record; I 
appeal to your own consciences which are new won to the Lord, which have 
some rumour of knowledge, which are called out of darkness to light, from 
ignorance to knowledge; ye that sometime have been content with reading 
ministers and quarter sermons, but now hunger and thirst for the word 
preached. [call you, I say, as witnesses in this cause, what comfort you 
feel, what profit, what power, in the effectual preaching of the word. How 
careless, how profane, how ignorant, how lewd you were before, notwith- 
standing the daily and ordinary reading which diligently you had! What 
hath wrought in you that measure of faith, that heavenly knowledge, which 
now you have? . - The power and necessity of the word preached. 

‘‘ All and every one of these arguments prove and confirm, as I think, that 
every minister necessarily ought to preach, and otherwise that he is no minister 
approved of God. 

“* Are not the sins of our ministers open? Is not their ignorance apparent? 
Is not their idleness and carelessness known? Doth not the common sort of 
people see it, and are not some of them fain to seek for instruction in other 
places? Do not many complain of the lives of the minister? Do they not 
commonly say they speak well and do evil? They be as covetous as others ; 
they have never enough. Do not the people see this, and a great deal more. 
Are not these open offenders? Doth not duty, discretion, and charity bind 
the preacher, if he will faithfully preach the gospel, to reprove them severely 
which give cause of such offences. The apostle useth this modestly against 
himself, Woe be to me if I preach not the gospel; which woe signifieth no 
light, small, or easy matter, but grievous curse of God in this life, and that 
fearful condemnation in the life to come. Can they be too sharply reproved, 
or can any speeches be too hard for them, which are ignorant and careless in 
so great a light of the gospel, after so long profession, which should be guides 
to others? 

‘“‘1 exhort you to account the Lord wisest, to rest in his holy decrees, and 
allow his own order as best. . . . + Seeing he hath set down preaching 


* Brit. Mag. vol. xxii, p. 376. 
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as the most excellent and ordinary means to salvation, let us not say that 
reading will serve the turn, seeing that he requireth that his ministers be apt 
to teach; let us not count them his ministers which never taught, nor ever 
had any aptness in them. If he may be counted a lawful minister and 
teacher that only readeth the ordinary service, and sometime heareth a few 
children to say a catechism without book, as is set down before them, then 
may the clerk also of the town be accounted a minister.’* 


Now and then a single voice was heard in the crowd, feebly sug- 
gesting that 


“To despise, as many do, or neglect, as most do, culéum latrie, and gad up 
and down to hear the word preached, as they call it, is not only against the 
laws of this land, the statutes of our colleges, but against the chief institution 
of the Lord’s-day,”+ ° 
but few were found to listen. 


The first picture in our gallery was Erasmus’s Franciscan; Wood's 
Edmund Bunney shall be its pendant —the one describing the 
preacher just preceding, the other the preacher concluding the period 
embraced in these papers. 

“IT have heard Dr. Barten Holiday say that when he was a junior in the 
university, this our author, Bunney (who had a bulky body and a broad face), 
did several times come to Oxon, accompanied with two men in black liveries 
with horses, and did preach or catechize in some churches there and near to 
it, where there was none to do that office, particularly in All Saints’ church, 
to whom many resorted and took notes. Also that whatsoever he had given to 
him by way of gratuity, he would bestow on his men; and further added that 
by his seeming holiness of life, and soundness of doctrine, many scholars, 
particularly himself, were induced afterwards to take holy orders. He would 
travel over most parts of England like a new apostle, and would endeavour 
to act as the apostles did, so that being blamed for it by many, as if there 
were none to be found to do that office but he, and looked upon by others as 
a forward, busy, and conceited man, he therefore wrote his defence of his 
labour in the work of the ministry, and dispersed several copies of it abroad 
among his friends and acquaintance. The truth is, he was the most fluid 
preacher in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for he seldom or never studied what 
he was to deliver, but would preach and pray extempore, as our beloved 
saints did in the time of the rebellion under King Charles I., and after, inso- 
much that”—(but grossness is not worth quoting) . . . . “I have heard 
some of our ancients who remember him report that he was a severe Calvinist, 
and that by the liberty he took he did a great deal of harm by his preaching 
in corporation towns as many then did, and some gentlemen also, with 
licences obtained from the queen, under pretence of scarcity of divines.” } 


But were there no holy and single-minded men who, disdaining to 
be made political agents, or carry on a paltry warfare with the details 
of church government, told of life and love, of purity and peace ? 
Doubtless there were, and Jewel was a brilliant instance. Defective 
as were his views of ecclesiastical polity, he often preached like a 
man whose own heart was fixed on God, and who, as he rode from 
city to city in his diocese, though he now and then descended to that 
polemical warfare in which he was eminently skilled, everywhere 
shook abroad the standard of the everlasting gospel. And he laboured 


ee ee “ ——s 
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If this sermon was not 


* Sermon preached at Ockham, in Rutland, 1583 
delivered in a place where the author did not reside, the doctrine seems to have been 
one which he insisted on everywhere. See preface. ‘ Both in the place where I 
preached this sermon and also elsewhere I said and affirmed,” &c. 

t Sermon at St. Mary's, Oxford, by Dr. Howson, 1602. 
t Wood's Athen, 
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not alone. Many of the Elizabethan divines were men that had 
hazarded their lives for conscience’ sake, and though too apt to con- 
tend with phantoms and shadows, were truly vexed with the filthy 
conversation they were compelled to witness, and assailed it, not as 
those that beat the air. ‘They do not seem to have been popular, for 
comparatively few single discourses are on record formed on the 
apostolic scheme of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
although there are scores against transubstantiation and idolatry. 
But it is probable that the great numbers of bitter and unprofitable 
sermons of the age in print, were published because they only were 
admired. In them the shout of the applauding congregation followed 
every climax, and few cared to remember those which only taught 
the way to heaven.* 





* It may not be uninteresting here to observe the extent to-which, under all dis- 
advantages, preachers had multiplied ; and what is more, the comparatively well- 
ordered state into which parishes had been brought on the accession of James; a 
state reflecting great credit on Archbishop Whitgift. ‘‘ There may be numbered,” 
says Dr. Holland, preaching in 1599, ‘in this realm 5000 preachers, catechists, ex- 
horters; God be praised who increase the number of them.” And the following 
abstract from an Harleian MS., No. 280. 29, will give a favourable view of the re- 
ligious statistics of the country in the dioceses in England and Wales, as returned by 
their respective bishops in 1603. The numbers in brackets are erased and corrected 
by a different but contemporary band, Jn the last column ™ stands for men, and w 
for women :— 


_— 























| | ' of whom | 

Dioceses. pares |, OF whch | Preachers. non-gra-| Communicants. | no 
Chichester ......} 250 | 120 (112) | 201 (173) 38 | 48925 (43197) 262 

Bristol ccccc.es} 996 64 126 | 50 44445 { Bon 
Sarum ieee} 248 109 200 | ss | 76630 (53797) 171 
Sa 141 75 |112 (167)' 4 | 29909 (add 668) 19 
Peterborough... | 298 9 | 144 9 54086 96 
Exon ...... sesee | 604 239 | 223 | 29 | 188774 99 
Gloucester ...... 267 1255 — | 127 | 54 57563 64 

! i 

Hereford....ccese | 313 166 | 81 | o | 62954 aS x. 

. | . 

L.andCovent...| 561 259 86 | 23 | «(117256 riots 
Bangor ......0. Te 38 th co le 38840 32 
St. Asaph ..... 121 19 4 5 53188 250 
Landaft a 177 98 50 12 37100 J8l 
St. David’s...... 505 100 yee 83322 145 
Canterbury...... 262 140 20: | 5&2 52753 38 
Peculiars of do. 54 17 | 58 (56) oo | 17603 18 
Rochester ......, 98(76)| 42 (37) 16 is | 18956 aioe 

London wus. | 613 189 503 |... 146857 (add 1572) f~ ~ 
Norwich......0. | 1121 326 259 | .«.» | 147652 $24 
Oxford .......0. 194 88 85 Is | 33527 214 
Bath & Wells... | 412 160 163 50 84088 102 

Winton ....0...| 962 132 290 34 58707 { aa - 
Worcester ...... 241 76 120 42 56465 270 
Lincoln .....00. 1255 577 |920 (663)| 226 [24955 (242550?) 295 
WE eiccsenniies 581(381)| 396 (267)| 433 177 214470 | 720 
Durham ....... 135 | 87 63 | 14 67279 | 526 
Chester ......... - 6 | 101 161 32 178190 2442 
Carlisle ..ccccses | 93 18 56 | 6 61699 74 








“ There are, besides the preachers before mentioned in both the provinces, many 
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ON THE DRIFT OF CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE. 


ON THE DRIFT OF CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE. 
( Continued from yol. xxii. p. 625.) 


It may be objected by some that the traditional mourning of France 
over Roncesvalles, howsoever incredible it may seem, appears to them 
to possess the character of a fact ; but if so, that feeling can never have 
been so strong as when it was fresh. For which reason, it is worth 
while to inquire whether that event was generally kept in mind by 
the I’ranks of the ensuing generations or not. And here it may with 
perfect fairness be remarked, that while its presence in any of the an- 
cient annals of France (if such could be discovered) would prove no 
more than the annalist’s acquaintance with Eginhart, the general 
neglect and oblivion of it would establish the negative testimony con- 
cerning the public feeling. In this view the following extracts are 
offered :— 

The Nazarian Annals, date 790. “A.D. 778, King Charles, with 
an army of Franks, penetrated into Spain, and the Saxons into 
France.” 

The Petavian Annals, date 799. “A.D. 778. In that year King 
Charles went with a large army into the land of Gallicia, and took 
the city of Pampeluna. Then he received hostages in Spain from the 
cities of Abi Thaur and Ibn-al-Arabi, of whieh the names are* Osca 
und Barcelona, as well as Gerona. And he brought Ibn-al-Arabi 
bound into France.” 

The Tilian Annals, date 808. “A.D.778, Then the lord king 
held a+ diet at Paderborn ..... To thesaid dietcame Saracens 
from the parts of Spain. Their names were Ibn-al-Arabi, and his son 
Dejuzefi, who is named Josephus in Latin—A.D. 779. Then the 
lordt emperor invaded Spain by two roads, One was by Pampeluna, 
in which direction he himself penetrated to Saragossa. There, having 
received hostages from Ibn-al-Arabi and Abi Thaur, and demolished 
Pampeluna, and subdued the Spaniards and Wascones, he returned 
into France.” 

Ancient Annals, date uncertain. “ A.D. 778, King Charles with 
his army entered Spain, and conquered Pampeluna. And Abi Thaur, 
king of the Saracens, came to him, and gave up the cities he possessed, 
and gave for hostages his brother and son. From thence King Charles 
penetrated as far as to Saragossa, and there lbn-al-Arabi, another king 
of the Saracens, came to him, whom he brought with him into 
France.” 
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honest ministers, well able to catechise and privately to exhort, though they have not 
the gift of utterance and audacity to preach in the pulpit.” The MS, concludes 
with the following summary :— 


Parishes in both provinces . . 8806 
Double beneficed men in both S801 
Preachers in both ...... 4793 
Recusants in both ..... - 87014 


* ij, e., Huesca in Arragon. t Placitum. 
t So styled by prolepsis or anticipation. 
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Annals, date 810. “A.D. 778. Charles held a diet at Paderborn. 
A.D. 779. King Charles was in Spain at Saragossa.” 

Chronicle of St. Gall, date 814, “ This year the lord Charles went 
into Spain, and there made a large* expenditure.” rn 

Loiselian Annals,.datet 814. “A.D. 778. Then the lord King 
Charles entered Spain by two roads. One was by Pampeluna, by 
which the said great king penetrated to Saragossa. Thither people came 
from the parts of Burgundy, Austria, Bavaria, Provence, Septimania, 
and part of the Lombards, and both parts of the army joined him at 
the said city. ‘There hostages were received from Ibn-al- Arabi and 
Abi Thaur, and from many Saracens. Having demolished Pampe- 
luna, and subjugated the Spaniards and Wascons, as well as the Na- 
varri, he returned into the parts of France.” 

Chronicles of Moissac, date 814. “And in the year 778, King 
Charles, collecting a great army, entered into Spain, and conquered 
the city of Pampeluna; and Abi Thaur, king of the Saracens, came 
to him, and delivered up the cities which he had, and gave him for 
hostages his brother and son; and thence he proceeded to Saragossa,” 

Ado of Vienna, date 869. Similar to the Tilian and Loiselian 
Annals, and containing no allusion. 

Petrus Bibliothecarius, date 898, “A.D. 778. Charles destroyed 
Pampeluna in Spain.” 

Annals of Fulda, date 900, “Charles, with his army, went to 
Saragossa, in Spain, and destroyed Pampeluna. He took hostages 
from Ibn-al-Arabi and Abi Thaur, prefects of the Saracens; and 
having subdued the Wascones and Navarri, returned into France,”’ 

Annals of Metz, date 903. Nearly similar to the Tilian and Loi- 
selian, and without allusion. 

Reginon of Prum, date 907. Similar to the Loiselian. Ends, “ ‘Thus 
having ejected the Saracens from Pampeluna, and destroy ed its walls, 
and subjugated the Wascones, he returned into France.’ 

Hermannus, called Contractus, Count of Voringen, date 1054. 
«A.D. 778. Charles carried war into the Spains, and having re- 
ceived hostages, and subdued the Wascones and Nabarri, returned.” 

K’rom these'instances, without searching for more, it is apparent that 
from the days of living memory, down to the middle of the eleventh 
century, little or nothing was said or thought of the affair of Ronce- 
vaux. The Saxon poet would be a solitary exception, if he were any ; 
but he is not really one, as he merely translated Eginhart into metre. 
Thus it would seem that the romance of Count Ganelone, when it 
sprung up, (which event we trace up to a time uncertain, but anterior 
to 1100,) did not arise out of ancient national feelings, kept alive by 
a perpetual tradition, The evidence, as well as the reason of the 
case, is opposed to that supposition. 

It is no less false that the small remnant of an antique race, styling 
themselves thet Escualdunac, (but otherwise called Wascons, Vas- 





* Or, “a long expedition ;” grande dispendium. See Ducange in Dispendium. 
t Or, certainly anterior to 907, being cited by Reginon. 
¢t Dunac, who have, escu, a hand, alde, favourable or fortunate, 
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or* Basques,) perpetuated an ad recollections of their 
exploit, It was no nA a fine thing. or them to pillage the rich 
convoy of a great monarch, and slay several of his high officers ; and 
the songs of a barbarous tribe might not improbably have commemo- 
rated such an event. Yet if we look to the fact, we find no traces of 
any such commemoration. For the Basque poem printedt by the 
editor of Turold, under the name of the Song of Altabicar, is not de- 
rived from antiquity, but is founded upon the romance of Orlando, 
and has even adopted from it a portion of the mythic genealogies, as 
the following lines shew :— 


“Fly, King Carloman, with thy black plumes and red cap! 
Thy nephew, thy bravest, thy beloved, Rolan lies slain down yonder.” 
Also the elaborate account of the twenty banners of Rolan’s corps :— 


“ How many are they? Boy, count them well. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 
Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty ;” 


and the same enumeration, significantly inverted in the hour of their 
destruction— 


“ Twenty, nineteen, eighteen, etc.; four, three, two, one!” 


is a manifest allusion to the ¢wenty thousand men of the Paladins, in 
the Orlando-Ganelonian romance. The Basques, for anything that 
uppears, said no more of this affair, during the period} that intervened 
between Eginhart and the invention of the great romance, than the 
Franks did. The Abbé Iharce de Bidassouet, a most wild§ enthu- 
siast for Cantabrian antiquities, does not make any the slightest allu- 


sion|| to the assault on Charlemagne’s rear-guard by the warriors of 
his native mountains. ‘That neither the Saracens nor the Spaniards 


* Basac, wild or savage. +t Appendices, p. 226. 

t Monsr. Faget de Baure was not borne out in saying, La defaite de Charlemagne 
est un de ces evenemens dont une tradition constante a perpetué la memoire parmi les 
habitans des Pyrenées. Essais sur le Bearn, p. 25. His arguments are of this 
stamp —viz., that they are now familiar with the name of Roland, and shew to tra- 
vellers the place where he cleft the rock with his sword Durindana, as well as the 
tomb of the Twelve Peers ! 

§ The Abbé maintains that Noah and Japhet spoke Basque. When they beheld 
the mountain, they exclaimed, in Basque, Ararat—i. e., “ there it is, let us go thi- 
ther!" (See p. 215.) Japhet and his family propagated that language north and 
south. In Scandinavia, the name Norberegia—i.e., divided by whom ?—has been cor- 


_ rupted into Norwegia; and in Greece, the island Deus-ezlurra—i.c., the isle of 


nothing—has been contracted into Delos, and Areaxu-suxu—i. e., a sandy soil—into 
Samos, (See pp. 11, 16, 18.) In these Greek derivations, the Abbé had a worthy 
precursor in Chiniac de la Bastide, whose rare Dissertation sur les Basques, was 
printed at Paris in 1786, without name, date, or place. But he more elegantly de- 
rives Samos from Areaxu-amodiosa, also meaning a sandy soil. ‘The same author 
mentions that the name of Serenus, Duke of Aquitaine, in see. vii., was contracted 
from Herone-lehenbicicoa—i. e., a man of the first rank. (See his Dissertation, 
p-» 126, 495.) The Abbé de Bidassouet ascribes to this curious language these four 
characteristics, primordiality, antiquiority, universabiliority, and perfectibiliority, 
to which we may add, interminabiliority ; for the following noun, though rarely 
employed, is a regular nominative in the sixth degree, aitarenarenarenganicacoarena- 
renarenarequin, 


| It should occur in p. 112 of his Histoire des Cantabres ou des Premiers Colons 
de toute I’ Europe, 1825, 
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perpetuated the remembrance of this affair is superfluous to say, as 
neither of them had anything to do with it. Uninterrupted friendship 
subsisted between Charlemagne and Alphonso the Chaste, King of 
Oviedo and Leon, cemented by a personal amity* not common among 
the rulers of the earth. Charlemagne’s operations in Spain were agreeable 
to the interests of the latter, but they were entirely unconnected with 
them. They whom some of thet Chronicles designate as Spaniards, 
and combine with the Wascones and Navarri, were inhabitants of the 
country between Navarre and the Mediterranean, now called Arrago- 
nese and Catalans; and those people had nothing to do with the 
affray of Roncesvalles. 

It is very true, that an affair which is otherwise trivial may be ren- 
dered important, and kept in continual remembrance, by the fall of 
some one man peculiarly great and famous. The death of an hero, 
upon whom the eyes of ail his contemporaries are fixed, may suffice to 
confer immortality upon 


“ A petty fortress and a barren strand.” 


But no man of illustrious name and high popular celebrity fell at the 
combat of the Pass of Roncevaux,} or that, as the Basques term it, of 
the Col d’Ibaneta. So much will readily be granted as concerns Eg- 
gihard and Count Anselm ; and the same is equally true of the Prefect 
Rotland. ‘That he was a Frank warrior and not brave, and that he 
was Charlemagne’s marquis of the Armoric Marches, (the frontier of a 
turbulent people,) without being an efficient officer, are unlikely sup- 
positions, This is only a general credit given to him, in common with 
nearly all the captains of a force inured to war under a great prince. 
Rotlandus was, nevertheless, so obscure a person, that history is utterly 
silent as to the fact of his existence, except in one sentence of one au- 
thor, which mentions, without the slightest expression either of praise 
or regret, the termination thereof. He fell ingloriously in the paltry 
affair of Roncevaux, in which we are clearly informed that circum- 
stances did not permit him even to sell dearly his life and that of his 
soldiers. Say that he had died in his bed a week before the affair 
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* Adeod namque Adelfonsum Gallicie atque Asturice — sibi societate devinxit, 
ut is, chm ad eum vel litteras vel legatos mitteret, non aliter se apud illum quam 
proprium suum appellari juberet. Eginh, Vita Karoli, cap. xvi., ‘* Optimus ejus 


Laudatur merité mos in amicitiis, 
Admittebat eas cauteé, sed firmiter immo 
Ex se servavit faedere perpetuo. 
Unde decus regni factis, et nomen amicis..... 
Ex quibus unus erat. Hadephonsus nomine dictus, 
Qui rex Asturia Gallicie que fuit,’’ ete. 
(Poeta Saxon, Lib. 5, v. 291.) 


Ex se is meant for “so far as in him lay.” ‘This state of cireumstances renders the 
fable of the Spanish Roncesvalles something more than false ; a fiction ill invented, 
and to be rejected with utter disgust even by our fiction-loving faculty of imagina- 
tion. 


t The Tilian, Loiselian, and Mettensian. 
t Turpin calls it by the unexplained title of Portus Ciserei, cap, 22. Ciampi. 
Turoldus, by that of Porz de Fizer, st. 43,55. And Don Roderic of ‘Toledo, by 
that of Hospita Vallis. It is the pass leading to Saint Jean Pied de Port. 
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with the Wascons, and then his name* even had not descended to us ; 
we had not known that he ever existed, neither had the author of 
Turpin known it, nor could his name have found any place in poetry 
or romance. The most obscure officer in the British army list, who- 
ever he may be, would obtain a lasting celebrity if the Bey of Tripoli 
were to cut off his nose andears. A similar service was rendered to 
the obscure Rotlandus by the freebooters of the Pyrenees. The 
Saxon poet who, about a century after its occurrence, records the cir- 
cumstance, does not mention the name of this officer, though certainly+ 
acquainted with it, but includes him in the general phrase, quidam 
palatini ministri. 

It is answered—True ; all history and other writing, contemporary 
and subsequent, does disclaim any knowledge of the Prefect Rot- 
landus; yet was he handed down from one generation to another by 
the more faithful witness of oral tradition, and he was one of those 
whom Musa vetat mori. But that answer has no other foundation 
than the account given by William of Malmsbury, and by subsequent 
historians borrowing his words, of the battle of Hastings. ‘They assert 
that the Norman invaders chauntedt the glories of Rollandus on the 
field of Hastings, to animate one another, ‘The duke said, “ The 
strength of my duchy shall be turned into a kingdom.” Then they§ 
struck up the Song of Rolland, that the warlike example of the man 
might influence the combatants.’ But all the writers who mention 
this extraordinary circumstance of the Canttlena Rollandi, lived in the 
days of Carlovingian romance, and had their ears stuffed with Turpin, 
and with similar productions of a later date. 

It would be strange if the Normans marched to battle in the name 
of a foreigner who had fought in a distant land, an hundred and thirty 
years before their nation were established in France. But it would be 
still more unaccountable, that they should animate each other by re- 
cording how a Frank officer had been cruelly betrayed, surprised, and 
massacred, with all his comrades. Perhaps it has never before been 
considered in this light. It is a novel form of the Pean Embaterius, 
for warriors to sing the dirge of treason and ruin, Nearly a genera- 
tion later than William of Malmesbury, the Norman poet, Robert 
Wace of Jersey, published a metrical history of Normandy, called the 
Romance of Rollo, in which the tale is embellished by the mention 
of the bard ‘Taillefer, who both sang the song and struck the first blow 
at Hastings ; and this poet states the case in its fullest incongruity :— 
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* These words, ‘cum fidelibus Hagino, Rothlando, Wichlingo, etc. ete., Comi- 
tibus,”’ occur in Caroli M, Prieceptum Evindicatorium in Chron. Laurisham, a. p. 
776, ap. Gryphiandrum de Weichbildis, p. 24. This may be the very man who 
perished in the Pyrenees three years after ; but it cannot be proved either way. 

{ Because he has versified portions of the Vita Caroli, the work in which it occurs. 

This may recal to our minds the custom of those Thracian warriors who used 
to sing Sitalces, @3uv Lirddxav, excepting that the Song of Sitalces is only mentioned 
as Epinician, Anabasis, v. ix. 6, And it is well to observe that they did sing Sitalces, 
and not Leonidas, or some other man they had nothing to do with. 

§ Gul. Malmsb, 3,p. 101; Matth, Paris, p. 3; H. Knighton, p. 2341; Con- 
tinuatio Bede de Gestis Angl.2,c. 11; Albericus de 111 Fontibus ap, Dom 
Bouquet Recueil, xi. p. 361. 
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** Devant li Dus alout cantant * 
De Karlemaine é de Rollant, 
F. d'Oliver, é des vassals, 

Ki morurent en Renchevals.”’ 


Pleasant hearing for the duke and his people, who (like Roland) were 
in a strange land, among its warlike natives, and were awaiting the 
doubtful issues of victory or defeat and death ! 

But we may be fully persuaded that he whom our historians mis- 
take for the hero of Turpin and Turold, and in whose name and in 
the echo of whose fame the Normans marched to the conquest of this 
island, was no Frank of the court of Charlemagne, but their own Rollo 
Duke of Normandy, the founder of their empire and their faith, a 
great man—“dont le nom méme,t aprés sa mort, imposoit encore a 
son ao That opinion, which is not a new one, would be full of 
probability, even if the name Rollandus had in no other instances 
been confounded with Rollon; but it is not so. The Chronicle of 
Thomas Wikes, Canon of Oseney, has the words “Filius Rollandit 
primi ducis Normannorum ;” and in an old English manuscript, cited 
by the editor§ of Turold, the same duke is styled Rouland. Those 
who reject this opinion, as well as those (I believe) who have muin- 
tained it, overlook the peculiar customs of the Norman nation. They 
were wont to invoke the almost deified spirit of their founder (Rollo) 
to look down upon their undertakings, and redress their grievances ; 
and to our days they have not ceased to do so in their Clameur de 
Haro. “Tant dejj son vivant, comme aprés sa mort, quand on leur 
faisoit force ou violence, ils crioyent Aa-rou!’’ Aa! or ha! is the 
exclamation of one in fear or anxiety. Rou or Rois the duke’s name 
in its usual Norman abbreviation. Accordingly, we are assured that, 
in the eighteenth century, the legal form of raising the Clameur de 
Haro was in these words,4] “ Ha-Ro! alaide mon Prince!’ When 
the Conqueror was constructing the abbey of Saint Stephen at Caen, 
he had unjustly thrown down the houses of some private owners, And 
at the moment of his burial there, the son of one of those owners per- 
ceiving that Duke William’s grave was dug upon the very site of his 
father’s dwelling, forbade the funeral in terms** thus given by a Latin 
historian: si extincto tandem indignitatis auctore vivit adhue vis, 
Rollonem conditorem parentemque gentis appello, qui legibus ab se 
datis quam cujusquam injuria plus unus potest polletque. Not until 
justice was done, did the Conqueror of England first rest in his grave. 
The Haro is, int+ effect, the real Cantilena Rollandi, This is the 





* Le Roman de Rou, v, 13151-4. 
t Henault, Seconde Race, ann. 912, ete. 
t Ap. Gale Scriptores, tom. 2, cit. Turold, Preface, p. xiv., and Foreign Quart. 
Review, xvi, p. 128. 
§ MS. Harl. 116, cit. in Additions, p. 312. 
|} Chronique de Normandie, cap. 26. 
4 Cesarea, or an Account of Jersey, by Philip Falle, p, 14, 2id edit. 
** Paulus Emilius, Z. 3, cit. Falle, p. 16. 
tt Of course it is not meant to affirm that the Norman war-song, or cry of arms, 
(whichever it was,) ran verbatim in the same form as their legal Clameur. 
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clamor Normannicus of William* of Poictiers, describing the battle of 
Hastings, “ altizsimus clamor hine Normannicus, illinc barbaricus.” 
William and his Normans marched to battle, raising the loud clamour of 
Haro against those unjust deforciants who would eject them from the 
Confessor’s inheritance. Neither perhaps has it been duly considered, 
how far the language of history runs to this effect. For this (ast we 
read) was the substance of Duke William’s words when he cheered on 
his comrades in the day of his conquest. “ Did not Rollo, my 
ancestor, the first of our dukes, and the founder of our nation, together 
with your fathers, conquer the French king in Paris, even in the heart 
of his kingdom 7” &c. “Ho! let any of those English (whom our 
Danish and Norwegian ancestors have vanquished an hundred times) 
come forward, and shew that the people of Rollo, from his days to 
these, have ever made shipwreck in war, and I will withdraw as van- 
quished.”’ Although the military orations ascribed to commanders can 
certainly not be regarded as historical documents, the challenge put 
into Duke William’s mouth assumes somewhat of the character of a 
fact or res gesta, aud the whole is in perfect harmony with Norman 
ideas and manners. If any such oration was delivered by him, it is 
easy to judge whether it was received with martial songs in praise of 
a I’renchman, who had been killed among the Basques three centuries 
agone, or by the national shout of Ha Rollo! a l'aide mon Prince ! 
Mr. Wright, in two passages, (referred to by thet French editor of 
'Turoldus,) has alluded to this cantilena. Although those passages by 
no means exhibit such a variance of opinion, as that editor thinks, 
the learned author of them (as well as others who have alluded 
to the question) seems hardly to point out with sufficient distinctness 
that our original historians, W. Malmsbury and H. Huntingdon, say 
not a word of any jongleur or menestrel singing anything. The 
account of the former is simply, that, after the words of their duke, the 
Normans struck up the Cantilena Rollandi, which (Norman-ly under- 
stood) is the probable fact. But the latter, whog mentions one Taillefer 
ns ensibus jactatis ludens, gives no account of any cantilena at all. 
The legend of the bard ‘Taillefer is confined to a single author, rather 
later of the two than H. Huntingdon,|| and that author is a poet. The 
song of ‘Taillefer is entirely out of the question, merely because it is 
out of all history. It only remains to say, that Monsieur Fr. Michel, 
to whom we owe the elegant and copious edition of Turoldus, clinging 
to the old notion of a war-song of Roncevaux, has actually hazarded 
the astonishing surmise that the poem of Turoldus was the identical 
song of which morsels were sung@ on the field of Hastings, and in that 
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* Gul, Pictaviensis ap. Dom Bouquet, xi. p. 96. 

t Vide H. Huntingd. in Script. post Bedam, p. 368.—J. Brompton Chron. 
p. 959, 60. 

: Foreign Quart. Review, Oct. 1835. Gent. Mag. May, 1836. cit. p. xiii. 
p. 312. 

§ And, in like manner, Robertus de Monte ap. Dom Bouquet, xi. p. 168. 

|| 11, Hunt. is quoted by chronologists as of 1150. Wace published his Romance 
of Rollo in 1160, His brother poet and contemporary, Geoftrey Gaimar, is against 
him, and coincides with H, Huntingdon.—Gaimar cit. Ritson Romances, i. p. xxxvi. 
€ If any one doubts (says Monsieur Michel) that the ancient French Chansons de 
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view has entitled it, without any manuscript authority, La Chanson de 
Roland ; though himself adducing abundant authorities for calling it 
Roman—not Chanson. He does not suggest, nor can it be divined, 
what passages of this ominous and dismal poem were selected for the 
occasion. Besides the general gloom which overhangs that fable of 
treason and disaster, Turoldus adds the incident (adopted by Pulci) 
of Roland’s own fatal perversity, for which, in the hour of their destruc- 
tion, he is bitterly reproached by his friend Oliver. But we need not 
inquire what particular portions of ‘Turold’s raven song were sung at 
Hastings. It suffices to inquire whether the ingenious editor seriously 
believes that the Twelve Peers of France, the Criflamme of France, 
and the cry of Monjoie Saint Denys, were topics of established 
notoriety at a period indefinitely anterior to A.v. 1066? As far 
as these Carlovingian romances or chansons de geste are concerned, 
we must (with Monsieur Pluquet, the editor of Wace) “regarder la 
Chanson de Roland comme perdue.” But the substance of the true 
Cantilena Rollandi yet lives in the Norman isles, and even yet has 
power in its words. Ordericus Vitalis, the Norman historian, has re- 
lated that Robert Guiscard, Norman Duke of Apulia, having swallowed 
poison administered to him by his wife, delivered a long dying speech, 
which he professes* to recite. In the course of it, the duke specially 
deplores the absence of his son Boemond. F'ili mi Buamunde, he 
cries, virtute et sensu Zhebano par Epaminonda, ubi reperiam te ? 
Nobilis athleta Buamunde, militia Thessalo Achilli seu Francigena 
Rollando @quiparande, vivisne an detineris pernicie? Quid tibi_ con- 
tigit? Quid probitas tua devenit ? Ye. If any one could believe thut 
all this stuff came from the lips of Robert Guiscard, he must admit the 
general celebrity of Roland throughout the south and west of Europe, 
in the year 1085. But the whole is an idle declamation, composed in 
the cloisters of Saint Kvroul, and theatrically adapted to the occasion ; 
aud its date is merely the date of Ordericus, who completed his work 
in 114], or forty-six years after the publication of ‘Turpin, considered 
as synchronical with the Council of Clermont. 

It is therefore a false answer, and devoid of all solid foundation, that 
the muse of tradition had perpetually cherished the fame of the Prae- 
fect Rotlandus and paid to him that tribute which history denied him, 
He died unpraised by the Notary of Charlemagne, who must have 
known him; and he lay unsung for ages 


‘‘ Without the mecd of one melodious tear.” 


It is easy, then, to dispose of the theory of Monsieur Sismondi, that 
Rotlandust had earned his immense reputation as an opponent of the 
Saracens, in the days of Charles Martel and King Pepin, beginning 
circ. A.D. 720, and died at Roncevaux in the extreme of old age, after 
fifty-eight years of heroic services. And of the same theory repro 





Gestes used to be sung, the following passages will remove his doubt. p, xii. The 
passages adduced for that purpose are clear and appropriate. But to those who doubt 
whether they used to be sung on the field of battle, neither those passages nor any others 
that I have seen furnish any satisfaction. 

* Ordericus Lib. vii. p. 646, Duchesne. 
t Sismondi cit, Ferrario Storia degli Remanazi, i. p. 97. 
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duced by Doctor Ferrario, but eased in its chronology, by supposing 
that one Rotland performed wonders under Charles Martel, and that 
another was killed in 778. This latter idea rests upon the remark of 
Turpin, that “alius tamen Rolandus fuit, de quo nobis nunc silenduin 
est.” Those words will easily admit of at least two interpretations.*® 
‘They may allude to Duke Rollo himself, whom we know to have been 
by some called Rollandus; or they may (with perhaps greater pro- 
bability) be understood of that valiant Frank, whom Dudo Dean of 
Saint Quintin and William of Jumieges commemorate under the 
namet of Rotlandus Signifer, and who fell bearing the standard of 
I'rance inthe battle of Arques, which was gained in 876 by the said 
Rollo, Duke of the Normans. But they will not admit of I errario’s 
gloss upon them. For how, or whence, should the ignorant author of 
the Pseudo-Turpin have been aware of this imaginary hero of the 
Martellian era, of whom modern learning cannot detect the faintest 
vestige ? Not from history, for we find her silent (one sentence ex- 
cepted) about either of Dr. Ferrario’s two Rolands; not from romance 
and poetry, for they (rightly or otherwise) have confined the whole of 
Roland’s exploits to one man, and to the age of Martel’s grandson. 
The error of these distinguished authors consists in labouring to ac- 
count for facts, before the existence of those facts has been established. 
They are seeking when, and where, and how, this Roland made him- 
self illustrious above other men; when the truth is, that he never was 
so, but lived in the enjoyment of an ordinary reputation, that did not 
survive him. ‘There has been an unwillingness to acquiesce in the 
conclusion, which must ultimately prevail, that the Ganelonian treason- 
tragedy was an invention of the eleventh age. 

Kudon, descended from Clotaire the Second and Charibert, Mero- 
vingian kings of the Franks, reigned over the great countries between 
the Pyrenees and the Loire, then sometimes called in a large way Was- 
conia, but more usually and less improperly Aquitania ; and of which 
the inhabitants, not yet mixed up with the Franks, were still sometimes 
called the Romani. He maintained his independence against Charles 
Martel, Mayor of the Palace, and co-operated with that Mayor in the 
memorable defeat of the Moors near Tours. Hunald, his son, resisted 
with equal success the encroachments of that captain, and of his son 
Pepin, until 745, when he was compelled to acknowledge the paramount 
sovereignty of Pepin, then king. This intitled Carolus Calvust to say, 
that Hunald and his successor held Aquitaine “ nomine tamen Franco- 
rumregum.’’ His brother Hatto was inthe French interest ; and was, 
in that same year, treacherously inveigled into Duke Hunald’s power, 
and deprived of sight with a cruelty that produced his death. If those 
days exhibited crimes which we are less often doomed to witness, they 
also displayed more than an empty name of penitence. Soon after- 
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* The third interpretation, which the author supposes to be the true one, could 


not be here discussed without a most inconvenient anticipation. But it is this, that 
the alius R. is Eginhart’s, or the historical R., and Turpin’s an entire fiction, Of 
that, hereafter. 
{ Dudon, p. 77; Gul, Gemmet. p. 228, Duchesne. 

Pro Monasterio B, Mariw de Alaon ap, Bouquet, viii. 471. 
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wards, Duke Hunald sought refuge from the burthen of his crime in a 
monastery, where he spent twenty-three years, resigning his dukedom 
to his son Waifre or Guaiffre, whose valour has been remembered in 
romances as Don Gayferos or Sir Gayfere. Duke Waifre spent a life 
of war against Pepin, struggling for the independence of Aquitaine. 
In A.p. 768 he was assassinated in Perigord by Waratto, one of his 
lieutenants, at the instigation, it is feared, of hing Pepin, who sur- 
vived him but few months. At this time Lupus, son of Hatto, was 
governing Novempopulonia, or the proper and Pyreneean Gascony, and 
(as it seems) all Aquitaine south of Garonne. Lupus, son of Waifre, 

was unable to maintain himself in the duchy of Aquitaine against 
Charles, son of Pepin. Under these circumstances, Duke Hunald 
emerged from his cloister, and in his old age encountered in arms that 
prince’s rising genius and fortune. Defeated and put to flight, he | 
sought refuge with his nephew behind the Garonne. But Lupus, fol- | 
lowing the politics of his father Hatto, preferred to hold his dominions uy 
as a fief under the Franks. He accordingly delivered* up Hunald to | 

Charlemagne, who in return left Gascony to Lupus as a benefice or | | 
lief, fidelissimo Lupo Duci totam Vasconiee+ partem beneficiario jure | 
reliquit. This was in 769, But in the course of the ensuing nine 
years, it seems that Lupus, son of Hatto, died, and was succeeded, 
without the consent of the French king, by his cousin and namesake. 
lor Charles the Bald informs us that he, “ by deeds as well as name 
a Wolf, and to be called a robber rather than a duke, following in the 
steps of his wicked father, Waifre, and his apostate grandfather, 
Hlunald, seized it |Gascony| in right, as he alleged, of his, mother . 
Adela, daughter of our most faithful Duke Lupus. But while the 
atrocious ribald was making repeated and dissembling oaths to my ) 
glorious grandsire, Charles, the latter experienced, on his return out 
of Spain, the usual perfidy of him and his forefathers, when he with a 
troop of robbers sacrilegiously murdered the attendants of the army ; 
on which account the said Lupus being taken misere vitam in laqueo 
(nivit, a portion of Gascony being left in mercy to his son Adalaric 
for his decent maintenance.” The imputed treacheries of the brave 
Dukes of Aquitaine and Gascony resolve themselves into a protracted 
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struggle against the encroachments and usurpation of the Franks. 
The presence of Duke Lupus in person, to plunder the baggage in the 
pass of Roncevaux, is very unlikely. Charles the Bald must rather 
mean that he was suspec ‘ted of favouring the parties concerned in it, 


and that he failed in affording the due redress. What relates to his 
death may either signify that he put an end to his own existence, or | 
died by the hands of the executioner, for the words are ambiguous. 
Unless the expressions of Eginhart, “neque hoe factum ad presens 
vindicare poterat,” be taken ‘to imply a subsequent vengeance, history 
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* See Eginhart Vita Caroli, cap. 5. The old duke escaped to the court of Deside- 
rius, served in the unsuccessful war of the Lombards, and, being shut up with 
Desiderius in Pavia, was massacred by the inhabitants for refusing to listen to a ; 
capitulation. 

t All that pest of Aquitaine a called Gascony. Carolus Calvus ap. 

Bouquet, viii, 472.—See Chiniae de la Bastide Diss, sur les Basques, p. 230—8, 
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is profoundly silent as to any hostilities against Lupus, son of Waifre. 
But his capture and death must have occurred in 806, in which year 
Prince Louis (afterwards Emperor) was inducted into the possession of 
all Aquitaine* and Gascony, and at which year several of the 
annalists have words to this effect-—“In Hispania verd Navarri et 
Pampilonenses, qui superioribus annis ad Saracenos defecerant, in fidem 
recepti sunt.” 

W hatever share of guilt Duke Lupus may have had in this affair 
(whether any or none), it is easy to perceive that no allusion to him 
is contained in the infidelity of the Conte Gano. For, first, we must 
remember that the slaughter of the twelve paladins and their army 
was effected by the Saracen Emir of Saragossa, with an overwhelming 
host of Moslems; and that no reflection whatsoever is cast, by the 
original authors of the Carlovingian Romance, either upon the sove- 
reign or the people of Gascony. ‘They agree in representing the 
whole empire as united in allegiance to its head, and its sole enemies 
as Pagans. To the fidelity of Aquitaine and Gascony in particular 
they speak clearly enough, whether they speak falsely or not. Tur- 
pin informs us that Engeler, duke of the city called Aquitania, (which 
city had conquered the surrounding countries, and bestowed its name 
upon them,) accompanied Charlemagne, and that his city became 
entirely desolate after his death, because all its citizens, together with 
himself, in Runtiavalle gladio oceubuerunt, nec alios colonos habuit 
amplius, And he adds that Gayfere, king of Bordeaux—that is, 
Duke Gaiffre, father of this very Lupus, led three thousand warriors 
under Charlemagne. ‘Turoldus describes Gascony as a friendly and 
delightful portion of the Terra Major—i.e., of the French empire, 

“ Puis que il venent a ‘Terre Majur, 
Virent Guascuigne la terre leur seignur,” (ete. ,) 
and Sir Engeler, “li Guasecuinz de Burdele,” as one of the bravest 
that fell in Roncevaux. Nor is the father of Duke Lupus absent 
from his muster-roll, 
 Venuz i est li riches Dux Gaifiers.” 


The truth of history is entirely and studiously ejected from the 
scheme of the romance, as regards the people concerned in the attack. 
The semi-primitive romancer Luigi Pulci is, when fairly considered, 
equally pure of any traces of Gascon perfidy. No Gascons act any 
part in his scenes, nor is any Gascon named as an enemy or betrayer 
of Charles. But after enumerating the nations who formed the van- 
guard of Marsirius, Zinganees, Arabs, Syrians, Egyptians, Indians, 
Kthiopians, and Moors, he adds these words,— 
“FE Alcuin, che questa storia copia, 
Dice che gente di Guascogna v'era,”"—xxvi. 47. 

Here Pulei entirely renounces the fabulous strain, to make a dry 
quotation from Eginhart, whose life of Charles was, in those days, 
quoted as the work of Aleuin.+ But he never again alludes to the 


* Charta Caroli Magni ap. Bouquet, tom. v. p. 771. 
t It is so quoted by Riccobaldus of Ferrara, in 1297, by Alberic of Trois Fontaines, 
and by Boiardo, in his Istoria, Vide Eceard, Prefat. ad Riecobald. cap. xv. 
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subject in his romance of Morgante; though, in the authentic and 
historical life of Charles subjoined to it, he states the expedition 
into Spain and the brigandage of Roncesvalles historically, and stripped 
of all fable.* ‘The action of his poem includes no Gascon agency, 
and is based upon the primitive model. Four centuries and more 
from the origin of this mysterious fable, Ariosto introduced into his 
copious amplifications of it the historical character of Duke Hunald of 
Aquitaine, and the half-mythical character of Lupus of Bayonne, son 
to a certain Bertolagi: but whether he would have ventured to bring 
either of them to Roncesvalles, the imperfect state of his poem leaves 
uncertain. Secondly, the guileful Conte Gano cannot have been the 
type or substitute of Duke Lupus, or whoever commanded the Was- 
cones; for the Saracens of romance symbolize the Wascon assailants 
of history. And for him and his party to symbolize them, he must 
himself have been the commander of the Saracen forces, and a man 
of their nation and creed, instead of being a rank nobleman of the 
highest rank, in secret tres ity, but ostensible enmity, with them. The 
Count was a Frank, a favoure d courtier, and a confidential adviser, 
cuiding and marring his master’s councils. l*ew sovereigns who lived 
and reigned long were more exempted from the bitterness of internal 
faction and treachery than this great king of the Franks. The in- 
stances which did occur—viz., the conspiracy of Count Hartrad, in 
A.D. 786, and that of Pepin son of Himiltrudis in A.p. 792, produced 
no evil except to their authors, ‘To place in the same category with 
these, under the common name of treason, such feudal insubordination 
as the foreign dukes of Bavaria and of Aquitania may have shewn 
towards him, would amount to an instance of the fallacia aquivoci. 
The treason of Ganelon was, from the beginnings of the fable, 
ascribed to a bitter hatred of Roland, more than of his master; and, 
whatever we shall ultimately consider that to signify, it is shockingly 
discrepant from the character and position of Duke Lupus. That 
extensive domestic treason among the Franks, upon which the whole 
tragedy of the Paladins hinges, is a mere and pure figment,t and a 
contrived ingredient in the ideal Roncesvalles. 


Erratum.—In p. 367, note f. for “ one” read “ twenty-one.” 
’ 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A ROSARY. . 


SOME years ago @ rosary was brought from Spain which, whether 
regarded as an antique or a work of art, has very considerable interest. 
The description of it may be tedious, but it is (difficult 1 in any other 
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*U leant it be the w on ‘* suo praune’ XXViil. R992. 
+ After all these remarks were written, the following brief and peremptory dic- 
tum has met the writer’s eye, and proved to him that “they were not — 
‘le Ganelon des Romans n’est autre chose que Loup duc d’ Aquitaine.’ 
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way to convey a notion of the labour that must have been bestowed 
upon this devotional companion ; this, however, is in its favour—with 
three exceptions, every design is from a scripture subject, and every 
bead has at least one sentence of the creed and one text engraven on 


it. The material is boxwood; the date is said to be 1502, but after 
a very careful examination it has not been discovered. ‘The style of 


art, however, would assign it to that or the preceding century. 


The first member is a wooden signet ring, with an intricate coat of 


arms cut on a small hexagonal stamp; on the circle, the motto SANS 


FAULTE, ‘To this a very fine crucifix is attached, at the back of 


which, at the intersection of the cross, is a minute bas relief of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Ann, with the infant Saviour. The form and 
size of the beads will be best learned from the accompanying cut, 





the beauty and intricacy of the workmanship, from the fact that there 
is strong and high expression in the faces, although many of them 
scarcely exceed the size of pins’ heads; and the grouping tells the 
story in most cases too perfectly to require any explanation, In the 
description, 1, is the letter marked on the bead; 2, the motto round 
its summit; 3, the motto round its base; 4, the name in the upper 
triangles, (a letter or more in each ;) 5, the name in the lower 
triangles. The subjects on the beads are in very high relief, some- 
times quite free from the background ; they are each contained in a 
lozenge; five lozenges on each bead, signified by the first five letters 
in the description. 

Minst Beap—I. L. 2, CREDO IN DEUM PATRE OMNI- 
POTETEM CREATORE CELI ET TERRE. 3, Quvdi psrabel 


Dns Deus tuus unus est.deucto vi. 4. PETRUS; 5. MOVSES. 
a. S. Peter. b. The Creator in the starry sky, blessing the world. c. A 
stn with rays, and the motto, “Hur Be’. d. Moses. e. Moses on 
Sinai, receiving the two tables of the law. 

Seconp Breap.—1. K. 2. ET IN JESU XPM FILIU 
EP’ UNICU DNM NRM. $3. Erultabo in deo jhesu meo. abac. 3. 
4. JOWANES. 5. ABACUEC. a. A very fine figure of St. John, 


with a chalice in bis hand, b. John the Baptist as a child, or possibly 
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the Saviour. c, The Almighty, a majestic figure. d, Habakkuk. 
e. Daniel in the lions’ den. [?] 

Tarp Beav.—l. I. 2. QUI CONCEPTUS EST DE SPU 
SANCTO NAT” EX MARIA VIRGINE. 3. Gece bdirgo enciz 
piet et paviet ff. Esae 7. 4. JACOB’. 5. ESAMAD. a. S. James, a 
very fine figure. b. The Annunciation. c. The stable, with Joseph, 
Mary, and the infant Jesus, d. Isaiah. e. The martyrdom of Isaiah. 

Fourta Brav.—I1. H. 2. PASS’ SB PONCIO CRUCI- 
FIXVS MORTU’ ET SEPV. 3. €qo sum bermis et now homo, Ps, 
31. 4. ANDREAS. 5. BAVIWD. a.S. Andrew. b. A crucifixion, 
fine group of five figures. c, The entombment. d. David. e. David 
dancing before the ark. 

hirth Beap,.—1. G. 2. DESCENDIT AD INFERNA. 
3. Evucit binctos ve lacu, Zacha 9. 4. PHS. 5. ZTACWARULAD. 
a. Sitting figure, with cross staff, (qy. Philip?) b. Christ preaching 
to the spirits in prison. c, Zechariah. d.. . . [?]| e. Hell. 

Sixtu Beap.—1. FF. 2, TERTIA DIE RESURREXIT 
A MORTUIS. 3. Ghomuit Jonam in arivam, Jone. 2. 4. 
THOMAS. 5. JONAD. a. Thomas. b. Christ passing from 
among the guards sleeping at his tomb, the principal figure excellent, 
c. The fish ejecting Jonah. d. The Shunemite relating to the Pro- 
phet the death of her son. e, Death, in the act of striking. 

Seventy Beap.—l. E. 2. ASCENDIT IT CELOS SEDET AD 
DEXTRA DEI PRIS ON. 3, @vificat in celo ascensione sua am’. 
4. BTHOLOME’. 5. AMOS. a. S. Bartholomew. b. The 
Ascension, twelve figures. c. Amos. d. Bearing the cross after 
Christ (?) e. The transfiguration. 

Eighth Breap—l. D. 2. INDE VENTUR® JUDICARE 
VIVOS ET MOR, 3. Epse inter fratres Dibidet, Ozer, 13. 4. HAA- 
CHE’. 5. OZEUS. a. St. Matthew. b. Christ sitting on a 
rainbow, pronouncing judgment, seven figures. c. Hosea. d. The 
judgment of Solomon, very fine. e. Figure with scroll and motto, “ At 
de’ reserabit pectora luce secreta.”’ 


Nintu Brap. —1.G. 2. CREDO IN SPIRITO SANCTO. 
3. Efundam Ve spiritu meo sr oem carne, Pohel,2. 4. JACOB. 
5. JOWEL. a. James the less. b. The descent of the Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, (12 figures.) c. Joel. d. Female pointing to a scroll 
and motto . . . . e. The baptism of the Messiah in Jordan, 

Texta Beav. — 1. B. 2.SCAM ECCLESIA CATHOLICA. 
SACTORU COION. 3. Confirmabo testamentum nobum, ther, 
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31. 4. SEAON. 5. BHHERMEAS. a. Simon with a saw. 
b. The Pope surrounded by bishops and cardinals, nine figures. 
c. Jeremiah. d. The good Samaritan, four figures and a_ horse. 
e. Sibyl, with scroll and motto. “ Jam nova progenies celo demitti.” 

The last member is a bead about an inch and a half in diameter. 
Two belts of decorated tracery, with cusps at a lower level, surround 
the upper and lower portions, and between them, to each hemisphere, 
there is a belt, one inscribed with the motto “ OMNE QUOD NON 
EST EX FIDE PECCATU EST RO.;” the other, “ SANCTI 
PER FI DEVICERV'T REGNA, HEB. v. This bead opens with 
a hinge, between the two mottos, and displays a most extraordinary 
specimen of skill, Two medallions are thus formed ; round the upper 
margin of one, “ REMISSIONEM PECCATORUM ;” round the 
lower, “ Septies labate in PorVane ;” within the arch thus inscribed, 
not quite an inch and five-eighths in diameter, three actions are repre- 
sented on different planes. ‘The distance shews the roof and interior 
of a house, where a young female is speaking to a matron, in a sub- 
missive attitude. ‘This appears to be the Israelite slave relating the 
miracles of the prophet in Samaria to her Syrian mistress. The 
middle ground is the Jordan, with Naaman bathing on the right bank, 
the house of Elisha, with his name under the window, and himself at 
the door; on the left, five servants of Naaman, in oriental costume. 
In the foreground is a figure which I cannot identify. 

The other half bead has on the upper part “ CARNIS RESUR- 


RECTIONEM ET VITAM ETERNA.” In the foreground, on one 
side, is a naked figure of Job, holding a scroll and motto, which runs 
round the lower half of the circle, “Carne mea bebo Deum.” On 
the opposite side a draped figure of St. Peter, sitting with the keys at 
heaven's gate, which forms the principal mass in the centre. Above 
is a heaven, with stars, then a semicircle of clouds, and within it, in 
a group which a sixpence entirely covers, stand eleven full length 
figures, beautifully finished. In the centre stands the Saviour, with 
his cross formed into a banner, in the prime of his years; his right 
hand holds the Blessed Virgin’s, her long hair forming her drapery : 
the remaining figures play on various instruments of music. On the 
pages of this “lewd man’s book” all these materials for thought were 
thus inscribed ; and it is, perhaps, as new to others as to the writer, 
to find so much of holy truth so free from error entwined with such 
an instrument of mental slavery and superstition. 





SACRED POETRY. 





GRIEF AND COMFORT. 


BY MAGLOIRE DE ST. PIERRE. 


* Tombez, larmes silencieuses, 
Sur une terre sans pitie ; 
Non plus entre des mains picuses, 
Ni sur le sein de )’amitie!"—Lastantine. 


Fatt, silent tears, on earth’s cold sands ! 
Stream on, unheeded, unreprest ! 
Moisten not Piety’s linked hands, 
Nor anxious Friendship’s heaving breast! 


Stream on, like unprolific rain, 
Down some bleak mountain’s rugged side, 
For which life’s day-star glows in vain, 
Morn’s fluttering zephyr never sigh'd ! 
Though men and brethren, can the proud 
Let Mercy’s light on Misery shine, 
And, meekly kneeling, tear the shroud 
From contrite hearts that bleed and pine ? 


"Tween them and radiance lurid Night, 
Ne’er interposed her envious pall ; 
No chilling fears their prospect blight ; 
In their rich cup there is no gall. 


Still murmur not! Shall frivolous churls, 
Who pass thee by with scowl-or sneer, 
Lavish of Sympathy’s bright pearls, 
Yield a meek brother tear for tear ’ 


Disdain a frowning world’s relief ! 
Farth’s vain compassion disavow, 
Then sweetly feed on holy grief, 
With moist hands clasp’d o’er thy pale brow! 


In Care’s long night of mental dearth, 
When Feeling bursts at Sorrow’s call, 

Reft of each hope, renounces earth, 
And, save her Gop, abandons all; 


When hearts are ice, when ancient friends 
Quai!, as we sink on woe’s foul strand ; 

When Love's last frail prop, faithless, bends, 
Snaps, breaks, and wounds the victim’s hand ; 


When timid ones—dear traitors !—own 
Their dread of misery’s hated name, 
And leave us, helpless and alone, 
To slander, innocence, and shame ; 
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When, through life’s vista, nought appears 
Whereon to build man’s eager trust ; 

And when the wormwood of our tears 
Flavours Affliction’s daily crust ; 


Then is thy mighty voice, O God! 
Heard in each dreary soul’s calm hour; 
Thine hand upheaves grief’s icy load, 
And weaken spirits know thy power! 


Thy soul-reviving words compose, 
Feelings by grace and love set free ! 

Father! they comfort only those 
Who own no comforter save thee. 


Thy gracious arm, Eternal Friend ! 
Still clasps us nearer to thy breast, 

Till worldlings, whom our smiles offend, 
Ask, with a sneer, ‘‘ Are these the blest ?” 





CORRESPONDENCE. °* 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


DR. MOLESWORTIVS REPLY TO + “ PRO ECCLESIA DEI’S” STRIC- 
TURES UPON “COMMON SENSE” IN “EVERYBODY’S MAGA. 
ZINE.” 

Sir,—I am confident you will not refuse me, in my own name, the 

privilege of replying to an anonymous correspondent, whom you have 

permitted to arraign me in your pages, and in no very measured 
terms. ‘That the periodical entitled “ Common Sense” has drawn upon 
me the accusation of severity towards dissent occasions no surprise ; 
but I cannot say the same with respect to the charge of excessive 
liberality. Your correspondent accuses me of a want of “ catholic 
principle,” of lauding the “ sin of schism,” of making no other distine- 
tion than between those who are guilty of acts of turbulence, and those 
who are quiet, and of want of judgment in allowing that any, either 
modern dissenters or old nonconformists, may be called pious or 
respectable. et us see by what arguments he persuaded himself, and 
would persuade others, that there is ground for these accusations in the 
periodical which has incurred his displeasure. I shall endeavour to 
shew— 

1. That he confounds things which are perfectly distinct. 

2. He misinterprets both the general tenour and particular pas- 

sages of “* Common Sense.” 

3. He lays down with an authority to which he has established 
no title, his opinion as to certain facts, and the policy of cer- 
tain statements. 
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1. He delivers, as an axiom that “ piety and dissent are contradie- 
tory terms. But this is not true. Dissent and duty to @od are con- 
tradictory terms; for dissent is sin, and sin cannot be duty to God. 
But dissent relates to an act, piety to the intention, of him who per- 
forms the act. If he will not admit this to be the true sense of piety, 
he cannot possibly deny that in this sense it is used by the editors of 
«Common Sense.” ‘There is no contradiction in saying that a dis- 
senter, really believing that by dissent he is doing his duty to God, is 
pious or respectable. It cannot be denied that his intention is an 
effort of piety. This statement at once shews the confusion of ideas 
which misleads your correspondent. The application of the terms 
pious and respectable* to sincere (though deluded) dissenters, far from 
being at variance with “ catholic principle” is entirely in the spirit of 
it. And nothing can do more prejudice to the spread of that principle 
than the inaccurate and uncharitable dogmas of your correspondent, 
which would make it a sin to give any credit for sincerity to those 
who are ignorant of the nature of the church, and have been educated 
in blindness and prejudice. Neither does the “ abstract sin of schism” 
make it inconsistent with “ catholic principle’ to hold or express 
opinions as to the degree of guilt in the sinner ; nor as to his greater or 
/ess apparent distance from that state of mind in which hopes may be 
entertained of his coming, by God’s grace, to the right path. Neither 
does “ catholic principle” condemn us for estimating the comparative 
malignity against the church, entertained or exercised, not only by 
individuals, but even by different sects, or by the rulers of those sects, 
at different periods. Of those who take such a view of “ catholic 
principle,” as your correspondent does, I must take leave to say, “ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of?’ Would the Catholic 
church condemn us as wanting in her principle if we attributed pious 
intention to Saul, though sinning not only in dissent from, but in per- 
secution of, the church of Christ, when, as he himself pleads, he “ did it 
ignorantly in unbelief’? Would Jesus condemn us if we allowed the 
benevolent Samaritan, of his own beautiful parable, to have been 
pious and respectable? Yet he wasa schismatic, Or again, when 
the ¢enth leper returned to glorify God, would it have betrayed a want 
of “ catholic principle” to have called him ptous or respectable!’ Yet 
the Evangelist pointedly says, “ He was a Samaritan ;” or, in other 
words, a schismatic. Nicodemus acknowledged our Saviour’s goodness 
and truth, yet he was a Pharisee; had not renounced his sect; had 
not joined Jesus; and had only come to himby night. Yet, from the 
conversation recorded between Jesus and him, can we conclude that 
catholie principle forbids us to speak of him (notwithstanding his weak 
faith and sinful fear of man) as a pious and respectable man, or to 
draw any distinction between him and those of his sect, who are de- 
nounced as “ hypocrites” and “ vipers” ? The eighteenth article does, 
indeed, forbid us to say “ that every man shall be saved by the sect 
which he professeth.” But that is very different from denying that a 





* The term “ pious” is, of course, applied in that qualified sense in which it must 
always be applied to the weak and imperfect volitions of sinful and fallen man, 
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man, believing that there is “ only the name of Jesus Christ whereby 
man must be saved,” may be saved in that sect; or yet more, cannot, 
without a violation of ** Catholic principle,” be spoken of as pious or 
respectable, 1 will cite, however, on this point an authority, on which 
your correspondent will not look with an eye so jaundiced as upon 
mine. I quote from No. 51 of ‘* Tracts for the ‘Times.”* 


“ T allow (says the writer) that there may be conscientious dissenters ; nay, 
I hope in charity there are many ; but by a conscientious dissenter 1 mean 
aman who separates himself from the church because he thinks he finds 
something in her doctrines or discipline so far contrary to scriptural truth, 
and the precepts of the gospel, that, by adhering to ~ he would be putting 
an obstacle in the way of his own salvation.” . 

‘‘ When I say that dissent is a sin, I by no means s thereby imply that for 
that reason every dissenter is at once and necessarily a sinner. To say that 
a particular thing is a sin, is a very different thing from saying that every 
one who does itis asinner.” . . 

“ For when a man thinks the church unscriptural, he has a good reason for 
leaving it, and is (what I have called above) a conscientious dissenter ; though 
at the same time, I am bound to say, I think his conscience a very erroneous 
one, Which leads him to consider the church unscriptural; and while I allow 
him to be conscientious in one sense of the word, yet I also think him here- 
tical; just as those men who (as our Lord foretold) thought, when they per- 
secuted the apostles, “ they did God service,” were wrong, not in that they 
obeyed - their conscience, but because they had not a more enlightened con- 
science.” 

We will next deal with your correspondent’s misrepresentations 
of the general tenour and particular passages of “ Common Sense.”’ 
I{e attributes to us a classification which we have neither imagined 
nor expressed ; and also the errorof condemning only the “ accidents” 
of the sin of schism, and lauding the sin itself. We give his own 
words :— 

“The Editors of ‘ Common Sense’ appear perfectly content to receive with 
affectionate respect all quiet, unobtrusive, courteous, uncomplaining, rate- 
paying schismatics, who emphatically acquiesce in this unchivalric motto, 
‘Let the church alone.’ The preface condemns all turbulent schismatics, 
not as schismatics, but because they are turbulent, and factious, and insolent ; 
the corn-law dissenter, the Chartist-social-radical-anti- churchrate brawlers 
and disturbers are denounced, but the quiet, conscientious dissenter is affection- 
ately praised—that is, the ‘accident’ of the sin is condemned, but the essen- 
tial matter, or the sin itself, 1s lauded.” 

Surely such a grave charge ought to have been sustained, not by a 
general reference to the preface, which many of your readers have 
probably never seen, but by some passage or passages in it. Yet not 
one has he produced to support it, save the words, “ Let Tok Cuurcu 
Atonk;” which seem to fright him from his propriety, and to be preg- 
nant with more mysterious meanings than Lord Burleigh’s celebrated 
shake of the head. I utterly deny having made any such classifica- 
tion as he has invented. I do not withhold from the turbulent, any 
more than the quiet, the admission that he may be conscientious under 
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. A tract which (like many others of those writers who are so ignorantly and 
indiscriminately condemned on account of occasional errors, while those who love 
truth and sound religious research are under incalculable obligations to them) is too 
little known, 
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the delusion of an erroneous conscience. I distinguish, as far as piety or 
conscience are concerned, the really deluded dissenter from the mere 
political dissenter, who uses the names of conscience and dissent for the 
convenience of faction. Ido speak of other individual dissenters as 
also pious, and as more enlightened than the turbulent, in being able 
to see some merits in the church, and to discern the gross unlawfulness 
and sin of using violence and calumny to advance their own tenets, 
or injure the church. But in making this distinction, I do not exclu- 
sively attribute to them a pious intention; and still less do I « aud” 
the sin of schism, of which they are guilty. Both them and all dis- 
senters, acting under a deluded conscience, I warn of the folly as well 
as wickedness of “ kicking against the pricks,” and advise them to 
“ LET THE CHURCH ALONE.” 

I shall not imitate your correspondent in making these assertions with- 
out bringing passages to sustain them, and wish to observe generally that 
the semi-secular character of our work does not often lead us to speak 
of schism or dissent in the abstract, but that when it does, we always 
condemn it decidedly. We state in the preface our intention “ to give 
the world a faithful portrait, (not a very flattering one, your corres- 
pondent must allow) of schism drawn neither from (our) own fancy, 
nor from the boastings, but from the sayings and doings of dissenters 
themselves.” This design leads us to the special exposure of their 
turbulence and outrage, and to regard dissent in its potas, rather than 
in its abstract sinfulness. Yet the quotations which follow will shew 
that we do not lose sight of even the latter. 


“ They (i.e., the sayings and doings) are moreover fruits which shew the 
nature of the tree which produces them.” — Preface, p. il. 

‘¢ Many dissenters not only disclaim but detest sedition and disloyalty. 
Let them come out from among parties and deeds which tend to encourage 
both. The fruits are evidently evil, let them look to the éree.”"—Common 
Sense, vol. i. 154. 

‘When, and in what early Church (if not in me) existed the form of sound 
doctrine, from which to dissent the Scriptures decreed it heresy, or in respect 
of which the spirit, speaking by the mouth of Paul, prohibits divisions ? Was 
that church, or that form of doctrine, that of any one of the countless spawn of 
sects which now stand before us ?”"—p. 51. From Peter Plain’s Vision. 

‘“‘ My existence and commission are not matters of opinion, but facts, deter- 
mined and established long ago by the ‘ Ancient of Days’—the Allwise, the 
Almighty! My existence is derived not from man, but from the will and 
fiat of him, who said ‘ Let there be light, and there was light,’(Gen. i.) ‘My 
commission is from that dear and great Lord and Head,’ (Ephes. i. 33,33: 
Col. i. 18, 19;) to whom was given ‘ all power in Heaven and in earth,’ 
Matt. xxviii. 18;) who gave me the ‘ promise’ of the Holy Ghost, but com- 
manded me to wait his time, and his puBLIC CALLING AND AutuHortiry, (Luke, 
xxiv. 49; Acts, i. 8; Acts, xi. ;) before I should presume to act in his name ; 
and who also set the example of not taking upon himself the honour of the 
priesthood, unless ‘ called of God,’ (Hebrews, v. 5.) 

‘Can it for a moment, O ‘ Common Sense,’ have entered into thy sober 
imagination that, whether there is a church, or what that church is, can be left 
as a question, to be settled by discoveries made about sixteen hundred years 
after the days of the apostles? Can it be a question to be decided by human 
conceits, or by the votes of men from the ploughs or shopboards, or of 
women from their wash-tubs or parlour, who are to be the ‘ ambassadors’ of 
Christ, and ‘ stewards’ of his mysteries? Canst thou believe that yon dis- 
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cordant gathering of sects are the Church? They! who have nothing in 
common with each other; whose passwords are strife and agitation; whose 
weapons are lawlessness and revilings ; who have pledged their right hand 
even to the polluting grasp of Atheism and infidelity, of revolution and 
anarchy, to gratify their hostility against me ?”—p. 52. From Peter Plain’s 
Vision. 

‘As in every age, from that day to the present, those who have dissented 
from the church, and set up their own imaginations and pride against her 
doctrines and ordinances, have gone from one sin to another, and become first 
schismatics and separatists, and then persecutors ; so it was with Cain.”—p. 76. 

“God himself spake to Cain, (as he afterwards authorized his church and 
ministers to speak to sinners and schismatics,) to declare the path of safety, to 
warn him against departure from it, and finally to denounce the punishment of 
self-will and disobedience.” —p. 77. 

I will close these quotations with one in which the words which 
seem to have so startled your correspondent occurred before, as inti- 
mated in the preface :-— 

“The verities of the church, and the fallacies of dissent, are brought by dis- 
senters into collision. The result is seen in the compacted strength of the 
former and the shattered and sinking state of the latter. We have advised 
them to LET THE CHURCH ALONE; and it was good advice, though they reject 
it.”—p. 144. 

I need not comment on these passages, but only ask your readers 
whether they exhibit the language of persons who condemn only the 
accidents” of the sin, and daud the sin itself. 

3. On this head, | must be very brief, having trespassed already 
at too great length. With respect to praise of Wesleyanism,* or 
any form of schism, I must repeat, that to attribute such praise to 
me is a complete misrepresentation. That I do compare the Wesleyans 
with other sects, and regard them as dess hostile to the church, is 
true. And I also speak of many Wesleyans as having both ex- 
pressed admiration and reverence of the church, and having supported 
it against other schismatics. Your correspondent seems to doubt the 
fact. ‘The doubts are founded on his own experience—my statements 
on mine. Whether he has had any better means of observation than 
myself | cannot know ; but as a presbyter of nearly thirty years’ stand- 
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* Noman can read the passage from ‘ Peter Plain’s Vision,” and not see with 
what injustice the description of a group formed of individuals of various sects, in 
which Wesleyans were more numerous than those of other sects, is applied to 
Wesleyanism, or the sect and schism which has little left but the name of Wesley. 
When I have lauded the Wesleyans, even on the ground of their moderation, it has 
been only in comparison with other sects, as witness the article entitled, “‘ Dissenting 
would be Intolerance and Persecution,” vol. i. pp. 68—72, 

In that article occurs the following passage :— 

** We say Wesleyans / for the fact of tish outrage proceeding from one of their con- 
gregations strengthens the evidence that the evils of schism will be always the same in 
kind, though they may differ in degree. On more than one occasion we have ad- 


mitted their moderation, as compared with other dissenters. ‘The professions of 


Wesley in favour of the church are also notoriously contradictory to the practices 
here exhibited. If even in this body separation from the church produces such fruit, 
what rancour, intolerance, and persecution must spring from dissent in its most rabid 
forms! That many respectable members of the Wesleyan body loathe such proceed- 
ings, and are ashamed of them, we doubt not. But disgust alone will not pons them 
in safety, nor acquit them in the sight of divine justice, or of even ‘common sense.’ 
From that which their heart condems, let their judgment withdraw them. Let them 
come out from the evil of schism, which generates strife, and come back to the church, 
wherein is ‘unity of spirit and the bond of peace,’” 
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ing, I see no reason to receive the ipse dixit of an anonymous writer 
(w hose letter indicates neither age nor accuracy) upon that point. He 
raises the question of the policy of admitting that a Wesle ‘yan or other 
sectarian may be pious. I think honesty the best policy. If it be 
truth, I see no reason to suppress it; nor do I think that the poor man 
will sooner be “aware of the abstract sin of sc hism,’’ or of the excel- 
lence of the holy catholic church, by her members ‘adopting the prin- 

ciple that the terms pious and re spectable are never to be applied to any 
individual dissenter, even though he may hope for salvation only in 
the name and through the merits of Jesus Christ. 

I am sorry to claim so much room, and not less so to have my time 
and Jabour so wasted. But everybody knows that an objection or 
accusation, however unjust, may be made in a few lines, which cannot 
be refuted in fifty times the space.* 

1am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
Rochdale, Jan, 5, 1848. 


J. EK. N. Moteswortnh, 





THE CONVERSION OF MR. PHILP, AN UNITARIAN MINISTER, 
AND THE STATE OF DISSENT AT ROCHDALE, 
Sir,—There is no place in which, in proportion to its size, dissent has 
been for many years supported by greater power and wealth than in 

Rochdale. 

But the people of Rochdale have not been insensible to the spirit 
of inquiry into principle which has been recently awakened. 
They are a sincere people, strong in their anger and in their attach- 
ments; and a convulsive irritation has accompanied the disturbance 
of their old prejudices. That, however, will pass away as conviction 
arises, and they become thoroughly awakened to the truth. ‘The 
dawnings of this day have disclosed themselves in harbingers not 
likely to be mistaken. Mr. Philp, the Unitarian minister has come 
to me to renounce his errors, and is a candidate for baptism. Of the 
disinterestedness of his conduct I shall adduce unquestionable proofs 
in a preface I propose to affix to a statement of his views, which is 
preparing for publication, and which | expect to be able to advertise 
in your February number, 

Besides this, the minister and an influential portion of the Lady 
Huntingdon’s congregation of this town have applied to be admitted 
to the church, and offered to transfer their chapel, if the bishop will 
consecrate it. Moreover, the process of splitting and strife is going 
on here in more than one congregation, and with a virulence quite 
equal to, if not greater than, the or dinary result of schism. In the cases 
also cited of conversions to the church is strikingly visible the pecu- 
liarity which commonly distinguishes those conversions—that they 
arise not among the weakest and most ignorant, but among the bes¢ 
educated, the most sober, and the most intelligent of the dissenters. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, J. i. N, MoLesworra. 


* Should * Pro Ecclesia Dei” wish to make any » vedeladion, (for which ther re veosibe 
seems No occasion,) he will see the propriety of allowing the Editor to annex his 
name.—Enp, 
M 2 
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FOX’S ACTS AND MONUMENTS. 


Sir,—In consequence of my being a member of the Parker Society, 
I received last night a printed letter from Messrs. Seeley, informing 
me of an intended new edition of “ Fox’s Acts and Monuments.” 
May I be allowed to insert a few remarks in your magazine on the 
subject. 

If Fox’s polemical book is to be wholly reprinted, it becomes in 
some measure our own, and it ought, therefore, to be an edition whose 
every statement has been subjected to the best verification of which it 
is capable, and corrected and amended where necessary; and | 
think that it ought to be accompanied by a preliminary volume, 
presenting an accurate and learned account of the prejudices, tenets, 
feelings, and events of the times of the Reformation, illustrative of the 
Acts and Monuments. Mr. Maitland, the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
learned librarian, has shewn us that no translations or historical state- 
ments in Fox can be implicitly relied upon; that either through the 
ignorance or carelessness of himself, or those employed by him, most 
extraordinary mistakes have been made—nay,what is much worse, that 
Fox has, by suppression of part of a record, and by perversion of 
other parts, endeavoured to represent some unchristian heretics as 
Christian martyrs. From the time that I read this statement in your 
magazine, lox and his editors became the object of my interest; and 
I have been hoping that Mr. Maitland might feel it incumbent upon 
him to examine Fox’s work throughout, and give us the result of his 
inquiries, if not in a new edition, at least in some other satisfactory 
way. FF ox’s valuable and undoubted documents should be imbedded 
in as little error as possible. Whether Mr. Maitland is intending any- 
thing of the kind I cannot guess. His pamphlets are so unconnected, 
that I do not yet discover their ultimate tendency. 

I have said, “ if F’ox’s book is to be wholly reprinted,” my inten- 
tion being, to imply a question whether, without entering upon the 
polemical nature of the work, it be desirable, in the present day, to 
reprint it wholly as a household book, “ an indispensable family book.” * 
I frankly declare that my own children, with my consent, shall not 
read it till they are able to sift the wheat from the chaff. I should 
extremely regret their imbibing the tone and spirit of that work. At 
the same time I can make great allowances for Fox and his friend. 
The unprovoked murder, as they might justly consider it, of three or 
four handred of their party, their own sufferings and exile, and the 
personal conduct of some of the leading papists, together with the 
political machinations of the Roman party in Elizabeth’s days, had 
their natural effect on the church at large in her reign; on some, 


among whom was Fox, more than on others. An exceeding spirit of 


bitterness towards Rome, not more than what, humanly speaking, 
Rome deserved, but more than what Christians ought to feel, pre- 
vailed among them; it was the combination of irritated, personal, 








* Another correspondent has sent a curious illustration of Fox’s influence on a 
family. See p. 192. 
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political, and religious feelings, the bad effects of which even twe, at 
this distance of time, are still experiencing, since, instead of regard- 
ing Rome as a Christian church, although a fallen one, the object of 
our commiseration and our prayers, many of us entertain feelings 
towards her which could only be justified by recent persecution, or by 
ner really being the Antichrist which we presume to account her. 
We imbibe her own hateful spirit, and thus Rome is not only a curse 
to herself, but is made by us a curse also to ourselves. I do not wish 
my children, for their own welfare, to entertain such feelings; they 
are not scriptural, and therefore they shall not read lox at present. 
Indeed, for young people I think parts of Fox absolutely pernicious, 
aud of irreligious tendency. I should as soon think of putting into 
their hands the eighty-fifth “ Tract for the Times.” 

Besides, while I am on this subject, may I suggest that there isnot only 
asin but also an impolicy in our encouraging the profanely unchristian 
feelings towards Rome which are sometimes visible in Fox. We 
give influence to her by such a way of talking about her. We elevate 
her into a rival, create rather an English prejudice in her favour, 
instead of teaching her to be regarded as a fallen, erring member, yet 
still a member, of the great Catholic community. Nothing more is 
wanting than for our church, in some luckless hour, to publish as a 
body a polemical work, whose statements cannot be justified. It is 
quite one thing, such a work as Fox descending to us, and quite 
another thing our making all its statements our own by reprinting 
them. The papist would easily be able to point out to unlearned 
listeners, errors, mistakes, perversions, and exaggerations, and making 
use of the old saying, “ Kx uno disce omnes,” with a commiserating 
sigh, regret that sensible people can be so deluded; and then what 
becomes of what Mr. Bickersteth calls our ‘* Protestant Artillery’? ? 

Again: if Fox is to be made an indispensable family book, to be 
found in every mansion and every cottage, another question arises, 
started by Mr. Maitland, how far conscientious members of our church 
can feel justified in printing for such very general ipaer the views 
on church matters which are frequently to be found in this work. I 
may value very highly, and know properly how to use, many ex- 
tracts and documents in Fox which I should not think advisable for 
all my unlearned neighbours to be poring over. I may value them 
in an historical point of view, as shewing the tenets and working of men’s 
minds at that awful period; and I may delight and gratefully rejoice 
in beholding how by a merciful providence there was produced out of 
such discordant and often unchristian materials, the most perfect 
form of doctrine and church discipline which has ever appeared in the 
Christian world since the days of the apostles, for such 1 fully believe 
our own to be; and yet there may be much in Fox on those subjects 
which I do not think that the unlearned (I do not mean the lower 
orders only) will be the better for reading; on the contrary, it may 
greatly confuse them, if not pervert their minds. We daily see how 
credit is given to crotchets and heresies because they are protruded in 
pious language, or their author is accounted a religious man, (I be- 
lieve this to be a very choice device of Satan, and one that the Chris- 
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tian church has often had to weep over) much more if the man were 
to recommend his opinions by martyrdom. There is no nonsense, 
scarcely any amount of error, that is not capable of being combined 
with piety; and it unfortunately happens that the piety recommends 
the nonsense or error. 

Pray might not the object of the originators of this publication be 
successfully attained by a judicious selection from Fox. It might, 
with care, be made a most valuable work. 

As to the /ate reprint, I do not think that Messrs. Seeley were to 
blame. In so saying, lam quite a stranger to them, They probably 
knew no more about Fox than Fox knew about them. They were, 
however, careful to employ clergymen to prepare the work, and they 
were assured by Mr. Bickersteth, and others in whom they had con- 
fidence, that these clergymen were quite competent to the task ; and 
I have no doubt but there was good faith in all this on all sides, and 
that neither publishers, editors, nor recommenders knew anything 
about kox’s book, as to its composition, had ever thoroughly consi- 
dered its contents, and that, consequently, no persons were more asto- 
nished than they were at Mr. Maitland’s pamphlets and exposures. 
The last edition may therefore in a great measure, be excused, on 
the plea of sheer ignorance in all parties concerned ; but the excuse 
cannot apply to a second reprint. And any one may be excused in 
asking Messrs. Seeley if they seriously purpose to republish Fox's 
** misconceptions, misquotations, and mistranslations” (1 use their own 
words, once more, I ask this question, because it is stated in the 
prospectus that the reprint is to issue in March, and I cannot imagine 
(1 may be in error, and 1 shall rejoice greatly if I am so, and shall 
be glad to be informed of it), but I cannot imagine that Fox’s work 
has been thoroughly verified and corrected in the period of two or three 
years. And if it has not, 1 beg to raise my protest against any new 
edition until it has. I hope that the members of the Parker Society 
will not be satisfied with a partial improvement. Mr. Maitland 
might again, and to our shame, be upon us with an additional array 
of errors quite as bad as the last. I see that Mr. Dale calls such detec- 
tious “ minute and captious criticism.” This is a very flippant re- 
mark, and so extremely inapplicable, that as I know nothing of Mr. 
Dale beyond his letter, | must be excused if I conclude that either he 
dloes not understand what he is writing about, or if he do, that he is 
one of, I dare say, a large number to whom it would be the same to 
read in Fox that the queen went to St. Paul’s, or St. Paul’s to the 
queen ; or that the Bishop of London resided at Jerusalem, and said 
mass every morning to the Emperor of China, (it being lucky for the 
bishop if he reaches home without being converted into the Celestial 
mperor himself; whose faith in Fox rests peaceful and undisturbed, 
although he is proved to have falsified a document, and to whom, 
provided only papists burn them, it is of no importance whether the so 
called martyrs were immoral heretics or pious Catholics; these are the 
sort of errors whose detection is called “ minute and captious criticism.” 
1 was sorry to see Mr. Dale’s letter, inasmuch as in my obscurity I 
had been hoping that a better day was dawning upon England, and that 
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to arrive at truth was beginning to be our aim. In this light it is that 
| have regarded Mr. Maitland’s pamphlets as very valuable in encou- 
raging inquiry, in leading persons to investigate original sources, to 
love truth and cultivate accuracy, and not to be satisfied with loose 
statements, compilations, and hashes, made up for party taste; and 
it will be a heavy blow and great discouragement to my anticipations 
if 1 should find a large body of the clergy content to accept a work, 
a large portion of which, should it not have been thoroughly verified 
and corrected, will only mislead them even if they can understand it. 
[ would suggest to the members of the Parker Society, (if they will 
have an entire reprint,) to require from Messrs. Seeley a thoroughly 
corrected work. Let them encourage Messrs. Seeley to reward some 
competent editor satisfactorily for his trouble, and cheerfully them- 
selves pay a larger price. ‘Truth is never dear, while error is never 
cheap.* 

[ will beg permission to make one or two more observations. | 
think that they ought to be made by some one; and as I really do 
not know even the outward form of any of the three gentlemen whom 
they concern, and whose letters are in the prospectus, I feel the less 
reluctance in publishing them. 

Lord Ashley, Mr. Bickersteth, and Mr. Dale, have written formal 
letters, signed with their own names, to be inserted by Messrs. Seeley in 
their prospectus. Messrs. Seeley’s object in printing such letters is, 
without doubt, to recommend the sale of this particular edition. 

If, then, I were to meet Lord Ashley, and say to him, “ My lord, I 
have had a prospectus of a new edition of ox sent to me, containing 
a letter of your lordship’s: am I to understand that you recommend 
this edition as an accurate and correct work?” Lord Ashley would 
reply, perhaps, “ Pardon me, sir, you are under a mistake. My letter 
states nothing of the kind. I speak quite generally. I am such an 
admirer of Fox, that, accurately or inaccurately, I wish him pub- 
lished. You see that I am grateful even for the last edition.” 

If I were to meet Mr. Bickersteth, and similarly address him, he 
would perhaps reply, “ No such thing. I beg particularly that you 
will not uhderstand my letter in that light. You know perhaps that 1 
recommended the last edition, and it was rather an unfortunate affair. 
I was particularly careful not to say anything that could actually com- 
init me to a voucher for the present edition.” 

Mr. Dale would perhaps refer me to his letter, and say, “ You see, 
sir, it is quite hypothetical. If it be a corrected edition, and there be 
a competent and judicious editor, then the work will be serviceable.” 

Now, although Mr. Dale’s letter amply satisfies me that he has 
never been engaged in historical research, and that he is unacquainted 
with the duties of a competent and judicious editor, still his statement 
is true; but then, if that is all which these letters are intended to con- 
vey, Messrs. Seeley would not have been at the trouble of procuring 
such contributions from their noble and clerical correspondents. And 





* Perhaps the writer does not know the history of the last edition, It is too 
long for a note ; he may see something about it in the Miscellanea. 
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this brings me to what I wish to notice ; and I will address myself to 
Lord Ashley, for whose character I entertain very great respect, 
wlthough at times I may wish that he was either something more or 
something less ofa divine, and say, “ ‘Then, my lord, there is in these 
proceedings, however unintentionally on your part, a sort of deception, 
and it has consequences which perhaps your lordship has not con- 
sidered. There are, as your lordship is aware, many poor clergymen 
whose libraries are small. Of these some may be induced, by the 
warin praise of Fox in the prospectus, to spare out of their pittance 
lour guineas, supposing, mistakingly, but not unnaturally, that your 
lordship, by allowing your name to be used, is a guarantee for the 
value, not of Fox, which could scarcely require your lordship’s attesta- 
tion, but of this edition. Now, my lord, should it turn out that the 
new edition be a condemned one, like the last, (and your lordship’s 
letter is scarcely more vague than the prospectus as to what are really 
its improvements upon the last, the editor’s name even not being men- 
tioned,) and should these clergymen, though poor, have too highly- 
cultivated minds to submit to peruse volumes which, in the new 
edition, would disgrace any library, and become disgusted with the 
work; and if they endeavour to sell it, if they should not be able to 
obtain more than half of what they gave—(this may not be an entirely 
assumed case, my lord, even to my knowledge, in respect of the 
late edition, through a misplaced confidence in the name and recom- 
mendation of Mr. Bickersteth and others)—I say, supposing this 
should be the result of the new edition, and a case of this sort came to 
your lordship’s knowledge, would not the sensitive feelings of honour, 
which an English gentleman always entertains, cause you to regret 
the part that you had taken, and to wish that you had withheld your 
letter until you had been assured, from your own actual knowledge, 
that the work had been so edited as that every reasonable scholar and 
divine ought to be satisfied with it? This can hardly be expected 
from one of your rank, my lord, and varied and most useful acquire- 
wents ; and therefore I trust that you will pardon a stranger telling 
you, that such condescensions are not your vocation. They should 
be left to the booksellers and their friends.” 
A Member OF THE PARKER Society. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH TO INFANT COLONIES, 


SOME years ago, Mr. Editor, I remember reading a very pleasant 
and amusing book, by one of the Coleridges, I think, called, “ Six 
Months in the West Indies.” 1 was particularly struck by his account of 
the desolation of students in Codrington College, in despite of professors, 
library, and endowments. Mr. Froude, too, that strange young gentle- 
man, lived there awhile in a manner very much in accordance with 
the description given and his own taste—i.e., very nearly hermit- 
fashion, ‘The reasons given by both these authors for the want of 
students are, I believe, the right ones—extreme easiness of getting a 
support, premature ripeness of powers in that tropical climate, &e. ; 
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though, I should conceive, after all, they may be found rather colonial 
than ¢ropical. Do not imagine, Sir, that I am going to impose upon 
you and your readers a dry theoretical “ philosophy of education in 
colonies ;” the subject of this paper is a matter entirely practical, and 
I believe fully worthy of your consideration, And I shall open it in 
this way: ‘There are two states of the growth of society in every 
country, the immature and the mature. In the first, which is the 
present state in America and in most of the British colonies, popula- 
tion is scarce, and there is a great demand for man as a piece of 
furniture—that i is, to stick into shops, stores, and warehouses. Hence, 
in this state, man will be brought forward very early ; and, even when 
wholly immature, will often, from the necessity of the case, have great 
responsibilities thrust upon him. He will be able to earn a support 
for a family, and consequently will marry early. In the other case, 
labour is abundant, and only the fittest men are placed in responsible 
situations ; and men are not settled, whether in business or the pro- 
fessions, till later in life. ‘The latter is the case with the British 
empire, as the former is with the colonies, And in these last, as in 
the United States, every one that has any knowledge of the two 
countries is well aware of the great speed with which the responsi- 
bilities of life are assumed, and how soon persons that in England 
would be called boys assume the rank and standing of men. The 
operation of this upon education it is worth while to understand. Pre- 
cisely that knowledge that is available, aud immediately so, is in re- 
quest, and little beside. And as for professional studies, those parts, 
and those alone that will enable a man to succeed in the common 
practice of his profession, are considered worth studying, or are studied. 
I should think that these matters, which in a general way must have 
struck every one who has been in America, or in any British colony, 
are worthy of practical consideration at the present time, when Great 
Britain has awaked at last to the necessity of giving the church to her 
colonies—that is to say, the radical difference that exists between the 
immature state of colonial society and the dense population of the old 
country must be taken into account most thoroughly in all operations 
for the spread of the church, else, a hundred years hence, men will be 
seeking for reasons to explain the wholly ine ommensurate success that 
will then have been the result of the splendid efforts now making. I 
imagine that a little of the experience of a daughter church in a 
vigorous and rapid state of growth, in a country that is in precisely the 
same state, in many points of view, which I have called the immature 
state, may perhaps be of no harm to the English church when going 
into Operation in countries of the same cast. There is, I believe, a 
principle that has been in the English church of old, which perhaps at 
the present time may be so entirely merged and embodied i in practice 
that, as an abstract principle, it is rarely contemplated, and which, in 
the American church, is in lively operation, and far more easily dis- 
cernible, as it is forced upon us by the necessities of av immature state 


of society. This principle the British church must take with her, if 


she wish fully to establish the church in her colonies, and must act 
upon it in the most downright way; and if she do not, it is vain to 
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send out bishops—vain to found colleges. The principle I allude to 
is this—“ THAT IN AN IMMATURE STATE OF SOCIETY THE CHURCH IS 
BOUND TO EDUCATE ALL HER CLERGY’’-—that is, she is bound not only 
to give them the best books and the best instructors, GRATIS, but also 
to feed, clothe, and support them during their preparation for the 
ministry. “Pretty liberal this!’’ quoth some political economist. ‘“ The 
ministry is a profession, and, like other professions—the law, for in- 
stance—it has its prizes—it has its blanks. Calculate the amounts of 
the prizes, and of the blanks; add both together, and you will find 
that the total, besides giving a decent average income, pays, moreover, 
for the education of all, even of those who get nothing in the pro- 
fessional lottery.” And then the scientific and highly-gifted gentle- 
man takes, by way of comparison, the church and the law, and puts 
together, in his statistical balance, archbishops and lord-chancellors, 
bishops, and judges, popular preachers, and barristers in good practice, 
penniless parsons like myself, and lawyers with briefless bags ; and thus 
making a fair average, he ciphers out his case “secundum artem,” 
and hence infers that to pay for the education of clergymen is de- 
cidedly absurd, “the demand creating the supply, whether of parsons 
or of penny loaves,’’ which first 1 do conceive would be rather 
difficult of proof in America, as the last might possibly admit of some 
dubitation in the case of England. Yet still the English church is now, 
and always has been, doing the very thing that may thus be repro- 
hated by the coldblooded thimble-riggers of political economy and 
waste-paper statistics. In her early days, not a spark of talent could 
make its appearance in the child of the poorest cottager, but the 
chureh forthwith adopted it for her own; and as the child owed edu- 
cation, maintenance, and all to the church, so by-and-by were all his 
powers given up to her interests. And at the present time, Oxford and 
Cambridge, with their thousand endowments, and Christ’s Hospital, 
and the Free Grammar Schools, all which afford maintenance and 
education to so many that enter into the church, are the working out 
for a thousand years of a nation’s sense of the principle above ex- 
pressed ; and so long as the church stands in England, so long must 
these institutions stand based upon that far-down principle, and upon 
it resting secure against the attacks of the utilitarian, who in educa- 
tion discerns nothing but “so much money, so much saleable infor- 
mation, and so much accomplishments, disponable in an immediate 
market for ready cash.” One who stands at a distance either 
in time or yet in space, may oftentimes have a loftier stand and a more 
far-reaching prospect into the working of God’s providence than that 
man who is under the immediate action of a principle or a law so em- 
bodied ; and as I think that we can discern the workings of the above 
principle in the monastic institutions of England, and in her endow- 
ments, so do I think that the same principle, in a shape suited to the time, 
is beginning to work very discernibly, and to be very plainly reco- 
gnised in America, And it is the object of this paper to draw attention 
to it as an indispensable and absolutely necessary element of success in 
the present glorious enterprise of the English church, to point out to 
her, in a practical manner, from the experience of her daughter, the 
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church in America, that, except she will take her clergy from among 
the young men of her colonies, and therefore be at the expense, from 
the cireumstances of the case, not only of educating them, bat also of 
wholly supporting them during that education, her growth will be 
slow, and by no means commensurate to the expectations now formed ; 
and that, on the contrary, if she do so act, in less than a generation 
her prosperity will repay it all... .. There are two sorts of ministers 
[ use the word as a general term for all who profess to preach the 
gospel, in contradistinction to the word “ clergy,” which I conceive be- 
longs to the apostolic body alone, as being God's xAnpoe, or inheritance. 
The first class of “ ministers,” then, are those who, feeling an inward 
call to “ preach the gospel,” as they call it, to their fellow-men, take 
the Bible as expounded by their own notions, often, I admit, fervent, 
and prayerful, and zealous. And these (it does not make much matter 
to them what denomination they belong to, for often it is with them, as 
with the Roman moralist, “ Illuc deferor hospes, quo, fert estus”) 
preach not so much doctrine, discipline, or practice, as morality 
based upon supernatural motives. Such men despise all learning, 
all qualifications whatsoever for the ministry, except what they call the 
spirit. And very effective they are in the first generation ; in the 
second, it is apt to degenerate into what is vulgarly called cant. (‘To 
this it was Martin Luther alluded, when he said that no revival of re- 
ligion lasted more than thirty years.) ‘There is in such men an 
enthusiasm, a zeal, a self-devotion, an energy of self-determined will, 
that is very effective. 1 am partially inclined to believe the doctrine 
of the Germans, that all things come not from without, but that there 
are innate ideas, or senses of supernatural truth. And upon this 
theory | am at no loss to account for the success of some of these men, 
ignorant and unlearned as they are. I say upon this theory, because 
the same fervent belief and unshakeable persuasion I have met with 
as well in heretical sectarians—say the Mormons, for instance—as in 
those called orthodox, and the Holy Spirit does not inspire heterodoxry. 
And for myself, as a clergyman, I know ‘how exceedingly I should be 
benefited by a constant and abiding sense of many gospel truths, and 
by what may be called, if you will, a sensuous realization of them— 
that is, by the truths being ever present with me, not as an object of 
intellect, but of feeling, which I conceive is a thing possible. And I can 
conceive that a man may feel the existence and presence of God with 
a sense as keen as he has of his own existence—that he may have as 
intense a feeling of the humanity and brotherhood in our flesh of our 
ever blessed Lord and God, Jesus Christ, as he has of his own existence 
as a man, and of the relation he bears to his dearest friends. Of such 
men there will always be an abundance ; and they will make a sort of 
ministry, and, as I above said, despise all learning, and be deficient in 
the one great qualification, “ aptness toteach.’’ ‘They can rouse, ex- 
cite, alarm, but give no progress to him who has come under their 
ministrations. Right opposite to these is a learned ministry—a ministry 
that teaches. And I err not, I believe, in saying that in all denomi- 
nations in America there is, and has been for the last twenty-five years, 
a desire for a learned ministry—for one that has stability—that is not 
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governed by caprice—that has some other test of fitness than their 
own outward testimony, to an inward call of which none but them- 
selves can bear witness, and which can be brought to some other f 
criterion than the spiritual experiences of an individual, But how was 
this desire to be satisfied, and this result of a learned ministry to be 
brought about? ‘There are not among any denominations in America ) 
any of those great prizes the political economists make such a talk about; 
there are here no great fortunes, nor any of the things that are called | 
in England “ comfortable independencies,” (except in the case of only 

sons of rich fathers,) which I take it is a phrase just as expressive and 


just as national as the fancied English disease of old Grossley, the 


Krench tourist, in England, some hundred years ago, “Le Catch- 
cold,” and as far as | have been able to understand, implies that degree 
of monied independence that enables a man to live without employ- 
ment himself, and to educate his children as gentlemen. Few of these 
have we. ‘Then again the support of clergy is very small, and will by 
no means, upon an average, pay for their maintenance during their 
ministry, and also for four or five years of a learned education previous 
to their entering upon it. And besides, there is no class of men upon 
whose fitness or unfitness for their future employment a less acute 


judgment can be pronounced before they are actually engaged in the 


work ; the more so as here the income of all ministers depends wholly 
upon the will of the congregations among whom they labour. Now 
all these things more and more tended to cut short the supply of 
learned and well-educated ministers, and to open the way to that 
other superabundant class “ who have a call.” Yet still the evils of 
such a ministry, and perhaps our own national superiority as a well- 
educated people, had produced in all a desire for a learned ministry ; 
and how, under the existing circumstances, could this be fully brought 
about? Where is the young man who, being able with common in- 
dustry and a fair proportion of talents, to make for himself a respect- 
able and stable livelihood, depending wholly upon himself, will go at 
his own charges (no man goeth to war at his own charges) into 
such a profession as this? But even had the majority of the “ligna 
sacerdotum” the will, they have not the means, owing to the circum- 
stances in the state of society above specified. How, then, was a 
learned ministry to be brought about ?—Simply by paying for them. 
And so it is done. ‘The body which is to have the benefit of their 
learning and abilities maintains them while acquiring that learning and 
developing those abilities. And very admirably has the system 
worked, producing in all denominations that have employed it a body 
of men who, in their adaptedness to their several systems and their 
practical efficiency, are, I believe, not to be matched by any ministry 
in the world, All denominations have in some measure pursued this 
line of conduct, even those of principles apparently the most adverse 
to it; and all, 1 believe, are becoming more favourable to it daily. 
There are many theological seminaries in the country havi Ing in them 
hundreds of students, and a very small proportion ‘indeed I believe 
there is of them that does not receive aid in one way or the other— 
many their whole support, sometimes from endowments called “scholar- 
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ships,” sometimes from churches, sometimes from education societies, 
and a few from private munificence. Of course there are many who 
are able to support themselves, and many who, from the feeling of in- 
dependence that is the national character of the American people 
(perhaps I should have said self-reliance), support themselves by 
teaching ; but these last do not give their whole time to preparation, 
which I conceive is a paramount duty. And though from the way in 
which one denomination here is partitioned off from another, and from 
a mistaken though perhaps very natural sense of delicacy, names and 
amounts are often held back, yet still it is very well understood that 
there is a great deal of this done. 

One instance I will give : the congregation of a very popular presby- 
terian minister in one of our large Atlantic cities is said to support 
twenty young men in their studies preparatory to the ministry, ‘The 
church, too, as a learned clergy is most natural and suitable to her 
grave and catholic character, has pursued this course extensively, 
though, perhaps, less so than others; for it has been a sneer against 
us, it may be not without some foundation, as well in fact as in the 
apprehension of her ministers, that we are “ a church for the respect- 
able and the fashionable,” and perhaps for this reason we have more of 
the sons of wealthy parents entering our ministry than others have, 
But this feeling, I believe, is diminishing every day, and we are work- 
ing downward ; at least, if 1 may judge by the uproar against us, 
of those sects who used to consider themselves to have the chartered 
right to the religious monopoly of preaching to the poor. els don’t 
squeal before they are hurt, and I believe by the cry they are now 
raising, we are rather coming into the domain they imagined wholly 


their own. So that, taking all things together, 1 believe at present ‘ 


we are the “ best-abused denomination in America;” for which we 
are thankful. To resume ; the church, however, has gone extensively 
into the line of conduct alluded to. We have a good many endow- 
ments in the General Theological Seminary ; in almost every diocese 
there is an Education Society for such purposes; episcopal schools 
are multiplying. One institution of this kind, Trinity School, in New 
York, which may yet rival the foundations of the princely Edward 
the Sixth, takes in quite a number of the children of respectable church 
people, maintains them in their parents’ houses, and educates them, 
with the view of their being one day clergy. And in all this, there 
is no sense on the one side of being patrons and benefactors, or on 
the other of gratitude and subserviency towards particular individuals ; 
for it is the church that does it, and the men out of whose pockets the 
money comes know themselves to be only agents of the church for 
her benefit; much less is there shame, for there is no charity in it. 
The beneficiaries themselves, and their relatives, are well aware that 
for this expenditure there is a clearly and well understood considera- 
tion, that is, the prospect of future usefulness in their profession, 
should they prove adequate and competent to its responsibilities ; and 
the implied, yet distinctly understood compact, that to no other profes- 
sion than the church shall they devote the education thus obtained by 
her provident munificence; and I understand that there have been 
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very few, if any, have ever broken through this implied stipulation. 
And thus the very fact that our American clergy are not well paid, has, 
in some measure, by the good providence of God, been made a means 
of drawing us back to primitive usage, and in some time may be ex- 
pected, when the usage becomes general, to establish the principle ; 
for here we go from practice to principle as we should do, not in the 
old way, from principle to practice. It tends also to bring about a 
better educated clergy, and one more harmonious in sentiment and 
feeling, both because it puts upon the candidate an additional sense 
of the obligation that is upon him to make an adequate preparation, 
and also because it renders it the best policy to have seminaries for 
the sole end of theological education. And, believe me, this is a great 
thing. Young men are gathered together; there is a tone of feeling 
that, as it were, catches hold imperceptibly ; each class that departs 
leaves a tradition of its spirit; and mind communes with mind; so 
that, by my own experience, the lowest and the coldest cannot dwell 
long in such a place without finding his mind beginning to sound in 
unison with those of his brethren. I say not that there may not be 
errors of inexperience, and I will first point out one which I believe the 
English church will not commit, and that is “ the omission of the most 
holy eucharist weekly,” a practice which, most assuredly, was the usage 
of the primitive Christians, and surely is a privilege which the can- 
didates for the ministry of our church, which profess to go after the 
model of the primitive Church, should enjoy. But still, notwith- 
standing this error, and a grave and serious one it ts, our Theological 
Seminary works well. One fourth, or nearly so, of the clergy of our 
church have already come out of it, and it has been instituted only 
twenty years; and it needs but little acquaintance (inner acquaint- 
ance, | mean; that of a student who has been educated in it, and 
knows the working of the system upon his own spirit) to pronounce 
that if the error above alluded to be corrected, the American churchman 
who shall have the farsightedness, as many have the power, and many, 
too, have the will, if they were only certain of the effect, to endow twenty 
or thirty scholarships more, at two hundred dollars a-year a-piece, 
will do ultimately more towards spreading the church than if they 
built for her ten times as many churches. I have been so particular 
in enumerating and explaining these several parts of our system, 
because I believe a knowledge of them at this present period may 
be of use to the mother church, At present, she is sending out bishops, 
founding colleges, endowing professorships; where will she be able to 
get clergy for her dioceses, and students for her colleges, save by such 
a plan asthis? Are not all her colonies in precisely the same state 
with ourselves? all men in business, and business ready at hand for 
all; the scanty and immature state of colonial society forcing boys 
onward to the business and station of men when there is hardly a hair 
upon their chins; a ready competency for him that shall apply him- 
self to business, and nothing at all for him that wishes a thorough edu- 
cation for the church ; no nobility; no rank or station for the clergy, 
and very few endowments; and swarms of sectarians that preach by 
the Spirit, and are acquainted with the n@v¢ of the people ? Such, I have 
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understood, is the case in Canada, and such I conceive must be the 
case with all the colonies, extensive in territory, to which the church at 
present is being sent. ‘The answer to the question, “ How should she 
act?” is twofold, Either by the plan of the American church above 
minutely described, and by carrying out to its fullest extent the 
fundamental principle above laid down explicitly, or else by getting 
them from home. And in the latter case, | would be understood here 
to speak with no disrespect to the very numerous and respectable 
clergy of the British colonies, but solely to argue in general from the 
American church’s experience of her old colonial clergy as a body, 
and not individually, and from the circumstances that always at- 
tend the state of a colonial clergy that have been brought from the 
mother country, and are not natives of the country in which they 
minister ; I say, however efficient they may be at present, they would 
be, from the nature of the case, a great deal more so had they been 
educated under their bishop’s eye, in the colony where they minister. 
| know something of the character of the colonial clergy in America 
before the revolution, though certainly it is hardly a fair comparison, 
since they were without episcopal supervision ; yet still the bishops in 
England that presided over them were active men, and zealous for the 
American church, and the commissaries were energetic. One instance 
will be enough: the term “ Maryland parson” was a cant name for 
a clergyman that was a drunkard, a gambler, a swearer—in short, for 
a clerical ruffian. But still, a colonial clergy, using the term as 1 
have employed it, for a clergy, the mass of which have been intro- 
duced from the mother country, must be more or less inefficient, may 
be worse than so; for, with the exception of the few men of missionary 
zeal and apostolic spirit that come out, whose number, hating cant, as 
I hope in God I do, and not being more apt to flatter classes than men, 
[ believe must hold but a small proportion to the mass, especially 
when the church becomes numerous, and there is a great demand, 
such a clergy, or its minority, which, in the case of the ministry, if it 
be a large minority, gives the tone to public opinion on them all, must 
be the surplusage of the English clergy—the men who have not 
been able to get employment at home, the worn out hangers-on of 
colleges, obsolete ushers in grammar-schools, the unmanageable, the 
incapable, the restless and dissatisfied dreamers, whose fancy is con- 
tinually building paradises in the distance; sectarian ministers who, 
having been converted by the doctrine of apostolic succession, in 
everything else remain true sectaries ; of such material, for the most 
part, is a colonial clergy made. I use the term as before in the 
sense I have specified, for it saves me a troublesome periphrasis. 
But even the best must lie under one great disability—that of an 
entire and total unacquaintance with the manners, feelings, and tone 
of sentiment of the people among whom they come. Their earliest 
affections have grown and ripened elsewhere; their mind has been 
formed elsewhere; their relations and the reminiscences around 
which they cling most fondly are at home, and the country in which 
they reside is not home, but has to them a look foreign and provin- 
cial, and insome measure they feel themselves in it as exiles, degraded 
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and depressed in spirit. Thus can they have little zeal, small sym- 
pathy with their flocks, and no enthusiasm. And of a corresponding 
nature will be the feeling of their people towards them. Inthe mean- 
time, the sectarians who have been reared among the people, and 
are acquainted with all the tone of local sentiment and feeling by 
which, nevertheless, access is gained to the heart, succeed in winning 
their affections. And the church clergy wonder at the intense per- 
verseness of men who will go to hear such preachers, and retail stories 
of their ignorance, which, being true, are yet nothing to the point. 
And wise and good stand amazed, and say, “ Did we not found col- 
leges and endow professorships and send out apostolical bishops, yet 
still no students came ; the sectaries are on the increase, and the church 
lags behind ;”’ whereas, if, instead of an imported clergy, a native one 
be raised up, as it may be, in each colony, there will be a body of men 
constituted, and that very speedily, who will not only fill churches 
already endowed, but make and endow others. At that very period 
of life when man is most susceptible of religious feeling and most 
capable of religious education, then will the bishop and his advising 
council, whatever it may be cailed, (here we call it the “ standing 
committee,”) have their choite of many young men personally known, 
and not relying upon mere paper testimonials, which, after all, are often 
given to get rid of importunity, and at best are merely negative, sig- 
nifying that the signer, of whom nothing but the name is known, 
knows nothing of the bearer but that he knows nothing bad of him. 
These young men may be trained up under the bishop’s eye by 
teachers responsible to him ; they know, as it were instinctively, the 
wants of the people among whom they are, and their tendencies, and 
are received more cordially than natives of the mother country ; and 
the celerity with which this plan operates in the supply of clergy is 
astonishing. But a small sum at six per cent. would give thirty such 
endowments for a colony, which, at the rate of three years for a 
theological education (the average time in America), a period which 
is too short, but after a time might be lengthened, would, in ten years, 
give one hundred clergy to the colony, not so learned, perhaps, in 
Latin grammar as old aie, but a deal better theologians, more iden- 
tified, too, with the interests of the church in their native place than 
those imported from England, and I believe, in the case of the more 
remote colonies, costing less for their education than the outfit and 
expenses for the voyage of the others would come to. And I believe 
the English government need not be at the expense of these endow- 
ments. And yet, considering that the church in England is united 
with the state, a parliamentary grant for this specific purpose would 
be no very magnificent instance of liberality, especially when we 
think that the states give each year so many thousands towards 
educating in this way precisely the priests of a religion which the 
church calls “ damnable and idolatrous.” But if Parliament be will- 
ing, I cannot permit myself to think that the leading men of each 
colony, the prince-merchants of Calcutta, and the great proprietors of 
New Zealand and New South Wales, will, when the matter in all its 
bearings is understood by them, and when they see both as men of 
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business and as Christians that it is so efficient, and will so much tead 
to uphold and perpetuate the church which the liberality of England ~ 
has sent among them, I cannot think, if the attempt be made, that 
they will let it fall to the ground, especially when they see that it is 
no mere matter of clerical theory or wild-headed speculation, but has 
already become a matter of fact, fully tested by the experience of a 
daughter church. These. considerations I have taken the liberty of 
laying before your readers, partly because I believe the principle 
upon which they are founded is wholly and entirely true, and one 
which should be acted upon understandingly whenever the church 
is sent to a colony, and therefore is most suited to be laid before the 
English church at this time ; and partly because some of the facts by 
which it is supported are such as could not be known to the English 
church from books of any kind, and yet bear most weightily on the 
matter in hand. Craving your indulgence for the errors of ignorance 
I may have committed, I remain, &c., 
JOHANNES -+- -+ 4+ Tricross, 
Parson in the Wilderness. 
Nashotah, Wisconsin Territory, U.S. America. 





ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Sir,—I am a sincere, and wish to be a consistent, minister of our 
church. With your permission, I will therefore state a difficulty 
under which I labour, hoping that some of your readers may be in- 
duced to notice this communication. The difficulty is this :—-1 know 
not how far the church is to be considered as speaking authoritatively 
in reference to the interpretation of scripture, and whether I am 
bound, in consistency, to surrender my own judgment on all occasions 
to that expressed by the church. Of course, | speak not in respect 
of scriptures bearing on the great doctrines of our religion, nor of her 
definitive and dogmatical application of scripture ; but I will illustrate 
my meaning by adducing two instances, one stronger than the other, 
but both to the point. 

I have never been able satisfactorily to reconcile Acts vi. with 
1 Tim. iii., if we are to understand the former portion of scripture to 
record the institution of an order of men, the qualifications for which are 
described in the latter. The seven, whose appointment is mentioned 
in the Acts were set apart for purely secular work ; which work was 
judged incompatible with proper devotedness to the sacred ministry. 
But the qualifications ofa deacon, as laid down by St. Paul, are substan- 
tially the same as those of a bishop; and, indeed, in Phil. i. 1, they are 
mentioned in conjunction—‘“ bishops and deacons.” I should at once 
say that as the seven are not called deacons, their appointment was not 
the institution of the sacred order, continued from apostolic times ih 
ourchurch; but then the passage is quoted by the church in the office 
for ordaining deacons. The church, therefore, regards it as recording 
the institution of the order of deacons. Still 1 cannot help feeling 
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that to take the seven as models, remembering the end and object of 
their appointment, is more in favour of the secular deacon of a dis- 
senting congregation than of a deacon in holy orders. I have not the 
slightest doubt whether the deacon of our church is of scriptural 
authority ; but the question seems to me encumbered by a reference 
to Acts, vi. It is true that two of the seven afterwards preached, 
but so did others of whom no kind of ordination is recorded. (Acts, 
xi, 20, 21.) Here, then, occurs my difficulty: inasmuch as the 
church refers to Acts, vi., can 1 consistently deny its applicability ? 
Am I bound to consider her right in her interpretation of that scrip- 
ture ? 

Again, | am accustomed, in order to bring the excellences of the 
Liturgy more distinctly before the people, to preach occasionally on 
the collect for the day ; expounding it, and shewing its agreement with 
scriptural truth and with Christian experience, and consequently its 
suitableness to those who wish to worship God with the spirit, and with 
the understanding also. In pursuance of this plan, I once purposed 
to take for my subject the collect for the sixth Sunday after Trinity ; 
but on examining it, I instantly saw it was manifestly founded on a 
passage of scripture (1 Cor. ii. 9; and Isa. Ixiv. 4;) and has, as the 
object of its prayer, future felicity, the inconceivable happiness of 
the beatific vision. But it is evident, on the slightest consideration, 
that the scriptures alluded to have no such meaning. They are often 
popularly quoted in that sense; but all expositors, I believe, regard 
it as erroneous. I therefore felt that I had no other alternative than 
to desist, and take up another subject. I did not dare to expound 
the words of the collect ina sense different from that which they mani- 
festly bear in scripture; and I did not like to convey an impression 
that the church had erred in her view of the scripture, and so laid it 
aside, But what am Itodo? Am I bound, in consistency, to con- 
sider the church right in the matter? Must I understand that the 
seven in Acts, vi., were set apart to similar work as the deacons in 
1 Tim. iii.; and that 1 Cor. ii. 9, refers to the future state of blessed- 
ness ; or forfeit my claim to be a consistent and sincere minister of our 
church ? I remain, Sir, your constant reader, 

Dusivs. 
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PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION, 
‘* Image-worship and Relics.” 
NO. XII. | 
Continued from vol. xxiii. p. 44. ; 
Sirn,—Leaving your readers to weigh the arguments in favour of 
Bishop Eqwin's Vision, we may, | think, anticipate their decision, 
and pass over more than half a century to the second Council of Nice, 
A.D, 792, “ by virtue of which,” Stavely conjectures, “ the worshipping 
and adoration of images was first brought into our own island, if not into 
the Christian world.” The seventh action of this council was held on the 
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13th of October. It contains a confession of faith, in the end of which 
it is decreed, “ That the holy venerable images may be exposed to the 
sight, as well as the cross, both those which are made in colours, upon 
cloth, and those of another kind ; that they may be placed in rindi 09 
set upon sacred vessels, upon sacerdotal vestments, upon the walls and 
tables, in houses, and in the highways—viz., the images of Jesus 
Christ and the Virgin, of the angels and saints; that they are useful to 
remind men of them, and to renew the desire of the saints; that they 
may be kissed and reverenced, but not* adored with the true adoration 
due to God alone ; that incense and wax-candles may be burnt before 
them, as they are before the cross, because the reverence paid to them 
passeth to their object; and they that honour them, honour those re- 
presented by them.” ‘This+ confession is followed by a letter of the 
council to the emperor and empress, and a circular letter to all the 
bishops and churches. In the fifth session of this council it had been 
decreed, “ thatt anathemas be pronounced against all the breakers of 
images,—against all who call images by the name of idols, or apply 
the texts of Scripture against idols to the tmages in use among Chris- 
tians, or refuse to salute them; and determined that the adoration of 
honour should be paid to them; and at the close of the session the 
bishops demanded a restoration of images, and called for some to be 
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* «Tt is clear, from the premises, that this definition of the council was resolved 
upon before the matter was heard or canvassed ; and though they had no grounds for 
this practice, either from Scripture, reason, or ecclesiastical constitutions, yet image- 
worship they must have ; but then it must be a very nice sort, too—a_ veneration—not 
true adoration ; or, as Tarasius distinguishes, not with Aargea ; which evidently shews, 
that, though they would not forsake image-worship, yet they were afraid of in- 
curring the guilt of idolatry by it, which they thought to salve by a nice distinction 
of veneration and adoration ; or, as the modern Romanists, dovAsa and Aargue., But 
this will not serve the turn, nor clear the guilt; for as Aquinas and his followers 
have at large proved, ‘ where anything is worshipped merely for the sake of another, 
it must have the same kind of worship given it which is given to the thing repre- 
sented by it.” And thus, if they give.the image any veneration, notwithstanding 
this distinction, it must be a divine worship—the same which is given to God,—and 
that is gross idolatry.” Note in Dupin, cent. 8, p. 143. 

t The following is a part of the Confession of Faith, published with the authority 
of this council :—“ We receive, besides the figure of the cross, the relics of saints and 
their images ; we embrace them according to the tradition of our fathers, who have 
placed them in all the churches of God, and all the places where he is served, We 
honour and adore them—viz., that of Jesus Christ, of his holy mother, of the angels ; 
for though they are incorporeal, they have revealed themselves in a human form— 
those of the apostles, the prophets, the martyrs, and other saints; because those 
paintings recall to us the memory of the originals, and make us participate in their 
sanctity.” —Fleury, 54, sect. 34. Waddington’s Hist. of the Ch., p. 188, note. 

t The Magdeburg Centuriators thus record the synodical decrees of this session :— 
“ Postea Synodus sic concludit,— Diviniloquorum patrum doctrine nos correxerunt, 
ex iis veritatem haurientes admonit? sumus ipsis adhwrentes, mendacium persecuti 
sumus ; ab iis cruditi, venerandas imagines salutamus ; patribus, annunciantibus bona 
filiis, obedientes sumus ; gloriamur autem in facie matris, sancteeque traditionis 
ecclesia, credentes Unum Deum in Trinitate laudatum. Venerandas Imagines 
veneramur. Qui sic non credunt—anathema. Qui aliter sentiunt, longe ab ectlesTa 
abjiciantur. Nos veteri ecclesie legislationi insistamus; nos statuta Patrum con- 
servemus ; nos qui addunt aut auferunt aliquid de ecclesia, anathematizamus. Nos 
nuperam Christianorum accusatorum inventionem anathematizamus. Nos Venerandas 
Imagines salutamus. Nos qui sic nolunt anathemati subjicimus. Christianorum 
accusatoribus, videlicet iconoclastis—anathema, Qui ex scriptura sententias contra 
n 2 
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brought in, that they might honour them.” The Empress Irene and 
her son, Constantine, having subscribed the several acts of the council, 
the decrees were brought to Rome, and extracts of them sent into 
I'rance, where they had a different practice about image-worship, 
being permitted to have them, and put them into their churches ; but 
still they could not endure that any worship or honour should be paid 
to them. Charles the Great, who was then King of France, and after- 
wards Emperor of the West, having placed these extracts in the hands 
of the bishops of his kingdom for their opinion, sent a copy of the acts 
of the council to Offa, King of Mercia, a.v. 793. The Mercian king 
communicated the decrees to the English bishops, who were greatly 
scandalized at the proceedings of the Deutero-Nicene Council, de- 
claring it to be “ contrary to the faith, and a doctrine to be abhorred by 
the catholic church.”  F/oveden thus relates the circumstance :— 
«Anno 792, Carolus, Rex Francorum, misit Synodalem librum ad 
Britanniam, sibi a Constantinopoli directum ; in quo libro (heu proh 
dolor!) multa inconvenientia, et vere fidei contraria, reperiebantur ; 
maxime quod pene ompium orientalium doctorum, non minus quam 
trecentorum, vel eo amplius Episcoporum, unanimi assertione confir- 
matum fuerit, Imagines adorart debere, quod omnino ecclesia Dei exe- 
cratur. Contra quod scripsit Albinus Mpistolam ex authoritate divina- 
rum Scripturarum mirabiliter affirmatam.’’—Roger Hoveden, pars 
Prior, fol. 405, Matt. West. also records this matter:—*“ a.p, 7938, 
Carolus, Rex Francorum, misit librum Synodalem ad Brittaniam, in 
quo vera fidei multa reperta sunt obviantia, et eo maxime quod pene 
omnium orientalium doctorum unanimi assertione est definitum imagines 
adorart debere, quod omnino Keclesia Catholica execratur. Contra quod 
Albinus seripsit Epistolam, ex authoritate divinarum Scripturarum 
mirabiliter dictatam, illamque cum eodem Synodali libro, in persona 
Kpiscoporum, ac principum, idem Albinus ad regem attulit Galli- 
eanum.”’ ‘The account of Dunelmensis is much to the same purpose, 
distinguished, however, by the air of sorrow and regret with which he 
expresse s his dee p fee lings at the untoward result of the Nicene Council. 
The treatise of d/euin, referred to by the above historians, and com- 
posed at the urgent request of the Anglo-Saxon divines, excited un- 
qualified admiration. The work itself has had the misfortune to be 


lost, or at least has not been published amongst the other writings of 


the learned author, nor has it been preserved with his venerated name. 
We have, however, doubtless the sentiments, if not the very language 





Idola dictas in sanctas Imagines torquent—anathema. Qui sacras Imagines Idola 
vocant—anathema, Qui dicunt Christianos, tanquam Deos, imagines amplecti— 
anathema. Qui communionem habent cum iis qui sanctas Imagines rejiciunt, aut 
contemnant—anathema, Qui dicunt, preter Christum, aliquem nosa cultu idolorum 
liberasse—anathema. Qui dicere audent, sanctam Ececlesiam Catholicam Idola 
unquam accepisse—anathema, Salutamus sanctas, Dominicas, Apostolicas et Pro- 
pheticas, item sanctorum, precipue autem Domina nostra Deipare, Imagines, qux 
= veluti exemplaria sunt et instructiones bonorum operum, imatationis et fidei 

‘ga Christum ; omnem Idololatriam execrantes, et /atriam solam Christo tribuentes, 
et Deo Patri, et Spiritut Sancta, tanqguam Uni Deo, cui honor et laus in secula. 
ITane sententiam omnes subscript one confirmant.”—ZJiistoria Ecclesiastica Madge- 
burg, cent. 8, cap. 9, p. GOF, 
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of Alcuin, in the celebrated ‘ Caroline Books,’ those inestimable monu- 
ments of a distant age and unsullied faith, which are among the most 
valuable monuments that time has spared. ‘These* books were pre- 

pared as an authentic declaration of Charlemain’s opinions and policy 

upon the worship of images; and we cannot doubt that Charles spoke, 

in their far-famed and most important pages, the sentiments of his re- 

vered and illustrious English friend.”—(Soame’s Bamp. Lec. p. 148, 
and Ang. Sax. Ch. p. 111.) Aleuin, it should be remembered, was at 
this period abbot of St. Martin’s in Tours; and the great minister in all 
the affairs of the church, under Charles the Great, by whom the 
Council of Frankfort, A.v. 794, was convened; and it is not unlikely, 
says Inett, “that the canons of that council were drawn up by the 
hands of Alcuin.” The Caroline Books,” writes Mosheim, “ are 
adorned with the venerable name of Charlemagne; but it is easy to 
perceive that they are the productions of a scholastic divine, and not 
of an emperor. Several learned men have conjectured that Charle- 

magne composed these books with the assistance of his preceptor, 
Alcuin." —V id. Heuman’s Pref. p- 51. “ As Charlemain (Soame’s 
Bampton Lec., note, p. 173) can hardly be considered actually to have 
written this decisive testimony against the modern Romish religion, it 
is far from unreasonable to suppose, as many have done, that it came 
from the pen of his learned friend Alcuin, and that it is the very piece, 

probably, with some amplifications, which our ancient chronic lers style 
an epistle. It might not very improbably be thus described, because 
it was intended for} transmission to the pope, as a justification of 


a ee 


* This interesting and important remain of antiquity was first published.in 12mo, 
anonymously, in 1549, under the title of “ Opus illustrissimi et excellentissimi seu 
spectabilis viri, Caroli Magni nutu Dei, Regis Francorum, Gallias, Germaniam, 
Italiamque, sive harum finitimas provincias, Domino opitulante, regentis, contra Synodum, 
que in partibus Grecia pro adorandis imaginibus stolide sive arroganter gesta est.” 
The editor was Tilly, Bishop of Melun, and the place of impression Paris. A 
second edition was published at Cologne in 1555; a third by Goldastus, in 1608 ; 
and a fourth by Christopher Aug. Heum: in, at cre in rm who enriched this 
edition with a learned preface. —(C ave’s Hist. Lit. P. P., p. 492; Mosheim, vol. ii. 

p. 241, note.) 

t The Caroline Books were brought to Rome, and presented to Pope Adrian by 
Engilbert, Charles’s ambassador. ‘The pope, who maintained the council, having re- 
ecived them, thought himself bound to answer them by a writing directed to Charles 
the Great himself. First of all, he vindicates the explanation of ‘Tarasius ; then he 
defends the passages of the Scripture, the reasons, authorities, and histories, alleged 
by the synod, and censured in the Caroline Books; but his answers are weak, 
He pretends that St. Gregory taught, in his letter to Secundinus, * that images de- 
serve some worship.” Le cites some passages out of the Fathers upon almost every 
article; but he makes such application of several of them, as very few would 
approve of, and he vindicates reasonings that some could hardly relish, This letter of 
Adrian did not alter the sentiments nor the practices of Charles, nor of the Gallican 
churches ; for in the Synod of Francfort, held in 794, where this question was again 
debated, after they had done with the opinion of Felix and Elipandus, they rejected 
the opinions of the Greeks, and condemned all manner of adoration or worship of 
images,”’—Dupin, cent. 8, p. 148. Collier likewise says that the pope, Adrian I., 
wrote a reply to the Caroline Books, in defence of the second Council of Nice; but 
his answers are foreign and faint, and have very little force or logic in them. This 
letter of Adrian did no execution, as one might well expect from the contents of it,— 
it did not in the least alter the sentiments of Charles the Great, nor that of the 
Gallican church, as appears by the Council of Frankfort, beld in the year 794, 
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Charlemain’s conduct in rejecting the Deutero-Nicene Council. | The 
very copy prepared for that purpose is yet preserved in the Vatican.” 
“ Charlemagne, though illiterate himself, was one of the greatest patrons 
of learning ; and if he may be supposed to have been in earnest in any 
opinions, he would naturally be much influenced by the famous Alcuin, 
an Englishman, whom he much cherished and esteemed. The customs 
and habits of the West were far from favouring the reigning idolatry ; 
the British church execrated the second Council of Nice. The dis- 
cordancy of the Nicene Council with the habits of the West could not 
but have struck the mind of Charlemagne ; and he was therefore so far 
from receiving, with implicit faith, the recommendation of it by Pope 
Adrian, that he ordered the bishops of the West to examine the merits 
of the question, ‘The issue was the publication of the Caroline Books, 
in which the famous Alcuin had at least a distinguished share.’— 
(Rey. Joseph Milner’s Hist. of the Ch. vol. ii. p. 463.) Bishop Bull, 
referring to the same subject, says :—* Our Alcuinus, also, the Emperor 
Charles the Great's tutor, the most learned man of his age, had so fully 
examined the Nicene Acts, that he wrote a learned discourse about 
them, and notably refuted them.’ He then quotes the testimony of 
Hoveden, as given above, and adds— Whence it appears that the 
Nicene Acts sent from Constantinople to Charles the Great were by 
him, before the Frankfort Synod, sent to Britain ; and being examined, 
and abundantly refuted, and that from the Holy Seriptures, by our 
most learned Alcuinus, were carried back again, together with that re- 
futation of them, to the Emperor Charles, in the name of our bishops 
and princes ; so that even then the British church was protestant in this 
article concerning image-worship.”’—(Corrup, of the Ch. of Rome, 
p. 40—3.) Your readers, members, it is presumed, of the dnglican 
branch of the church catholic, will pardon the above prolonged testi- 
mony in favour of -d/euin, and proceed with me to examine the con- 
tents of these celebrated Caroline Books. In the preface we read, in 
the name of Charlemagne—* As for us, being content with what we 
find in the gospels, and the apostles’ writings, and instructed by the 
works of the Fathers, who have not swerved from Him who is the way 
and the truth, we receive the* six first councils, and reject all the 
novelties of the first and the second synod. And as to the acts of this 
latter, which are destitute of eloquence and common sense, being come 
to us, we thought ourselves bound to write against their errors, to the 
end, that if their writings should defile the hands of those that shall hold 
them, or the ears of those that shall hear them, the poison which they 
might instil may be expelled by our treatise, supported by the autho- 
rity of the Scripture ; and that this weak enemy, which is come from 
the Hust, may be subdued in the /Vest by the sentiments of the holy 
Fathers, which we have produced. In fine, we have undertaken the 
work with the consent of the bishops of the kingdom which God has 


where this question was fully debated, the second Council of Nice rejected, and all 
sien all worship given to im ges ti tly condemned.— Vol. i. Pp. 332. 

* The six general councils referred to are the following :—WNice, a.p. 324; Con- 
ef intinople, A LD. 3S] > i iCSNUS, Rae [3] Chalcedon, A.D. 451; Constantinople, 
A.D. WS; ( onstantinople, a.v. O80, 
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given us—not out of any ambitious design, but animated with the zeal 
of God’s house and the love of truth ; because, as it is a holy thing to 
pursue good things, so it is a great sin to consent to evil.” In the 
l‘irst Book he shews that the places of the Scripture, alleged in the 
Deutero-Nicene Council for Image-worship, being exp ained in their 
venuine sense, and according to the Fathers, do not at all prove what 
they pretend. In the seventh and following chapters he runs over the 
proak and passages out of the Old Testament alleged by the council, 
or by particular bishops in the council, and shews at large that they 
signify nothing for the worshipping of images. In the Second Book 
he finishes his answer to the places of the Scripture adduced by the 
council to authorize images, and begins in the 13th chapter to answer 
the authorities of the I: athers, or of other ecclesiastical records, In the 
Third Book, 5th chapter, he complains loudly against the bishops 
adding to their Confession of Faith the worship of images, and 
vehemently opposes it in the following chapters. He is still more 
vehement agninet their presuming to anathematize those of a contrary 
mind. In the 25th chapter he says, that the alleged miracles done by 
images, even if true, would be no argument in favour of their being 
adored, for then thorn-bushes should be adored, because God spake to 
Moses out of a burning bush. Fringes should be adored, because 
Jesus Christ healed the woman with “the bloody tlux by the fringe of 
lis garment; and shadows, too, because St. Peter’s shi adow wrought 
miracles, In the 25th chapter he laughs at ‘Theodosius, Bishop of 
Myra, who had related his archdeacon’s dreams to authorize image- 
worship. In the 30th he confutes several proofs alleged by the council, 
because they were taken out of apocryphal histories. In the 3st he 
taxes with folly and impiety the answer of that abbot, who told a monk 
that it was better to frequent dupanaria than not to adore the images 
of Jesus Christ and the Virgin. In the last book he maintains that no 
wax candles ought to be lighted, nor incense to be burnt before 
Pe because they are senseless, ‘The above extracts from the 
Caroline Books are taken from Dupin, cent. 8, p. 145—&8. We may 
add, that these books, especially when viewed in conjunction with 
the de ‘crees of the Council of Franefort in 794, and with those of the 
Council of Paris* in 824, or in the year following, are an undeniable 
proof that at the beginning of the ninth century image-worship was 
unanimously rejected by the churches of Gaul and Germany; and that 
these religious societies, however disposed to respect the Roman see, 
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* * The Parisian Assembly censured the holy, infallible, Nicene Synod with con- 


siderable freedom. ‘The Nicenans, these refractory Parisians found guilty of pre- 
sumption, ignorance, error, and superstition. ‘The Grecian Council also, according to 
these French critics, tortured revelation and tradition, in order to extort evidence in 
favour of emblematic adoration. The Nicene definition was represented as contrary 
to reason, revelation, and tradition; and many passages in proof of this_allggation 
were collected from the Fathers, and other ecclesiastical monuments. The Caroline 
Books against the Nicene Council and sculptured adoration were approved and 
sanctioned, ‘ Isti,’ speaking of the members of the Nicene Council ‘ non medi- 
ocriter erraverunt. Quaedam Scripturarum testimonia et Patrum dicta, ad suum 
superstitiosum errorem confirmandum, violenter sumpserunt, et eidem suo operi in- 
competenter aptaverunt,’ "Edgar, p, 447. 
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admitted it not to the privilege of overruling their established religious 
opinions. Aleuin’s connexion with Charlemain, and other circum- 
stances, render it sufficiently certain that the church of England agreed 
with her continental neighbours as to these matters. Dupin accord- 
ingly hesitates not to say, “ The worship of images being established*® 
in the East, was also received at Rome; whilst in France, Germany, 
and England, all outward worshipping of tmages was unknown. 

(Soame’s Bamp. Lec. p. 175; Dupin, Cent. 8, p. 150.) However 
generally image-worship prev ailed in this country at the close of the 
ninth and during the subsequent centuries, till the period of the Refor- 
mation, there were still those, even to the fourteenth century, who 
refused to ac knowledge the soundness of the doctrine propounded by 
the church of Rome. In the twelfth century, Simon Dunelmensis, an 
Oxford doctor, and Roger Hoveden, an Oxford professor, both assert, 
as we have before seen, that “in the second Nicene Council were 
many things contained which were inconvenient, and contrary to the 
true faith: and that in the said council was established a decree that 
images should be worshipped; which thing the church of God wholly 
abhors”—“ omnino ecclesia Dei execratur.”’ And here,” says Bishop 
Gibson, “let it be noted, that in these writers we find not the least 
hint of a distinction between due and undue worship of an holy image ; 
or betwixt worship which the church of Christ allows, and which the 
church abhors ; but + imagines adorari debere is that which ‘ecclesia Det 
omnino evrecratur.””’ In the fourteenth century, Robert Holcot, pro- 
fessor in Oxtord, most plainly asserts, that no adoration is to be given 
to any image, nor is it lawful for any man to worship lmages— 
“ Nulla adoratio debetur Imagini, nec licet aliquam Imaginem adorari.”’ 
And Matthew Westminster condemned the decrees of the second 
Nicene Council as Hoveden had done before him. 


ki, C. HARRINGTON. 
St. David's, Ereter, Jan. 3, 1843. 


( To be continued. ) 


ON THE 2GYPTO-TUSCAN REPHAH. 


Sin,—The Anakim were a family descended from a hero who adopted 
the name of his tutelar goddess, Anak or Onka,the Phenician Minerva ; 
similarly, the Rephaim were the descendants of a hero Rephah, who 
was mt amed after his patron god, the subject of this paper. 

The Rephaim are otherwise called yelidi Rephah, “ the sons of the 
giant,” or more literally, “the descendants of Rephah,” for T have 
shewn under “'Tarchon” that beni. dnak were the sons of a particular 
Anak, whilst yelidt -dnak signified “gens Anakia,” or the collective 
descendants of the founder of the family. We learn nothing more of 
this Rephah from the Hebrew text ; but the Septuagint ag which 
was made in Ngypt, affords further traces of the name in Amos, 
v. 26: Ve have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch aa Chiun 


* Tn the year 842, under Theodora, in a council at Constantinatite, 
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your images, the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves.” 
The L XX rel nder Chiun by "Pepa, Pacpiery' Pama. “ Rephan, an 
Egyptian deity worshipped by the Israelites in the wilderness; Aben 


Kizra and Kimehi say that Chiun is the Arabic and Persian name of 


Saturp.”” (Tattam’s Coptic Lexicon.) ‘The Arabic name of Egypt is 
Riph, (Jablonskii Opuse. vol. 1. v. Rib;) I am therefore inclined to 
think that the hero Rephah and the country Riph had the same tutelar 
deity, just as King Ancus and the town Ancona were placed under 
the protection of the goddess Anak or Onka. 

The names Re sipha, Rephan, Riph, are derived from the Semitic 
root RaPH, RaPH-RaPH, RaPHaPH, which I find thus explained in 
Castell’s Heptaglott. Lex. : motitare, agitare ; mobilis, dubius, incertus ; 
locus, ceenosus, palustris, &c, That Egypt was a “ locus cenosus et 
palustris” needs no proof, (see Herod, ii. 10. 1% ;) yet it did not obtain 
the name of Riph from the character of the soil, but from the deity 


who presided over such portions of the earth, just as “ ‘The land of 


Cabul” (vol. xxii. p. 51) was named after the goddess of stony, moun- 
tainous, he barren districts. I believe that the god Raipha a 
with a crowd of other Egyptian deities, found an early passage to the 
shores of Italy, and became the tutelar god of Ravenna, which was 
situated in a morass, and built upon piles; and IT would contrast Ra- 
venna with Ancona, which was perched upon a bold promontory, and 
dedicated to Anak or Onka, the “summum etheris cacumen:” Ra- 
venna is a genuine ‘Tusean form, like Porsenna, Vibenna, &c. There 
was also an Agypto-Syrian town Raphia, which Calmet, in_ his 
dictionary, would connect with the Rephaim, — Egypt or Riph 
was an after gift of the Nile, and one of its ancient names was 
Aéria, from Juno, the lower atinosphere, On the other hand, 
Ethiopia was forme rly called Aitheria, from Minerva or the upper 
atmosphere, Pliny, vi. 380 [35]; and the Ethiopians asserted that 
their elevated country was that portion of the world which first became 
dry land, zowrny wayjva and was the primitive seat of religion and 
laws. (Ste ph. Byzant. ) 

Rephaim was certainly the name of a “ving tribe or fumily, but it 
was also a common term for the dead in general, (Isai. xxvi. 14; Ps. 
Ixxxviii, I1;) hence the perplexity of commentators. Rosenmiller 
thus begins his note on “ Rephaim,’” in Isai, xiv. 9:—De origine vocis 
Rephaim magna est dissensio; and the explanations which he has col- 
lected are unsatisfac tory enough. By connecting Rephaim with the 
god Rephan, all difficulty vanishes. Under « Agypto- luscan Daemo- 
nology,’ * vol, xvii. p. 647, L have shewn that Osiris was not only the 
name al a particular individual, the son of Saturn, but also the term 
for a whole class of beings—namely, the demonized souls of good 
men. Among the neighbouring and re ‘lated tribes, Rephan or Saturn 
received the same honour as Osiris did from the Egyptians: the souls 
of the departed were called Rephaim. Rephaim and Osirids, Qs terms 
for the dead, seem to identify Rephan with Osiris—i. e., to make Re- 
phan the son of Saturn, rather than Saturn himself. 1 believe that 
Rephan, like Osiris, was the Sol Infe ‘rus, Dionysus, or Pluto; and 
would compare Arab. Kiuan, Chald. Kiun, Syr. Kaun, with Chaon 
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or Chon, the Egyptian Hercules, (Etymolog. Mag. v. Xwv,) and with 
the Tyrian Hercules, the wandering sungod of the Phenicians. All 
these last names seem derived from the Semitic root KoN, which sig- 
nifies—ceepit esse, existere fecit, formavit, creavit, disposuit, &c., (vid. 
Castell.) 

In the Aigypto-Tuscan, or rather in the Hamite mythology, the 
eternal spirit devolves on a secondary being the office of Demiurgus, 
or the immediate agency in creation. ‘This derivative creator was 
also the benefactor of mankind, and, like the sun in the heavens, tra- 
versed the whole world, enlightening and benefiting the nations. 
Finally ; as the Sol Inferus, Dionysus, or Pluto, he was judge or pre- 
sident in the lower regions. Among different Hamite tribes, and 
under the three distinct attributes of creator, benefactor and judge, 
this Demiurge had an infinite number of names—Ptha, Chon, Osiris, 
Repha, Adad or Hades, Fidius or Fabidius, Februus, Hercules, ‘Tages, 
&c. Chaon, as creator, was tutelar deity of the Chaones in Epirus 
and ¢ enotria ; but it was under the attribute of benefactor that Etruria 
worshipped ‘Tages, the Zevg "Apdrpwe, and lawgiver of the Adgypto- 
Tuscans. Doubtless, Tages was also “ upholder of the life of men, 
lord of the thirty-year periods, like the great Ptha.” (Rosetta Stone : 
see above, “ Atgypto-Tuscan Calendar,” vol. xxi. pp. 531 and 643.) 
Niebuhr is satisfied with simply describing ‘Tages as “a wise dwarf, 
who rose out of the ground, such as occurs in the ancient fables of the 
Germans, ’ (vol. i, p. 136.) Tages certainly is represented as a dwart, 
but such a one as occurs only in the mythology of the Egyptians and 
Phenicians: Herodotus compares pigmy Ptha with the dwartfish 
Pataicus or tutelar deity on the prow of Phenician triremes, (lib. iii. 
c.37.) As Tages is an interesting A%gypto-Tuscan deity, and seems 
to be not very well understood, I propose to consider him in the next 
paper. W. B. WinninG. 

Bedford. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MR, WILLIAMS. 


sirn,—Upon looking over a work entitled “ Primitive History from 
the Creation to Cadmus,” by Mr. W. Williams, formerly of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 1 have met with opinions different from any that 
I have ever heard imputed to ancient or modern heretics, or pro- 
pounded as matter of private conjecture. ‘That author holds, that 
the two created and human portions of Christ—viz., his soul aud his 
body, were created at very different epochs of time. The soul, he 
asserts, was created immediately before the worlds, and then united 
with the Logos, or Word of God; that by him, thus compounded of 
God and man, all other things might be created. ‘To that soul, 
appearing in form human, precisely as ghosts or souls of the dead are 
believed to do, he refers the apparitions of the Lord to the patriarchs, 


and not to a pre-existing body of Christ, according to Apollinaris of 


Laodicea ; for he supposes the incarnation of the Word to be no 
more ancient than is generally held, although he maintains his 
emanthroposis to be older than the visible creation. 
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Book i. cap. 2, p. 25, * Christ’s divine nature is the eternal God, 
Giod ever blessed, God manifest in the flesh, the Godhead bodily, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father. His human spirit was the 
first of created beings, to be God’s prime instrument, operating through 
the divine energy of the Logos, in the formation of the universe. So 
he says, Father, glorify me with thyself with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world’s existence.” Cap. iii. p. 71, The Logos 
was united with Christ’s human nature two several ways. First, 
with his human spirit (which is Philo’s Protogenes) at the creation ; 
for though Adam was the first corporeal man, and his soul the first 
that animated a body, yet Christ’s was the first unembodied human 
spirit, the Monogenes, the first soul that existed for ages void of flesh ; 
though his Psyche, which could exist void of gross body, as do the 
phantoms of dead persons, exhibited an apparent form to Moses in 
the rock, and to Abraham on the mount. Connected with this 
human soul, he was the Logos; abstracted from it he is the Divine 
Spirit” . . .  Christ’s human spirit (which obtained existence 
without carnal copulation, as Adam did) with the Logos, became 
incarnate for the purpose of human salvation, which was to be 
effected by the merits and passion of the man Jesus, the woman's 
seed.” 

It is remarkable that the author of these propositions neither seems 
to claim any credit for their invention, nor to acknowledge having 
borrowed them from others, but to deliver them in that form of simple 
affirmation which we are wont to use when we speak of things well 
known, and generally understood. I am desirous of learning from 
some of your readers, whether this be matter of the first impression, 
or whether it is to be met with in any passage of the history of 
Christian or rabbinical sects. It does not appear to contradict any 
clear declaration of the Athanasian creed; but | am not aware how 
it may be affected indirectly by the decrees of the second cecumenical 
council, that condemned the Apollinarians in A.v, 38]. 


H. 


REMARKS ON A TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS FROM 
THE ORIGINAL HEBREW, BY W. FRENCH, D.D., AND THE 
REV. G. SKINNER, M.A. 

NO. Il. 


Sik,—In my last letter I pointed out some passages in this work in 
which the translation differs from the Masoretic text, without the 
deviation being noticed by the translators. I believe it will be gene- 
rally admitted that, in a new translation from the original Hebrew, 
the rules of sound criticism will not allow any deviation from the com- 
monly-received text, without apprizing the reader of such deviation. 
This rule was adopted and acted on by the translators of our autho- 
rized version of 1611. Not only do they give, in the margin, the 
literal sense of the Hebrew original, where the idiom of the English 
language requires some difference of expression, but when words are 


inserted necessary to complete the sense they are commonly printed in 
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Italics. Indeed, in many instances the authors of the new trans- 
Jation act on the same principle. In Psalm i. 2, “ But taketh delight 
in the law of Jehovah,” they subjoin this note— Taketh delight ; 
Heb., his delight [is].” In verse 3, “ Which yieldeth its fruit in due 
season,’ they observe in a note, “ due season; Heb., tts season.” In 
these and many other instances they notice even small deviations 
from the literal rendering of the Hebrew ; and the reader, unacquainted 
with the sacred original, is naturally led to conclude that the same 
principle has been adhered to throughout the new translation. | 
now proceed to notice a few more deviations from the Hebrew text. 
Psalm xxv. 17, “ Relieve thou the distresses of my heart, and de- 

liver me out of my troubles.” At the foot of the page is the following 
note :—“ Relieve thou the distresses; Heb., Enlarge thou the straits.” 
But the Hebrew is— 

NIT 12259 Ns 

INOW NPIS! 
literally, “ They have enlarged the straits of my heart : deliver me from 
my distresses.” And though Bishop Louth proposes to read oY ala 


for JAYTVWT, and to prefix 4 to the following word, this is a mere « ‘On- 


jecture, unsupported, as far as I can find, by a single MS. or version. 


The Septuagint and Theodot. translate exAnOuvOnoav ; Vulg. and Syr. 
multiplicates sunt; Chald. late sunt Rosenmiller in loc. 

Psalm xxvii. 8, “‘To thee saying: Seek ye my face, my heart 
answereth, Thy face, O Jehovah! do IT seek.” This is a passage of 
acknowledged difficulty ; but though the new translation is quite clear 
and intelligible to the English reader, it is no easy matter to reconcile 
it to the Hebrew. The words are— 


sD Wa *a5 Ix 7 
WPAN AN PID"AN 
To thee, or concerning thee, my heart saith, Seek ye my face . thy 


face, O Jehovah, will I seek. A slight alteration of the letters which 


has been proposed by some critics would restore perfect clear- 
ness to the passage. If we read wpa for WPA, and PID for 93D, the 


words might be translated, Concerning thee my heart saith, seek ye his 


face: thy face, O Jehovah, will IT seek. But this change of letters is 
J F : 


not supported by any competent authority, Dathe translates, Recordor 
tut preceptt: precamint ad me. Ad te tgitur precor. 

Rosenmiller, concurring in this interpretation, gives a fuller com- 
ment :— Tibi dicit cor meum, subaude nomen ejusdem generis JN, 
sive PIAA rerbum tuum, quod hoc erat: quarite faciem meam com- 
monefacio te illius, quod ipse nobis dedisti, praecepti, nos debere faciem 
tuam querere, 

Psalin xxx. 12, “ Therefore will 1 hymn thee, and will not be 
silent, OF NOY WD Wy O99: There fore will my glory sing praise 
unto thee, and will not be silent.” The reading proposed by some 
critics, TPAD for WAd, is not supported by any Ms. , nor by Aquila, 
Sym. or Theodot. and my is rightly printe “din Ialies in the authorized 
version, Dathe translates, Propterea anima mea te laudabit, neque 
tacebit; but he ingenuously acknowledges, “Si ex consensu_ plurium 
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testium antiquorum et queestio decidenda est, utique sine affixo legen- 
duin esset. Nam Sym. Theodor. Hieron. legerunt 935, Syrus 
quoque, qui verbum in prima persona legit: caxam tibi gloriam,” ete. 

And though our translators have appended a note to this verse, refer- 
ring to the Hebrew text, it is somewhat extraordinary that they have 
failed to inform the reader that my is not in the original: « Will 1 
hymn, &e.; Heb., will my glory |i.e., my mind] hymn thee, and will 
not,’ ’ &e. 

Psalm xxxi. 5, ** Redeem me, O, Jehovah, God of truth.” Heb., 
SN ANID, Thou hast redeemed me: “ Me Jova sepe liberasti.”— 
Dathe. Redemisti me, Jova.—Rosenmiller. This alteration of the 
authorized version is not warranted by the Hebrew, and is not re- 
quired by the context. 

Psalm xxxi. 11, “ And unto my neighbours a burthen.” It does 
not appear that this conjectural interpretation of Michaelis is intitled 
to much weight; at least, so extraordinary a deviation from the re- 
ceived sense of the word ought to have been stated in the notes. 
IND, as an adverb in the sense of valde, vehementer, 0 occurs very fre- 
quently in Hebrew, and has the same sense in the cognate language— 
Chaldee. It is true that Dathe follows Michaelis in his translation of 
this passage; but Rosenmiller, who generally agrees with Dathe on 
inatters of Hebrew criticism, judiciously re marks on this passage, 
“Sine necessitate J. D. Michaelis insupplem, Ad Lex. Heb. p. 1459, 


vocule significationem Arabici .y.} onus atfingit: ut vertendum sit, 
Juctus vicinis meis onus, quod miror placuisse Kochlero, et Dathio.” 


In the 2nd verse of Psalm xxxix., though the translators have 
added two words to the text, they have apprized the readers of it in a 
note. “IT was altogether dumb ; | held my peace from good and bad.” 
Note— from good and bad; Heb., from good. ‘This proverbial ex- 
pression occurs frequently in Scripture ; and it would seem that, owing 
to the constant use of it, one part of the sentence only has been here 
expressed, Thus—‘ Take heed that thou speak not unto Jacob, 
either good or bad,’ Gen, xxxi. 24. =Again—‘ Absalom spake neither 
qood nor bad, 2 Sam. xiii, 22.”". This is avery bold insertion on such 
slender grounds. Surely Dathe’s version is much to be preferred— 
Penitus pee alque omni gaudio me abstinut. 

The passages which have been brought forward will probably be 
deemed sufficient to prove that the translators have deviated from the 
Hebrew text without having apprized the reader of such deviations, 
and that, at least in some instances, they are not supported by any 
sulfictont authority, nor are they noticed, as other deviations are, in the 
notes. [now proce ‘ed to the more pleasing task of placing before the 
reader some specimens of the new translation, in which, whilst the 
translators have improved upon the two authorized versions, they 
have not departed from that simple language of our Bible which 
has almost acquired a sacred character. 

The 21st Psalm is a fair specimen of the new translation, but the 
translators have not always observed its regular division into couplets, 
I place the whole before the reader, arranged in couplets, correspond- 
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ing with the original, and with all the words printed in Italics which 
are required to complete the sense in English, as it does not appear 
desirable to sacrifice accuracy to typographical beauty. 





VSALM XXI. 


“1, In Thy strength, Jenovan! the King rejoiceth ; 
| Yea, in Thy salvation how greatly doth He exult ! 
2. Thou hast granted unto Him the desire of His heart, 
And hast not withholden the request of His lips. 
3. For Thou hast presented Him with choice blessings— 
Thou hast placed upon His head a crown of pure gold. 
4. He asked life of Thee, Thou hast granted [it] to Him; 
Even length of days, for ever and ever. 
5. Great is His glory, through Thy salvation ; 
Thou hast laid upon Him honour and majesty. 
6. Truly, Thou hast made Him most blessed for ever ; 
Thou hast gladdened Him with the joy of Thy presence. 
7. Truly, the King trusteth in Jenovan ; 
And through the loving kindness of the Most High he shall never be 
moved. 
bs 8. Thy hand shall reach all Thine enemies ; 
‘ Thy right hand shall reach those who hate Thee. 
‘ 9, Thou shalt place them as [in] a furnace of fire, in the time of thine 
4 if anger : 
r Jenovan shall destroy them in His fury, and the fire shall devour 
them. 
10. Thou shalt cause their offspring to perish from the earth, 
And their posterity from among the children of men. 
11. Because they intended evil against Thee, 
They devised mischief [which] they could not [accomplish.] 
- 12. Truly, Thou shalt place them [as] a mark : 
Thou shalt fit Thine arrow to the string, and aim at them. 
3. Bethou exalted, Jenovan! in Thy strength ; 
So wiil we sing and hymn thy might!” r 


— 
w 


" Te tes 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATORS. 


“Ver. 1. The king—the promised king—the Messiah. 
2. The request. Compare Ps. ii. 8. 
3. Presented him with choice, &c.; Heb., Goest before him with good 
blessings. Compare Ps. xcv. 2. 
4. For ever and ever. Compare Ps, Ixxii. 5. 
5. Honour, &c. Compare Ps. xlv, 3. 
6. Blessed. Compare Ps, xly. 2. 
8. Reach. Web., find. 
10. Offspring. Heb., fruit. 
— Posterity. Heb., seed. 
11. They could not accomplish. Heb., They are not able. 
12. Thou shalt, &c. Heb., Thou® shalt fit upon thy string against their 
faces. See Ps. vii. 5, note 1. 


—— 


—— se 


The twenty-fifth is one of the alphabetical psalins, each couplet or 
triplet beginning with a different letter, in alphabetical order; so that the 
metrical arrangement cannot admit of a doubt. With the translation 
of this psalm, and the accompanying notes, I shall conclude, trusting 


* Perhaps the words might be translated thus—“ Upon thy bow-string thou shalt 
fix thine arrow against them.” 
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that the great merit of the improved translation will ensure it an ex- 
tensive circulation ; and that ifthe learned translators shall think fit to 
give to the public corrected translations of other parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, which they are very competent to do, they will adhere 
more scrupulously to the rules of sound criticism. : 
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PSALM XXV. 


Unto Thee, O Jenovan! do | lift up my soul, 
My God! in Thee do I place my confidence. 
Let me not be disappointed— 

Let not mine enemies triumph. 


. Yea, let not any who hope in thee be disappointed ; 


Let the treacherous, failing in their plans, be disappointed. 
O Jenovan ! cause me to know Thy ways: 

Teach me Thy paths ! 

Lead me into Thy truth, and teach me ; 

For Thou art the God of my salvation, 

In Thee do | hope continually. 

Call to mind Thy mercies, Jenovan !— 

Yea, Thy loving kindnesses ; for these have been of old! 


. Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions. 


According to thy loving kindness remember Thou me, 
For thy goodness’ sake, O Jehovah ! 


. Good and righteous is JEnovan ; 


Therefore doth He instruct sinners in the way. 

He leadeth the lowly unto His judgments, 

And teacheth the lowly Ilis way. 

All the paths of Jenovan are loving kindness and truth 
To those who keep His covenant and His testimonies. 
For Thy Name’s sake, O Jenovan! 

Pardon mine iniquity, for it is great! 


. Who is the man that reverenceth JEHOVAH? 


Him will He instruct in the way ; which he should choose. 
He himself shall abide in prosperity, 
And his seed shall inherit the land. 


. JEHOVAH hath communion with those who reverence Him, 


And He maketh known unto them His covenant 


. Mine eyes are continually upon Jenovan ; 


Because He taketh my feet out of the net. 

Look upon me, and be gracious unto me ; 

For I am solitary and afflicted. 

Relieve Thou the distresses of my heart, 

And deliver me out of my troubles. 

Behold mine affliction and my sorrow, 

And pardon all my sins. 

Behold mine enemies, for they are many ; 

And with a fierce hatred do they hate me. 
Guard my life, and rescue me; 

Let me not be disappointed, for I have taken refuge with Thee. 
Let mine integrity and uprightness preserve me, 
Because I have hoped in Thee. 


. Deliver Israel, O God, out of all his distresses !” 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATORS. 


‘In the original this psalm is so constructed that the first portion of it 


begins with the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, the second portion with 
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the second letter, &c. The 34th and 37th Psalms follow a similar law; as 
also the 111th, 112th, 119th, and 145th Psalms. 

“The gene ral character of all these psalms is didactic, and the object of this 
artificial arrangement undoubtedly is to afford a means of recalling them the 
more easily to mind. 

“It is worthy of notice that the connexion between consecutive parts of 
these compositions is sometimes very slight. 

“In the psalm immediately before us there is a departure, in the Hebrew, 
from the law above stated, but not so great an one as to affect materially the 
account of its construction given in the first paragraph. 

“3. Failing in their plans, &c. Web., emplily [of advantage.) 

9. Unto his judgments—i.e., unto the knowledge of his statutes. 
10, Testimonies—i. e., revealed will. 
11. Forthy name’s sake. See Ps. xxiii. 3, note 2. [Qy. note 3 £) 
— For, §c. Because my iniquity admits not of extenuation or excuse, I 
urge, as my only plea for forgiveness, thy known attribute of mercy. 


14. Communion—by which they are taught His will. 

15. Mine eyes. Compare Ps. cxxiii. 2, and note. 

17. Relieve thou the distresses. Heb., enlarge Thou the straits. 
18. All my sins—i.e., my many sins.” 


ISCANUS 


i 
| PICTORIAL PROTESTANTISM, 


Sir,—Do you think it would be possible to persuade some spirited 
publisher to reprint the pictures of F’ox’s Book of Martyrs on a broad- 
side, for nurseries and infant schools, or in a little picture book bound 
in scarlet, and entitled the Hand-Book of Protestantism? I think we 
might infer, from the two subjoine <d extracts from Charlotte Elizabeth's 
« Personal Recollec tions,” that such an undertaking would be very 
promotive ofa protestant spirit in the rising ge neration. 


‘About this time, when my sight, after a few month's privation, was fully 
restored, I first imbibed the strength of protestantism as deeply as it can be 
imbibed apart from spiritual understanding. Norwich was infamously con- 
spicuous in persecuting unto death the saints of the Most High, under the 
sanguinary despotism of popish Mary; and the spot where they suffered, 
called the Lollard’s Pit, lies just outside the town, over Bishop’s Bridge, hav- 
ing a circular excavation against the side of Moushold-hill. This, at least 
within a year or two ago, was kept distinct, an opening by the road-side. My 
father often took us to walk in that direction, and pointed out the pit, and told 
us that there Mary burnt good people alive for refusing to worship wooden 
images. I was horror-stricken, and asked many questions, to which he did 
Bt not always reply so fully as I wished; and one day, having to go out while I 
: was inquiring, he said, ‘ I don’t think you can read a word of this book, but 
you may look at the pictures: it is all about the martyrs.’ So saying, he 
plac ed on a chair the old folio of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, in venerable 
black letter, and left me to examine it. 

* Hours passed, and still found me bending over, or rather leaning against 
that magic book. I could not, it is true, decipher the black letter; but I 
found some examinations in Roman type, and devoured them ; while every 
wood-cut was examined with aching eyes and a palpitating heart. Assuredly 
I took in more of the spirit of John. Foxe, even by that imperfect mode of ac- 
quaintance, than many do by reading his book through; and when my father 
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next found me at what became my darling study, I looked up at him with 
burning cheeks, and asked, ‘ Papa, may I| be a martyr?’ 

“* What do you mean, child ? 

“‘*«T mean, papa, may I be burned to death for my religion, as these were? 
I want to be a martyr.’ | 

“ He smiled, and made me this answer, which I have never forgotten: ‘ Why, 
Charlotte, if the government ever gives power to the papists again, as they 
talk of doing, you may very probably live to be a martyr.’ 

‘I remember the stern pleasure that this reply afforded me ; of spiritual 
knowledge not the least glimmer had ever reached me in any form, yet | knew 
the Bible most intimately, and loved it with all my heart, as the most sacred, 
the most beautiful, of earthly things. Already had its sublimity caught my 
admiration ; and when listening to the lofty language of Isaiah, as read from 
his stall in the cathedral by my father in Advent, and the early Sundays of 
the year, while his magnificent voice sent the prophetic denunciations pealing 
through those vaulted aisles, | had received into my mind, and I| think into 
my heart, that scorn of idolatry which breathes so thrillingly in his inspired 
page. This | know, that at six years old the foundation of a truly scriptural 
protest was laid in my character.’"—Personal Recollections, p. 13. 


You will observe, sir, how admirably this early tuition gets rid of 
that absurd notion that the cause has anything to do in constituting 
the martyr. ‘The lady studied the papist in fox as she studied the 
Jew in Shakspeare. 


“At this time, seven years of age, I became entangled in a net of dangerous 
fascination. One evening my brother was taken to the theatre, while I, on 
account of a cold, had to stay at home. ‘To compensate for this, | was per- 
mitted to read the play to him, and that play was ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
I will not dwell upon the effect. | had already become fond of such theatrical 
spectacles as were considered suitable for children—pantomime and broad farce— 
and like a child I gazed upon the glitter, and enjoyed the bustle; but now, 
seated in a corner, all quiet about me, and nothing to interfere with the mental 
world, I drank a cup of intoxication under which my brain reeled for many a 
year. The character of Shylock burst upon me, even as Shakspeare had con- 
ceived it. I revelled in the terrible excitement that it gave rise to; page after 
page was stereotyped upon a most retentive memory, without an effort; and 
during a sleepless night, I feasted on the pernicious sweets thus hoarded in 
my brain.”—Personal Recollections, p. 24. “ 

s. T. 


CHURCH RATES. 


Rev. Sirn,—In the December number of your Magazine there was a 
most valuable paper on “ Church Rates,” signed “ I. F. P.,” and in 
nearly the whole of the remarks I for one most heartily concur. But 
| may be pardoned for dissenting most strongly from the observations 
under the sixth head. 

It may be admitted, if we are to use the language of the mercenary 
world, that “ the real hardship of the present system of church-rates 
is the uncertainty of the amount required. ‘The repairs may be deferred 
from year to year, till at length a very considerable sum is urgently 
needed to preserve the church from falling. And this may come 
upon a new tenant, who, during the first two or three years of his 
occupation, may have to pay one shilling or two shillings in the pound, 
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whereas the former tenant, probably, never paid more than one penny 
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or twopence,”’ 

This may be considere »d a real hards ship by a Protestant, but 

{ think the true Catholic will rather consider that the more he is 
called upon to expend for the service of the sanctuary, the greater is 
his privilege. I know full well, that in this money-loving age, ‘the gene- 
rality of men, instead of so thinking, would de light in bei ing re lieved 
from the obligation of repairing the churches of God ; and therefore 
it is that it is necessary to appeal to the law of the land to compel the . 
obligation. 1 will not now stay to inquire how far this may not have 
arisen from the fault of the church herself, in abandoning the proper 
position she ought to occupy as the spouse of Christ, and underrating 
the inestimable and peculiar privileges of her true children in allow - 
ing her authority to be disregarded, and, in fact, from her not acting 
on Catholic doctrines, but will pass on to the remedy proposed for the 
alleged hardship, which is, that “ the legislature should pass an act 
compelling . . . the parishioners to pay a fired church-rate every year.” 
Now, a strong objection at once arises to this measure. The church- 
rates are the property of the church; they are, so to speak, her pri- 
vate property, trrespective of the legisl: ature, and having been once 
dedicated to God, cannot be interfered with by the state without sa- 
crilege. If, however, they should be commuted by act of Parliament 
for a fived payment, inste ad of fluetu: ating, as they now do, according 
to the need for the m, the same power which alters and commutes 
may afterwards choose to abolish. 

The proposed plan has too great a resemblance to the sacrilegious 
Tithe Commutation Act to be palatable, on consideration, to a 
churchman. Itis always dangerous to allow the state to interfere with 
the property or the doctrines of the church, and such meddling has 
invariably produced injurious results. 

These observations apply to a single interference; but « L. F. P.” 
suggests one every twenty years, if necessary. I freely admit the 
proposed plan is a cone iliatory one; but sure ly we have had enough 
of concession to the “ spirit of the age,” and experience proves that 
our true wisdom is to do now what ought to have been done years 
ago—viz., to take our stand upon the immutable rights of the church, 
and with holy Ambrose, refuse to allow the state’s sovereignty over 
things sacred. With him let us abandon « expediency,” and _ rest 
upon the common sense argument, which cannot be evaded, that 
“the [church-rates] have been made over to Christ; the church 
is his trustee. We dare not alienate the Lord’s prope rty. He who 
does so, does it at his peril,” If this ground be taken we cannot be 
shaken from it. This is, indeed, the only legitimate mode of meeting 
the attacks on the church; and if this course had been adopted long 
ago, I firmly believe that the evils we are enduring might have been 
averted. The nation appears now to be suffering for the sacrilege she 
has committed, and her present de pressed state may be traced to this 
cause, 

But how are the churches to be repaired if a majority of the 

parishioners refuse to make a rate? ‘The means are cles arly ‘and ally 
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stated under the second and third heads of “ lL. Fk. P.’s” communica- 
tion, and with him I say the spiritual punishments, the church's own 
weapons, “ would not be powerless.” Why are they not tried, 
they formerly were ? Iam, Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, 

A LAYMAN. 


LT esteem 
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My pear FRieEND,—Your kindness would ensure a ready compliance 
with your wish, were such compliance more irksome or laborious than 
in the present instance. I proceed to set down the few particulars 
which you have asked for; and as it is desired for the information of 
others, you will make what use you please of this paper. One might, 
indeed, object to publicity, on account of the importance which one 
may seem to attach to proceedings of a very humble character. But 
the servant of Christ, as he may not “ despise,’’ so neither may he be 
ashamed of “the day of small things.” And, if 1 mistake not, this is 
the circumstance which gives an interest in your eyes to that which you 
have in part witnessed, and aided in promoting. 

We have had here, for a few years past, a sub-committee of the 
Society for Prop: gating the Gospel, being part of the Blackheath dis- 
trict. It is due to truth, and to the memory of a very dear friend, to 
state, that after having been delayed for some time on account of the 
many demands upon the liberality of my neighbours, it was set on foot 
in imitation of the plan adopted by the late Mr. Myers, at Eltham ; 
only that here the annual meeting of our committee is held on the 
Epiphany, and thereby acquires a peculiar interest, and a character 
borrowed from the services of the day ; as our committee of the sister 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge meets annually on Holy 
Thursday, or at Whitsuntide. 

On the morning of the Epiphany was full service, with the Holy 
Communion; we had afternoon service at a quarter after three, and 
the meeting of the committee at the National School at four, when the 
vicar presided. We were cheered by the presence of several of my 
brethren, who came to us after the morning service in their own 
churches, and of two or three who were able to be with us in the 
morning, and kindly assisted in collecting the alms. The Bishop of 
Tasmania, who was my guest, preached on the Communion of Saints, 
making a very touching and devout application of his subject to the 
fellowship which the members of the church in this country should 
have with those who are serving God in the isles of the sea. He 
spoke afterwards with much effect, at the meeting, which was well 
attended ; and much good will, I trust, arise out of that little unpre- 
tending assembling of ourselves together, beyond the immediate object 
and the passing moment, by encouraging a higher tone of sentiment 
and religious feeling, as well as by exciting an interest in the state of 
our colonial churches. Instead of resoliations, a few simple sentences 
were read to the meeting, for the purpose of expressing our thankful- 
ness to the divine Head of the Church for the grace now poured upon 
our branch of it; our desire to aid the Society for the Propagation of 
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the Gospel as an honoured and useful instrument in one portion of its 
work, for the sake of Christ; and to bid God speed to the bishop and 
his chaplain, who was with him, and whom some peculiar circum- 
stances connected by a strong tie with this place. 

I have omitted to mention that the offertory on the Epiphany in 
this church has been always devoted to aid the funds of the Socie ty 
for the Propagation of the Gospe l. And let me be permitted to suggest 
the appropriation of some portion of the money thus collected at other 
times. ‘The revival of this ancient practice is now much called for in 
many places; and assurance has been given, upon high authority, that 
the devoting of a part of it to the support of clergymen abroad, as well 
as at home, is strictly within the rules of the church. Suppose twenty 
shillings to be raised in this manner in four Sundays in the year, in 
every place which contains above one thousand inhabitants, and there 
will “be, upon a rough calculation, 10,0007. poured annually into the 
treasury of the society ; while its just claims upon the members of the 
church for zealous and effectual support will be more generally made 
known, and continually enforced. 

You, who know the ease with which the offertory is collected in this 
church, and the very kind and friendly assistance which some of our 
neighbours are ready to give in every good work, will be aware of the 
advantages which the curate of this place possesses in setting on foot, 
and carrying to good effect, such a plan as this which is here detailed. 
But it may be effected by able persons under less promising cireum- 
stances. And it is right to add, that the assurance which has been given 
us that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel pursues its steady 

course in sending forth able, pious, and well-instrueted clergymen to 
the colonies, without reference to any party in the church at ‘home, i is 
calculated to strengthen the hands of those who desire to partake in 
this labour of love. 
Yours, very faithfully, Tl. Bown er. 
Sydenham, 19th Jan. 1843. 


ee 


SWEDENBORGIAN DOCTRINES. 


Sir,—In your last Number,* “ H.” has made some remarks on 
Swedenborg’s work, “ De Culta et Amore Dei,’”? but, as it appears to 
me, without having apprehended aright the character of that  pro- 
duction. Ido not intend to trespass on your space by following your 
correspondent through his multitudinous topics 5 this would, doubtless, 
be to run through much curious learning, but it would not do any: 
thing towards placing Swedenborgian doctrines in a clear light. 
Now, the fact is, that the «* De Cultu et Amore Dei’ is the last of a 
series. It terminated the scientific labours of Swedenborg. one 


* This lesine has been dave several months, and is now inserted as in repre- 
sentative of three others. It is most astonishing that any should be found to care 
what Swedenborg bas thought. But as the correspondence was delayed on an under- 
standing from “ Anti-theorist” that M. Portal would send a rejoinder to “ H.,” and 


this has not appeared, the Editor thought it but fair to insert this from another hand. 
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“6 Principia,” published in 1734, the “ CEconomia Regni Animalis,” 
published in 1740, 1, and the “ Regnum Anim: ale,” published in 
1744, 5, were in subject and arrangement the predecessors of the 
« De Cultu et Amore Dei.” The latter work follows from the three 
former, almost as a strict deduction, and in a scientific order; and 
hence, without those former works, it appe ars to be a Hermetical or 
mystical production of some sort or other ; with them, it is seen to be a 
pure sc ientific statement. “ H.”’ has looke d at it in ignorance of the 
works that preceded it. It would be refreshing to meet him again 
in a few years with a stock of information, and with pre tensions to 
greater accuracy. His quotations at the bottoms of the pages would 
then be veritable, and so different from what they are at present. 

«H.” says that he is not aware that the “ De Cultu” has been 
translated. Now, it has been twice rendered into Kuglish—once by 
Chastanies, once by the Rev. Mr. Clowes; and these versions together 
have gone through fire different editions, ‘The translation by Mr. C ‘low es 
(whic ‘h is the best of the two, but not good) may be had of the 
Swedenborgian booksellers—I believe, of Newbery, Chenies-street, 
Bedford-square. 

If H.” would only consent to let Swedenborg alone until he (“H.”) 
had mastered the Principia Gtconomia, and Regnum Animale, what he 
said, if not favourable to Swedenborg, might still be very instructive 
in material facts to the readers of the British M: iwazine. As it is, the 
plain fact has long appeared to me to be, that “H.”’ was taking no 
side of any question whatever, 

Some short notice of these large works may indeed be seen in the 
late elaborate article, SWEDENBORG, in the Penny Cyclopedia, as well 
as in the Monthly Magazine for May, 1841; but I cannot demand less 
of « H.” than the perusal in solido of the originals. 

| am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. B.C. 
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The Life and Times of St. Bernard. By Dr. A. Neander. Translated from 
the German by Matilda Wrench. Small 8vo. Rivingtons, 


Tuere is generally something to admire and something to regret in all 
Neander’s works, but in this translation there is a great deal to praise, 
The work was undertaken in aid of a church fund at Broughton- 
under-Blean, in Kent, the poor inhabitants of which are making eve ry 
effort to provide for themselves and their children the blessings which 
emanate from a house of prayer. ‘The party performing it is a lady 
who, in preference to making up trumpery for a bazaar, and selling it 
herself, or printing bad rhymes for the edification of her friends, as- 
sumes the laborious duties of a translator, and becomes a benefactress 
to the literature of her country. With a zeal and modesty which are 
quite of a piece with all the rest, she took the advice of some very 
competent friend as to the selection of an original, she procured the 
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collation of the Latin passages with the works of St. Bernard; and 
gained the best information she could on every point that excited her 
curiosity as shé proceeded. Lastly, she obtained permission from 
Mr. H. "Rose, to whom German literature in England is already so 
deeply indebted, to refer to him in all difficulties, and thus connected 
his name with another book which he need not be ashamed to own. 

We will not here enter upon the question how far Dr. Neander is 
capable of appreciating St. Bernard. Sometimes he evidently does 
feel his character, even when it is the obvious result of opinions which 
he holds in contempt, and the acute way in which he discriminates 
between the meaning of a healthy heart and the phraseology of the 
age in which it lives, seems at times to atone for that kind of assump- 
tion which runs through all his observations, that we know the right 
and wrong of everything, have learned in every instance to separate 
the essence from the accident in religion, and are exactly the very 
superior people we suppose ourselves to be. 

It would be vain in the compass of a notice like this to attempt to 
trace the most remarkable man of his age, from his retirement to 
the monastery of Citeaux, through a life in which the faculty dis- 
played from the first of influencing others, gained strength at every 
stage. ‘The foundation of Clairvaux, under circumstances the most 
embarrassing, seemed a small achievement, when princes composed 
their fierce contentions under his “ dove-like eyes; popes looked to 
him as the guide of their actions and the arbiter of their fates; and a 
king laid aside his crown to enjoy, as a monk, the blessings of his 
guidance, his teaching, and example, Throughout a life of extraordi- 
nary activity and enti angle ‘ment in the most important affairs of Kurope, 
he still retained his contempl utive habits in unimpaired vigour ; and 
little influenced by praise or censure, made the good he effected 
in every case its own reward; until at the last he re signed his soul to 
(iod, rejecting all idea of any personal merit in himself, and made 
the memory of the last of the fathers as treasured as the best. 

The two following passages may be regarded as eminently charac- 
teristic ; the first of Be rnard, the second of his biographer :— 


“It was partly for the sake of quelling these disturbances, partly in the 
hope of urging the emperor and the principal potentates of Germany to lay 
aside their differences, and join in the crusade, that Bernard had come hither. 
He was everywhere honourably received, crowds streamed to meet him out of 
all the cities on his way; the sick were brought to him to be healed, and the 
fame of his wonders soon spread abroad. In the monk Rudolph he found a 
factious demagogue, idolized by the people; and none but a man of Bernard’s 
credit and authority, and possessing like him such wonderful power of work- 
ing on the minds of men, could have brought the matter so speedily to a con- 
clusion. By his means the turbulent monk was reduced to the obedience of 
his convent, and the people, although not without murmuring, were fain to 
submit. 

‘“‘ Te did not find it so easy to induce the Emperor Konrad, who was by no 
means disposed to leave his own dominions, to take part in the crusade. It 
was at Frankfort-on-Maine that he had his first private audience. When the 
emperor then gave him to understand how little interest he took in the 
matter, Bernard pressed the subject no further, but awaited another opportu- 
nity. After having succeeded in making peace between several of the princes 
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of the empire, he preached the crusade publicly, exhorting the emperor and 
princes to participate in it, at the diet held at Christmas in the city of Spires. 
Three days after this he again addressed the emperor in private, and exhorted 
him, in a friendly and affectionate manner, not to lose the opportunity of so 
short, so easy, so honourable a mode of penance. Konrad, already more favour- 
ably disposed to the undertaking, replied that he would advise with his coun- 
cillors, and give him an answer on the following day. The next day Bernard 
officiated at mass, to which he unexpectedly added a sermon in reference to 
the crusade. ‘Towards the conclusion of his discourse, he turned to the em- 
peror, and addressed him frankly, as though he had been a private man. He 
described the day of judgment, when the men who had received such innu- 
merable benefits from God, and yet had refused to minister to him to the 
utmost of their power, would be left without reply or excuse. He then spoke 
of the blessings which God had in such overflowing measure poured upon the 


head of Konrad; the highest worldly dominion, treasures of wealth, gifts of 


mind and body, till the emperor, moved even to tears, exclaimed, ‘ I acknow- 
ledge the gifts of the divine mercy, and I will no longer remain ungrateful for 
them: I am ready for the service to which He Himself hath exhorted me.’ 

“At these words a universal shout of joy burst from the assembly ; the 
emperor immediately received the cross, and several of the nobles followed his 
example. Bernard then took from the altar the consecrated banner, and de- 
livering it to the emperor, by whom it was to be carried in person at the head 
of the crusaders, he proceeded with him from the church to his lodgings.’ — 
pp. 219, 220. 

‘It was indeed a mistake to seck by violence and blood the conquest of that 
place from which peace was to be shed abroad upon the whole human race ; 
and these rude warriors, actuated by devotional sensations which they but im- 
perfectly understood, and which were inadequately impressed on their inner 
being, were often carried away by the impulses of passion and sensuality; 
still, in the enthusiasm which animated the nations for an object unintelligible 
to the senses, in the extraordinary efforts for an extraordinary end, we reco- 
gnise the traces of man’s illustrious origin. Lowest in the scale, and false in 
the greatest degree to the primitive nobility of man, stands he who, in the 
coldness of intellect, looks down upon these times in a spirit of affected com- 
passion, proceeding not from the overpowering influence of genuine reality on 
the mind, but from the circumstance of his assuming that only to be real 
which is, in truth, the very lowest degree of seeming, and thus regarding usa 
delusion what is here the beautiful, the labouring and the venturing for an 
object which exists, and is of value for the heart alone.”—p. 228. 


The work is rather deficient in personal anecdote; a little more of 


this would eall forth much of the reader’s sympathy, and improve his 
intelligence of the period. Why will not the author of the papers 
on “The Dark Ages,” which, to the regret of our own, are only to be 
found scattered in an illegible type through many numbers of this ma- 
gazine, republish them, and then write a life of Bernard ? 





The Prophet of the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. H. Caswall. Small 8vo. 
Rivingtons. 
ly this could be considered in the light of an amusing book, it would 
undoubtedly take a high position in the literature of that class. Un- 
happily, however, it is an episode in church history, and if the visible 
effects of the superstition, the spreading of its branches above, are to 
he regarded as correlative with the de pth of its roots beneath, no sect 
for a long time has taken such hold on the human mind as that origi- 
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nated by Joseph Smith. It is sufficient for the compiler to know,” 
says Mr. Caswall, that not far from 100,000 persons, possessed of the 
average share of capacity, have embraced Mormonism with more 
than an average share of faith.” And he afterwards expresses a belief 
that thousands would be willing to die its martyrs. 

The religious excitement which prevailed in America early in this 
century, led Southey to an anticipation of some old man of the moun- 
tain, who should arise and give a direction to the terrible develop- 
ment of religious feeling, not even kept in check by the presence of a 
church. Where such scenes as the following could be enacted, there 
was surely reason for some such anticipation :— 


‘In the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, from the year 1800 to 1804, both 
inclusive, meetings were often held, as at present, in the open air, and lasted fora 
number of days in succession. During the continuance of these meetings, 
the people remained on the ground day and night, listening to the most ex- 
citing sermons, and engaging in a mode of worship which consisted chiefly in 
alternate crying, laughing, singing, and shouting, accompanied with gesticu- 
lations of the most extraordinary character. Often there would be an 
unusual outcry, some bursting forth into loud ejaculations of thanksgiving, 
others exhorting their careless ftiends to ‘ turn to the Lord;’ some struck 
with terror, and hastening to escape, others trembling, weeping, and swoon- 
ing away, till every appearance of life was gone, and the extremities of the 
body assumed the coldness of a corpse. At one meeting not less than a 
thousand persons fell to the ground, apparently without sense or motion. It 
was common to see them shed tears plentifully about an hour before they 
fell; they were then seized with a general tremor, and sometimes they 
uttered one or two piercing shrieks in the moment of falling. This latter 
phenomenon was common to both sexes, to all ages, and to all sorts of cha- 
racters. ‘Towards the close of this commotion—viz., about the year 1803— 
convulsions became prevalent, and were distinguished as the ‘ rolling exercise,’ 
the ‘ jerks,’ and the * barks,’ which are thus described by credible witnesses. 

‘« The * rolling exercise’ consisted in doubling the head and feet together, 
and rolling over and over, like a hoop; or in stretching the body horizontally, 
and rolling through mud and mire like swine. 

“The * jerks’ consisted in violent twitches and contortions of the body in 
all its parts. Sometimes the head would fly half way round, and backwards 
and forwards, until not a feature could be recognised. When attacked by 
the ‘ jerks,’ the victims of enthusiasm sometimes leaped like frogs, and exhi- 
bited every grotesque and hideous contortion of the face and limbs. 

“ The ‘ barks’ consisted in getting down on all fours, growling, snapping 
the teeth, and barking like dogs. Sometimes numbers of the people squatted 
down, and looking in the face of the minister, continued demurely barking at 
him while he preached to them. These last were peculiarly gifted in pro- 
phecies, trances, dreams, rhapsodies, visions of angels, of heaven, and of the 
holy city.”"—pp. 5—7. 


The first leader who presented himself to the population thus pre- 
pared for anything, was Alexander Cambell, a Baptist, who is repre- 
sented to have been a man of property, boldness, and learning. He 
published a new translation of the New Testament, taught the abso- 
lute necessity of immersion to regeneration, called his scheme the an- 
cient gospel, and framed a church government preparing the ground 
for a priesthood, His glories, however, were destined to be eclipsed 
by a worse man. In the meantime, a seemingly very unimportant 
event happened which it is necessary to describe. A person of the 
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name of Spaulding, whose not very rare talents fitted him to be every- 
thing by turns and nothing long, having tried successively the occu- 
pations ‘of preacher and shopkeeper at New York, retired a bankrupt 
to Ohio. There he speculated in land, but this proving unfortunate, 
in 1812 he was again bankrupt, and his health giving way, he tried 
his luck at authorship. As he had been cast among the ancient 
monuments of America, he chose for the subject of his book a ro- 
mance on the ancient population, assuming them to be a colony of 
Jews who had passed across the continent of Asia, This work he 
read to many persons, but as he could not get it printed, it lay for 
years on the shelves of a printing office at Pittsburg, in Pensylvania. 
The author died in 1816, In 1828, however, a book was published 
at Palmyra, in New York, a volume of 588 pages, which appears to 
have been taken wholly or in part from Spaulding’s book. These 
historical records covered a thousand years ; the whole style of writing 
was in imitation of the English version of the Scriptures, and created 
a great sensation, notwithstanding that the surviving relatives of 
Spaulding exposed its claim to inspiration and antiquity. 

Meantime, a revival of religion at Manchester, in Wayne county, 
set a worthless youth of a worthless family to speculate upon human 
credulity. In 1822, Jose ‘ph Smith, aged about sixteen, while digging 
a well with a person named Chase, the latter found a curious stone, 
which Joseph put in his hat and said he saw wonders in it. Having 
inspired Chase with an idea of the great value of the stone, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it from him, and by using it in pretended disco- 
veries of money and gold mines, ‘attained for himself the fame of 
Second-sight. While his celebrity in this character was at its height, 
it is supposed he obtained possession of Spaulding’s MS., but before 


making use of it, appears deliberately to have tested the credulity of 


his followers. Coming home to the house of his father-in-law with 
some sand bound up in his frock, he told him gravely it was the golden 
bible, and persuaded a rich farmer to sell his farm to publish the con- 
tents. 

Smith having by this time (1830) collected a little group of converts, 
formed them into what he called a church, aided by a man named 
Sidney Rigdon, a Campbellite preacher, who, after examination, es- 
poused his cause, and induced 130 of his flock to follow his example. 
In the course of the ensuing winter, the Mormonites numbered above 
a thousand in the neighbourhood of Kirtland, whither the party had 
collectively emigrated. A scene here is so like what may have oc- 
curred many times nearer home that it is worth transcribing :-— 


‘A person named Corrill, who had been astonished and grieved at the 
sudden change in Rigdon’s opinions, called upon him, and requested leave to 
converse with him on the subject. Rigdon replied that he was now beyond 
the land of contention, and had got into the land of peace. Corrill asked 
him whether the Scriptures were not sufficient for our salvation. He replied 
that the Scriptures informed us of perilous and distressing times that should 
come in the last days, and that now God had sent his servants to instruct 
mankind respecting those times, that they might repent and prepare for them. 
He added, that if these messengers were rejected, it would be worse with the 
unbelievers than it was with the people of Sodom and Gomorrah. With 
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these declarations, he refused to converse any further on the subject. Obtain- 
ing no satisfaction from Rigdon, or from ‘the four elders, Corrill attended 
several of their meetings in Kirtland. At one of these meetings, which con- 
tinued all night, they professed to lay on hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
They also administered a pretended sacrament of the Lord's Supper, after 
which they prophesied, and spoke in unknown tongues. Persons in the 
room, who took no part with them, declared that the tongues spoken were 
regular Indian dialects, with which the persons who spoke were never known 
to have been conversant. Corrill returned home under the conviction that 
supernatural agency had been at work, and soon became a professed Mormon, 
In the glowing language of Pratt, ‘ the IHloly Spirit was mightily poured out, 
the Word of God grew and multiplied, and many priests were obedient to 
the Word.” ’”—pp. 62, 63. 


‘To such an extent did these extravagances run, that the prophet 
stopped them by pronouncing them the work of the devil. 

Passing over the doctrines and discipline of the new sect—the con- 
vocation and revival of the Melchisedee priesthood—the mission from 
Kirtland, and the purchase of land in Missouri for a new Zion, of 
which— 


“ He prophesied that ina few years it would exceed in splendour every- 
thing known in ancient times. Its streets were to be paved with gold, and 
all who should escape the general destruction, shortly to take place, would 
assemble there with all their wealth. The ten lost tribes of Israel had been 
discovered in their retreat in the vicinity of the North Pole, where, having 
been secluded for ages by immense barriers of ice, they had become exceed- 
ingly rich. In a few years the ice would be melted away, when those 
tribes, with St. John, and some of the Neplites described in the Book of 
Mormon, would appear in the new city, loaded with immense quantities of 
gold and silver”"—pp. 110, 111. 


we come to the establishment of Smith’s bank at Kirtland, and the 
buildiwg of the temple. The bank broke, the temple was sold, the 
community dispersed, the prophet outlawe d, and the missionaries thus 
formed preached throughout America and in England the new revela- 
tion! In Preston and its vicinity, Fielding and Kimball made nearly 
500 converts in 1837. An impression of 5000 copies of the book of 
Mormon was executed at Manchester. A congregation, “ increasing 
in numbers and gifts,” was formed in the Isle of Man; in London, 
Bedtord, Bristol, Paisley, Hereford, Woolwich, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and elsewhere, societies were formed who looked beyond the Atlantic 
for their home, in complete ignorance of the rascalities of Smith and 
the doings at his Zion, where matters had assumed an unpleasant 
aspect. Smith’s e ‘migrants had possessed themselves of lands to which 
prior settlers had claims, and for which they could not pay, so they 
said the Lord had given them the country. On this the Missourans 
rose upon them, feathered and tarred their bishop, destroyed their 
printing press, made them promise to leave the country, and when 
they endeavoured to evade the engagement, drove them out by force. 
As the government could not or would not interfe ‘re, Smith marched 
with an armed force S00 miles to their relief—obtained some terms for 
them—and matters proceeded prosperously until the bankruptey of 
Smith and Rigdon ia Wirtland drove them to far West, where he 
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had the art to get rid of all who were inclined to oppose him, and 
proclaimed his readiness to establish his religion by the sword. — This 
last appeal, however, failed him ; he was imprisoned, and the Mormo- 
nites driven from Missouri. 

‘The story now grows too incredible for an abstract. Smith escapes 
from prison ; is hailed at Illinois as a confessor by the thousands whom 
he had ruined, and, having their votes at his disposal, and the sympathies 
of the people in his favour, Nauvoo, of which we so recently gave 
Mr. Caswall’s description, rose on a bend of the magnificent Missis- 
sippi- Meanwhile, the impostor encompassed himself with satellites, 
who fulfilled his prophecies of death by assassination ; and females 
who became his spiritual wives, until he endeavoured to add Rigdon’s 
daughter to their number, and the insulted father apostatized. 


“The apostasy of Rigdon, Bennett, Robinson, Orson Pratt, (brother of 
Parley,) and other Mormons of distinction, might have discouraged a person 
less determined than our prophet. But he still felt himself secure, and be- 
lieved that however overwhelming the proofs of his habitual perpetration of 
the blackest crimes, the ‘ democratic’ authorities of Illinois would not dare 
to punish him, or venture to throw away the benefit of his immense political 
influence at the approaching elections. He knew, likewise, that the faith of Q 
the great body of his followers remained unshaken; and that the apostasy of 
Rigdon had left him the sole commander of perhaps a hundred thousand Mor- 
mons. On Sunday, the 21st of June, he addressed his numerous congregation 
as usual, and taking for his subject the doctrine of consecration, required all his ) 
followers ‘ to come forward and consecrate all their prope uty to the Lord, by 
placing it at the apostle’s feet.” On the 4th of July, 1842, the anniversary 
of American independence, we find him at the head of the N lauvoo Legion, re- 
viewing his troops, and exhibiting their manceuvres to a large number of 
admiring visitors. 

“ It appears, however, by later intelligence, that the governor of Missouri 
ultimately demanded the prophet for trial, at the hands of the governor of 
I!linois; and that the latter, finding public opinion on his side, issued a war- 
rant for his apprehension. Joseph was accordingly arrested; but the muni- 
cipal authorities of Nauvoo immediately granted a writ of habeas corpus, | 
and he was released. The governor ordered the re-arrest of the cul- i 
prit, declaring the habeas corpus to be a nullity, and offering a reward of 
200 dollars for his apprehension. ‘The Mormons had prepared for this crisis ; 
and having fortified Nauvoo with the cannon of the state, defied the authori- 
ties with impunity ; and expressed their determination to fight to the last in + 
defence of their prophet and their faith. In this predicament we are com- | 4 
pelled to leave the hero of our narrative.”’—pp. 228, 229. 
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: Bertha’s Journal. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. Murray. : 
Be 
Tuer patronage which this volume has met with seems to be well de- iB 
served. The religious sentiments are generally unobjectionable and Fr 
. ‘ . : : s ‘ ; 
often valuable; and the amount of miscellaneous knowledge displayed 


_ Sa 


in an unpretending form is great. It is, indeed one of the best works 
we have met with of its class, being intended to shew how much an 
observant child in the later periods of childhood may acquire simply 
by using the ordinary means of information, observing the events of 
every day, and writing or endeavouring to remember them. 
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Plain Sermons. By Contributors to the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’’ Vol. IV. 


8vo. Rivingtons. 


Tuts is a volume of which it is more than usually difficult to say any- 
thing, consider ing how various are the authors of the “ Tracts for the 
Times ;” considering, too, that some of them appear to have been wise 
and pious men, and others, however pious, obviously anything but 
wise. Hence, while in another volume of sermons, after reading 
enough to see the foundations on which the preacher has built, and his 
manner of handling his subject, it is possible to give a conscientious 
opinion of the whole, here it would be necessary to peruse the impos- 
sible quantity of six and thirty discourses before venturing to give a 
character to the book. Assuredly it contains some very excellent ser- 
mons in very plain language, so sound and uniform in divinity that 
they would have stamped the character of any other volume in which 
they might have occurred. The following passage is very felicitous, 
and may be taken as a good specimen of the eight or ten sermons we 
have read :— 


“You may understand the difference plainly enough by considering some 
cases in ordinary life. A man comes to me and relates some circumstance 
which happened at a distance. I have no doubt, for such and such reasons, 
that what he tells me of the matter is true—that is to say, I believe that man, 
and the account he brings me; but it does not therefore follow that I trust 
myself with him; that | depend, or in the Scripture sense, believe on him. 
But if the matter of which he brings me word concern my own good very 
nearly ; for example, suppose him one skilled in the law, bringing me an ac- 
count of some property which I may somehow ee and if 1 shew my 
opinion of him by not only believing the facts he relates to me, but also put- 
ting myself in his hands for the conduct of the whole business, relyingupon 
him, and re ally endeavouring to take every step he advises me, and giving up 
my own will and opinion to his; then, indeed, I may be said to believe on such 
a lawyer, to trust myself with him, to have faith inhim. This kind of simple 
parable ; the like to which any one who chooses may readily contrive for him- 
self, will shew what the Bible means, when it makes such a difference between 
merely believing Christ and believing on him.” 





Some Remarks addressed to the Lord Bishop of London on his late Charge to the 
Clergy. By W. Cockburn, D.D. Hatchard. 


A Letter to the Very Rev. William Cockburn, occasioned by his late Remarks upon 
the Charge of the Lord Bishop of London. Rivington. 


Ir may be fastidiousness, but we are so much opposed to making 
bishops’ charges subjects for popular discussion, that we never notice, 
save by extracts, the most admirable, nor censure those which seem 
the reverse. These notions make the tract of the Dean of York ap- 
pear objectionable, and the answer of a priest of the diocese of Salis- 
bury almost equally so, ‘The first, because we think a priest should 
not come forth and remonstrate with a bishop on an official document 


of the former. Secondly, because in no one light can the Dean of 


York be regarded as a proper person to censure the Bishop of London 
on any matter whatsoever. Thirdly, because it is peculiarly disgust- 
ing to see a priest of a distant diocese joining with the least esteemed 
clergy and laity of a distinct province to excite opposition to its bishop. 
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The second pamphlet we dislike, because such a production seems to 


imply that the Bishop of London needs any defender, or the dean's 
remarks any answer. 


Josiah. By the Author of Gideon, 12mo. Murray. 


A WELL-WRITTEN and well-principled little book, It seems to have 
been suggested by the youthfulness of some of the crowned heads of 
Europe as appropriate to this age. It is dedicated to Queen Adelaide, 
and no doubt, as far as its influence extends, it will be useful. 





MISCELLANEA, 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE LATE EDITION OF FOX. 


Tur history of this new edition is somewhat curious. As long ago 
as November, 1835, an application by several clergymen, recommend- 
ing the reprinting of “ kox’s Martyrology,” was laid before the 
General Board of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
It was referred to the Tract Committee, and on the 5th January, 
1836, an answer was returned by the Secretary, containing the report 
of the Tract Committee, which, without entering into the merits or 
demerits of the “ Martyrology,’ simply stated that the committee 
“did not think it expedient to recommend that the work should be 
re-published by the Society.” ‘This answer, addressed to the appli- 
cants through Dr. Hastings Robinson, one of their number, was far 
from satisfactory ; and, in a memorial presented to the general meet- 
ing in the month of June following, signed by Dr. Hastings Robin- 
son, the Rev. Henry Budd, the Rev. Guy Bryan, the Rev. Charles 
Isaac York, and the Rev. Henry B.S. Harris, all beneficed clergy- 
men in Essex, it is remarked that “ no reason whatever is assigned 
by the ‘Tract Committee in support of the alleged inexpediency of 
republishing Fox’s work by the Society; and that whatever tracts 
may have been published on the subject of popery, under the sanc- 
tion of the society, they cannot, they conceive, by no means super- 
sede the necessity of the republic ation of ¢ l’ox’s Acts and Monu- 
ments,’ on the present renewed aggression of popish principles upon 
us; that book being the best accredited statement both of the principles 
and practice of popery, as actually exhibited, especially in this realm 
of England and Scotland ; being, indeed, a national work, received as 
such by our ancestors, and expressly sanctioned by the highest autho- 
rities, both in church and state, and ordered to be placed in every 
church for the general information of the people, to warn them 
against the errors of popery, from the cruel experience of its effects. 
No modern work which the socie ty can adopt or prepare as an illus- 
tration of pepery can, they conceive, hope to possess either the 
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authenticity or authority of this long received and accredited national 
testimony against its abominations.” ‘The Society, however, still 
declined the undertaking; and on the Ilth of June, 1836, their se- 
cretaries expressed the regret of the board that their determination on 

i the subject had not been satisfactory, but at the same time their con- 
{ viction that it was not “ expedient that the decision should be re- 
versed,” 

Another memorial followed, from which we find that the “ memo- 
rialists would most willingly have acceded to the determination of the 
society with regard to ‘lkox’s Acts and Monuments,’ had any reason 
been alleged by the standing committee’ for declining to print “ that 
great national testimony against its | popery’s] abominations, and of 
recommending it by the most influential authority and instrumen- 
tality, to the attention of every protestant,” &c. 

The Society, however, was impracticable; and it seemed quite 
clear that ifthe “ great national, testimony” was to be reprinted, it 
must be as a private speculation, In fact it appears that even while 
these memorials were going on, steps were being taken in another 
quarter with that view. In his address, “ made to about 260 of the 
j lrish clergy, (after an early breakfast together,) at the Rotunda, in 
af Dublin, on Friday morning, April 15th, 18386,” by the Rev. Edward 
ie Bickerste th, rector of Watton, that gentleman said, « Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs is full of genuine reformation principles, and I am happy 
to say that 1 believe Messrs, Seeley and Burnside are now likely to 
reprint it under the care of a compete nt editor. It is a work, the cir- 
culation of which should be encouraged by every true Protestant.’ 
(Address to the Insh Clergy, p. 15.) The same gentleman, in his 
* Remarks on the Progress of Popery,” published in the same year, 


says — 




































‘“« It is painful to read in the accounts given of alate meeting of the Society, 
a statement which it would be pleasant to think was unfounded, that when a 
desire had been expressed for the republication by the Society of Fox’s 
‘Book of Martyrs,’ it had been refused, not on account of the expense, (the 
present protestant feeling of the country is such that there is no risk on that 
point,) but on some other grounds, not explained to the public. Without 
supposing that those grounds can be merely fears of provoking the papists by 
that faithful exhibition of their cruelty, or an unwillingness now to confess 
the truths stated in Fox, let not the society thus shew any departure from 
the principles of the Reformation. We must not, for fear of man, keep back 
the truth. We gain nothing by that course. When we remember that the 
government in Queen Elizabeth's days publicly enjoined this work to be set 
up in all the parish churches, together with the Bible and Bishop Jewel’s 
‘ Defence of the Apology,’ to be read at all suitable times by the people; 
when we remember how triumphantly it has withstood all the attacks of 
papists, and come out the more fully justified from every attack ; it would be 
a most desirable step for that society, now publishing valuable writings of 
the Reformers, to establish its own character for adherence to the principles 
of the Reformation, by sending forth, as a giant refreshed, that inestimable 
defender of the Protestant faith in his‘ main work.’ ‘ Numerous attacks,’ 
says Mr. Soames, * have been levelled at the honest chronicler of Romish in- 
tolerance, but they have ever fallen harmless from the assailants’ hands.’ ’ 


Matters must have been in a pretty forward state when Mr. Bicker- 
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steth announced the intention of Messrs. Seeley and Burnside on the 
15th of April, for they published a prospectus, dated May _ in 
which they stated that they were “ making arrangements for the 
publication of a new and complete edition of the «Acts and Monu- 
ments of John Fox,’ and (they went on to say) it will be their object, 
in pursuit of which no pains or expense will ‘be spared, to render this 
edition the most perfect that has yet appeared. The various editions 
will be collated, the latest corrections of the author introduced, while the 
errors which have crept into the copies published after his decease will be 
removed.” All this was very fine; but they promised a great deal 
more. ‘They are happy,” ‘said they, “ to be able to state that they 
are enabled to calculate on the most important assistance in the facili- 
ties offered by PUBLIC LIBRARIES, and also in the access given to the 
best copies of the work which are known to be extant in the hands 
of private individuals.” This looked as if they were going to do the 
thing in style, and had fairly made up their minds to beat the Bene- 
dictines. The name of the “ competent editor” also transpired, 
well as that of a gentleman who had undertaken (by means of a 
prefatory dissertation) a “ full vindication of the respected and pious 
martyrologist against the many attacks which have at various periods 
been’ made upon him,” The latter of these geutlemen was the Rev. 
George Townsend, Prebendary of Durham, &c. .. a gentleman very 
well known, and whose dissertation, whatever chance it might be 
thought to have of being successful as to its object, most persons ‘would 
expect to find worth reading. “ ‘The general superintendence of the 
work,’ however, the prospectus went on to state, “ and its accurate 
and faithful performance, will be undertaken, with the aid of expe- 
rienced assistants, by the Rev. Stephen Cattley, M.A., of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, rector of Bagthorpe, Norfolk, and domestic 
chaplain to Lord Scarborough.” This gentleman’s name, though 
printed in as large capitals as Mr. ‘Townsend’s, did not convey so 
much information; but it was supposed that he might be a retired 
student, who had blushed unseen over some peculiar line of study, 
which at the same time rendered him a recluse, unknown to the 
world, and a peculiarly ** competent editor’ for a work so difficult to 
edit, and to be edited with so much promise and pretension, ‘The 
names of the “ experienced assistants” have not transpired, and it 
would be uncharitable to ask for them, It was then hoped that the 
eight volumes would be delivered “ at the rate of one every second 
month; commencing at a very early period.” 

These representations wrought so well that in less than two months 
after the date of the first prospectus, a list was published containing 
the names of subscribers for more than seven hundred copies, and 
among the names were those of between three and four hundred of 
the clergy. With such encouragement it is not surprising that the 
publishers went to work in earnest, and that a volume (not, properly 
speaking, the first of the work, for that was reserved to receive Mr. 
Townsend's prefatory dissertation, appendices, indices, &c., but the 
second of the series of eight volumes into which the work was now 
to be divided) was published at the beginning of the year {8387. 
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From the brief advertisement of the editor it appeared that the work 
was to go on rapidly, though, “ as some months must necessarily 
elapse before’’ it could be completed, he thought it expedient in 
some degree to anticipate information which was to be contained in 
that volume which was to be published after all the others. On 
the 16th of January, Mr. Bickersteth, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Bridges 
published a joint letter in the “ Record” newspaper, in which they 
avowed that they had been “ concerned in requesting Messrs, Seeley 
and Burnside to bring out a new edition of Fox’s Acts and Monu- 
ments,” and vouched to the public that by the volume already issued 
the publishers had “ commenced the undertaking in a manner truly 
worthy of that admirable work.” ‘They stated that they made this 
declaration in order to promote “ a more extended circulation of the 
improved edition.” ‘They represented it as presenting “ the only com- 
plete impression of Fox’s text, having been carefully collated with the 
best edition ;’’ they pledged themselves that the publishers had *‘ spared 
no pains or expense in securing the most able assistance,” and for “ the 
certainty that the book will be the des¢ edition of Fox ever seen,” 

After all this, it was strange to see what was however plain, palpable, 
and undeniable—namely, that the “improved” edition was a reckless 
reprint of the corrupt text of the old editions, thick-strewn with new 
blunders, and that the “ competent” editor was ignorant of facts and of 
books, of languages not excepting his own, in short, of everything on 
which he had an opportunity to display ignorance—and (what was 
worst of all) that, with these peculiar disqualifications for the task 
which he had undertaken, he had a great propensity to tamper with 
the text of his author, and a most unaccountable conceit that he could 
correct and explain what it was quite clear that he did not understand, 
This was so obvious, and was immediately so fully exposed, that it is 
unnecessary to enter into any proof of it; but one or two instances 
will explain to those who have not seen the book, what sort of work 
the competent editor and his “ experienced” assistants had made with 
the martyrology, of which, without some such specimens, they would 
scarcely be able to form an idea. 

lox, in telling the story of ‘Thomas a Becket, says, that upon the 
king’s requiring to have all legates from Rome, “two cardinals being 
sent from Alexander the Pope, with letters to the king, came to Nor- 
mandy.” He proceeds to give an English translation of the letter 
which these two cardinals wrote to the pope, reporting their interview 
with the king, and in it this passage occurs :— 


‘“* Thus when we came to Cadomus, first to the king’s speech, we gave the 
letters of your fatherhood to his hands: which after he had received and con- 
sidered, (bringing forth withal other letters received from you before something 
diverse and altering from those which he received of us) he was moved and 
stirred with no little indignation ; saying that the archbishop after our depar- 
ture from you had received of you other contrary letters, by the virtue whereof 
he was exempted from our judgment, so that he should not be compelled to 
answer us. Moreover the said king to us added and affirmed,” &c, (II. 239.) 


The editor, not enlightened even by the words which I have 
’ . 
marked by Italics, having no notion that Cadomus was the Latin name 








ee 
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of Caen in Normandy, and taking it for the name of a person, seems 
to have imagined that readers less acute than himself might not know 
the precise function and station of M. C adomus, into whose hands the 
letters for the king were delivered, and might not understand what 
was meant by his being called “ first to the king’s speech.’ He there- 
fore appends this brief note—“ ‘First to the king's speech,’ a confi- 
dant.—Ep.” One such performance is enough to give a general idea 
of the character of the editor, and of his competence for his undertak- 
ing. The ignorance on which the absurdity is founded, is nothing in 
comparison of the idle impudence which, on coming to something 
which it did not understand, made up the first nonsense it could think 
of, and boldly put it down as an explanation. There was no diffi- 
culty in turning to the original Latin, and if that had been done, 
neither the editor nor the experienced assistants (limited as their 
knowledge of that language appears to be) could have made such a 
blunder out of “Cum igitur apud Cadomum primo jam dicto Regis 
Angliz colloquio frueremur.”” (Baron. an. 1168, n. xxiii.) 

‘Take another specimen, where the absurdity arises not from care- 
lessness, but from the editor’s almost incredible ignorance of his own 
language. Tox, speaking of the queen of Kdward the Third, says, 
that she “being at Woodstock, was brought to bed, and purifie don 
the first Sunday in Lent with great solemnity of justing,” (I. 716.) 
The editor appears to have had an idea that these people were papists, 
and to have known that their notion of justifying (or, for short, justing) 
was very different from that of protestants, and no doubt he was 
greatly shocked to see them taking the matter into their own hands, 
and “justing’ ’ the queen themselves, even though they pretended to 
do it “ with great solemnity.”’ Ignor: ant people, howeve ‘Yr, might not 
know what was meant by the phrase, and therefore he adds this note— 
“« Great solemnity of justing, ’ great show of piety.—Ep.”’ 

Among the pranks performed by the editor and his assistants was 
one which fairly threatened to turn the world upside down. In the 
Knglish edition of Fox which the ‘y followed, the names of places (as 
Cadomus above) were frequently ‘left untransl: ited, probably because 
the translator did not understand them; and_ this stumbling-block 
was to be removed out of the way in the “ improved” edition, 
wherever they could venture to hazard a translation. So they set to 
work, and pretty work they made of it. They turned Aosta into 
Augsburg, Tours into Turin, Aquisgrane (as lox called Aix-la- 
Chapelle) into Aquitaine, Bouillon into Bologna, Castel-a-Mar into 
Castile, Munster into Mons, and Mons into Bergen-op-Zoom. 

What course did the Messrs. Seeley pursue when all this was ex- 
posed : ? They tried to face it out, and to represent all these matters 
as being mere trifles, which of course they were to the publishers, 
when they were thus vouched for by such men as Mr. Pratt, Mr. 
Bie ‘kersteth, and Mr. Bridges, and had already sold the book to a re- 
spectable and solvent list of subscribers, great part of whom would 
never find out how they had been dealt with. Yet, if we may judge 
from appearances, the publishers were staggered ; for while their chief 
plea in extenuation of their blunders was, that they had been “ warned 
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that it was important’ to bring out the work “without loss of time,” 
and that it was “impossible to combine with great cheapness and 
rapidity of publication, absolute perfection in all the minor details” — 
as if it would have been less economical, and have taken more time, 
not to write silly notes, and not to mis-translate names of places— 
this by the way, however, for the thing to be observed is, that while 
this railroad pace of pub lication was the great ground of defence, the 
volumes began to drop from the press more slowly and heavily than 
than the subscribers had been led to e -. The first of the eight 
volumes having been publishe xd on the Ist January, 1837, it is ob. 
vious that on the plan of publishing one every other month, the whole 
ought to have been out by the Ist March, 1888. It would, however, 

have been unreasonable to e xpect such punctus ality in the fulfilment 
of what was only expressed as a hope, and if the pub ishers had said 
(what nobody would have thought of denying) that they did not at 
first know what they were undertaking, few subscribers would have 
grudged them another twelvemonth, But the truth is, that in 1837 
there came forth only three volumes, in ]888, only three more, in 
I839, only one, in R10, none. ‘This, as well as some notes which 
appear to be quite above the editor, and to shew that it had been 
thought necessary to provide him with some more able assistance than 
he had previous sly had, may lead us to hope that the publishe rs were 
not wholly without a sense of transgression, and a consciousness of 
their duty to amend. 

But still they did not take that which, as has been already said, was 
the obvious step imperatively called for—namely, the taking the work 
immediately out of the hands of one so plainly incompetent, and not 
allowing him still to go over the te xt, to alter, annotate, and explain 
at his pleasure. Not to do this can hi idly be considered as a mere 
insult to the subscribers, it was surely little if anything less than a 
fraud upon them. But so it is; the work has, of course, the merit of 
consistency ; and the eighth volume bears as full proof of the editor's 
ignorance and absurdity as any one of the preceding. 

Has the whole or any part of this edition been stere otyped ? Ifso, 
there is every prospect ‘of seeing more of it, as the prospectus of a still 
further improved edition has just been put forth by the same parties 

The letter of a correspondent on this proposed new edition of Fox 
deserves attention; yet that letter fails to put the transaction pro- 
posed in its strongest light. Let us look at the facts of the case. 

Messrs, Seeley first proposed to the public to subscribe for an edi- 
tion of Foxe, engaging that they shall have it (whether more or less) 
for four guineas, and that the price shall be raised to those who do not 
pledge themselves to take the whole at that price. After lingering over 
the work for six years, it is discovered that the eight volumes fur- 
nished require some 300 cancels, and an appendix, which they may 
buy if they please, and stick into their books as they can, 

The V comfort themselves, however, that by being in time they 
have got a bargain. The public must advance upon it if they would 
have a copy of the precious edition, either with or without cancels. 
Let us see. Before this volume is published, so far from raising the 
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price to non-subscribers, “ the Christian public” are offered the book 
in its improved state for the same four guineas, with the same assu- 
rance that when they have paid them, the price shall be raised to non- 
subscribers. This is the contemplation which gives Lord Ashley 
“ great pleasure,’ and Mr. Dale “ much satisfaction”! 

That Mr. Bickersteth cordially rejoices at it no one can be surprised, 
Whether the eclat of setting his imprimatur upon a book, or the con- 
sideration he receives for so doing, or both, are so irresistible that he 
never can withstand them, no one is surprised to see his name any- 
where. But Lord Ashley is, of course, above anything of that kind, 
and Mr. Dale has generally been regarded as a worthy and upright 
man, who would not knowingly circulate falsehood under the shadow 
of hisname. It only remains, therefore, to believe them totally igno- 
rant of the charges made against Messrs. Seeley’s edition of Fox. No 
fault is found with them for not correcting what they did not under- 
take to correct, but for alterations and insertions which were perfectly 
original. The question concerning Fox himself, viewed as a house- 
hold book, is quite another thing.* “ Honest John Fox,’ as Lord 
Ashley calls him, without intending to be facetious, would never have 
gained that epithet from his lordship had he known that Fox could 
wilfully corrupt documents, suppress what did not suit his purpose, 
and misrepresent the rest. He would not have talked of Fox, as 
“the best commentary on its [the Church of England] doctrines’’ had 
he known that Fox applauded and encouraged the views of church 
property which are devastating it in England, and especially Ireland, 
at the present moment; and had he read the book with that text 
branded on his memory, “ Fools make a mock at sin,” would he have 
dared to offer “ a most heartfelt prayer to God that it may please him 
to prosper the undertaking,” of putting it once more within reach of 
every protestant in the land? 

Is this the language of a favourer of popery. No; but of one 
who trusts he would cheerfully abandon all that the Marian exiles 
abandoned, rather than act the part their persecutors acted. But how 
can we meet the papists, and look them in the face, while employing 
against them the base artifices they have never scrupled to employ 
against us—meeting falsehood with falsehood, and Sanders with Fox. 
Is this to come out and be separate, so as to avoid being partakers of 
their plagues, or to symbolize with the lovers and makers of a lie? 
We may call ourselves what we please, but if we act on the principles 
that papists have too often sanctioned, we must expect the conse- 
quences—failure and contempt in time, perdition in eternity. 

Thus much on the general question. The Editor, as a member of 
the Parker Society, begs to add another personal remonstrance. 
Hitherto that society has acted with a candour which has gained 
very general confidence. ‘The disgraceful passages in Sandys and 
Pilkington have been printed fully and fairly, and the church is reap- 
ing the benefit of the exposure. ‘There has as yet been no partial 
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* A correspondent places this in a rather interesting point of view. See “ Pictorial 


Protestantism,” p. 192, in this number. 
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selection, and the little he has heard or known of Mr. Ayre, its re- 
puted founder, and the absence of his name from the Seeley testimo- 
nial, inclines him to believe that nothing of the kind would meet his 
sanction. Mr. Ayre has retired from the Committee ; with this, there 
is no reason to find fault, since he prefers acting as an editor—a duty 
he seems to be discharging soberly and well ; but is there any reason to 
apprehend a change of policy on this account? Really these three 
letters look very like it. ‘Two of them are subjoined : 


“ St. Giles’ House, Dec. 9, 1842. 

“ Gentlemen,—It has given me very great pleasure to learn from the pros- 
pectus you have just issued that you contemplate a second impression of your 
edition of the ‘ Acts and Monuments of John Foxe.’ In reprinting that ad- 
mirable and pious history, you conferred a real and lasting benefit on the pre- 
sent and future generations of the English people. You have given them the 
means of renewing those studies, and contemplating the fruits of that faith, 
which formed, among our forefathers, so many confessors and martyrs— 
assured to us the liberties we enjoy in church and state—and has enabled, as 
it ever will do, the most illiterate of mankind to explore and to withstand the 
violence and corruptions of the church of Rome. 

“Time was when the works of honest John Foxe hada corner in every 
mansion, and almost in every cottage ; and those were the best days of English 
protestantism. I trust that, in our modern respect for bishops and antiquity, 
we shall not forget the praises bestowed on him by such masters in Israel as 
the Archbishops Grindal and Whitgift; nor despise the injunctions of that 
good man, whose name confers honour on the society of which [ am the un- 
worthy president, that all bishops and other dignitaries should have either in their 
hall, or public dining-room, the great Bible, and the Acts and Monuments of John 
Fore, as the practical, and therefore the best commentary on its doctrines. 

“With the most heartfelt prayer to God that it may please him to prosper 
your undertaking, I am, gentlemen, your very obedient and humble servant, 

“* ASHLEY. 

“To Messrs. Seeley and Burnside.” 


“ New Bridge-street, Dec. 14, 1842. 


“ Gentlemen,—I have learnt with much satisfaction that you are proposing 
to issue a new and corrected edition of the ‘ Acts and Monuments’ of John 
Foxe. Among those members of our church who have not yet been persuaded 
to repudiate the glorious name of protestant there can be but one opinion as to 
the intrinsic value of this admirable work; especially that portion of it which 
records the history of the Reformation. It is much to be desired, however, 
that those inaccuracies and misquotations, which (though readily accounted 
for by the circumstances under which the work was written) have afforded so 
much scope for minute and captious criticism, should be amended and rectified. 
And if this be done, as it is proposed, under the superintendence of a com- 
petent and judicious editor, | have no hesitation in expressing my firm convic- 
tion that this serviceable republication, furnishing the learned with the witness 
of antiquity, and the illiterate with the argument of facts, will prove, under 
God, one of the most effectual preservatives against the re-introduction of that 
system of corruption and tyranny which, as our diocesan so emphatically ob- 
served in his recent charge, ‘drove our church from communion with Rome, 
and which is still maintained by Rome in theory, and as far as circumstances 
will permit, in practice also.’ I am, gentlemen, your obedient and faithful 
servant, “Tuomas Date. 
“To Messrs. Seeley and Burnside.”’ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 


Events have occurred among the non-intrusionists since the last notice 
in these pages, which seem conclusive to all but the parties interested, 
As soon as “ the noblest assembly of Christ's faithful ministers that, 
for two centuries at least, had met together,”* had dispersed, the mem- 
bers applied themselves assiduously to procure pledges of adherence 
from the laity, a measure in which they were pretty certain of success. 
Were the bishops to insist on every clergyman wearing his surplice 


-in the pulpit, and the clergy to any considerable extent should ap- 


peal to the laity against such an appalling abomination, doubtless 
they would have the popular voice with them, and neat secession 
chapels would soon be provided where they might get rid of the 
“ white rag” altogether. - January 4th, an advertisement appeared 
in the non-intrusion organ, *¢ The Witness,” reminding the friends of 
the church that the expenses incurred for printing the memorial to 
government, and other documents, sending deputations through the 
whole of Scotland, &e., are necessarily great, and earnestly request- 
ing individuals and congregations to remit contributions without delay. 
The same side of the sheet gives evidence that the documents and 
deputations have already done good service. The resolutions of 
me setings at Cupar, P aisley, Rattray, Perth, and Banff, are advertized, 
in which the laity engage the mselves to stand by the clergy against 
the law, and, to quote the resolution of the olffice-bearers at Rattray, 
“not to remain in the establishment unless the legislature shall 
specdily remedy the grievances complained of.” On these last words 
subsequent events offer a remarkable commentary ; however, the 
leading article speaks plainer: “ Rick-burning was at one time alarm- 
ingly frequent in Kent. The moderate moiety of our minor aristo- 
cracy would do well to beware lest parish churches should not be 
quite so safe as hitherto in Scotland.” 

On the day that this significant warning, together with an account 
of further proceedings in the Str: ath bogie presbytery were giver to the 
world, Sir J. Graham sigued the answer of the Government to the 
commission of assembly ; a paper that would do credit to the abilities 
and wisdom of any minister. The portions annexed will leave the 
reader at no loss to conjecture the tenour of the remainder. Much, 
however, of a conciliatory nature has been omitted for want of space. 


“The allegation is now distinct, that ‘ the constitution of the country has 
been broken, and that vested rights and privileges, secured by statute and 
solemn national treaty, have been violated.’ 

‘** The question at once arises, when, and by whom? 

“I look for the date in the protest and declaration of right, and I find no 
cause of complaint even alleged prior to the year 1834, except, indeed, the 
statute passed in the 10th of Anne, which restored to patrons the right of 
presentation, which has regulated the exercise of this right for more than a 
century, and which, until 1834, commanded for many years the tacit assent 
of the General Assembly itself. 
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* Presbyterian Review, January. 
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‘¢ But some ‘ encroachment’ has been committed in violation of a national 
settlement. 

“‘ Did Parliament interfere? Did the civil courts make some aggression on 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the church ?—Quite otherwise. 

‘In the year 1834, the General Assembly passed an act which gave to the 
heads of families in each parish, being communicants, a veto on the presenta- 
tion of the patron; and the House of Lords, by their judgment in the first 
Auchterarder case, pronounced this act of Assembly to be illegal, and prac- 
tically incompatible with the civil right of patrons, as fixed and determined 
by act of Parliament. It would seem, therefore, that this attack on vested 
rights, secured by statute, is of modern date, and that the civil authorities 
were not the aggressors. 

“It is clear from the claim, declaration, and protest, that the pretensions 
of the church proceed on the assumption that the courts of law, in deciding 
upon the act of Assembly of 1834, exceeded their jurisdiction ; that they 
have no power to determine whether matters brought before them are within 
the scope of their authority, if, in the opinion of the church, these matters 
involve any spiritual considerations; that neither sentences of courts, nor 
decrees of the House of Lords, nor even acts of Parliament, shall be effectual, 
if they interfere with the rights and privileges of the church, of which 
interference, and of which spiritual considerations, the church itself is to be 
the exclusive judge. 


| “ The charge of encroachment preferred by ecclesiastical bodies against 
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civil tribunals is not new in the history of this country. When spiritual and 
civil powers co-exist, but are vested in separate authorities, the imperfection of 
all human institutions renders it difficult to ascertain or to define the precise 
limits of the two jurisdictions.  % 

“ Disputed questions of jurisdiction must be determined, and her Majesty’s 
government cannot advise any departure from fundamental principles—any 
devolution to the General Assembly of an independent irresponsible authority, 
competent to decide, without appeal, what are the boundaries of civil and 
spiritual jurisdiction ; and, therefore, what are the limits of its own power. 

** But it is contended that the independence of the church of Scotland has 
been secured by various statutes; and consequently, that its proceedings, 
whether legislative or judicial, are beyond the cognizance of the courts of 
law. 

* It is not, indeed, expressly affirmed that the General Assembly, by their 
resolutions, can give to a matter purely civil an ecclesiastical character ; 
4 but it 6 asserted that a fundamental law of the church may be established by 
3 the resolutions of the Assembly ; and that this being done, the Assembly thence 
acquires & power to make any and every law necessary for carrying into 
effect the principle which they may thus have established. 

“| will not pursue this point further—-the danger is obvious. This train 
of reasoning leads directly to despotic power. But the Veto Act was passed 
on this illegal assumption, and the attempt on the part of the church to sustain 
this encroachment on civil rights by subsequent resolutions, is the main 
cause of the present difficulties in which the church is involved. 

The Veto Act was upheld after its illegality had been ascertained by deli- 
berate judgment of the Court of Session and of the House of Lords; nay, 
more, it ts not yet abandoned: it is upheld in defiance of law and of the 
supreme civil authority. 

“ Appeals are solemnly made to the standards of the church, books of dis- 
cipline, directories, acts of assembly, and all the depositories of eccle- 
siastical lore; but one great maxim is overlooked—it is laid down in the 
‘Second Book of Discipline.’ | quote the words: —‘ Diligence should be 
taken, chietly by the moderator, that onlie ecclesiastical things be handlit in 


the assemblies, and that there be na meddling with ony thing pertening to the 
civill jurisdiction. , ‘ 
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“ This is the maxim of a standard of the church. . . . . 

“Can it be justly denied that the patron’s right pertains to the civil juris- 
diction, or that the Assembly, in passing the Veto Act, has intermeddled 
with civil affairs otherwise than by way of humble petition and advice? 

The Veto Act has been challenged on these grounds ; its legality has been 
tried, and it has been declared by a solemn judgment to be an usurpation in- 
consistent with the just exercise of the patron’s right. The law is clear. 
It has been ascertained in the mode provided by the constitution. 

“ The Assembly submitted the question at issue to the judgment of the 
Court of Session. They were dissatisfied with the decision. They had their 
legal remedy. ‘They used it. They carried the judgment by appeal to the 
_-bar of the House of Lords; and, in the last resort, the judgment of the Scotch 
court was confirmed, and the Veto Act was pronounced to be illegal. This 
solemn decision fixed the principle of law which rules all the minor cases 
which have since arisen. 

“The judgment in the second Auchterarder case, which found the “ge 
and presentee entitled to redress in the form of pecuniary compensation for ¢ 
civil wrong, was a legal sequence of the former judgment. And here awit 
the Assembly was content to plead before the civil tribunal, and again the 
Assembly refuses to submit to the compulsion of an adverse decision. 

“1 am also compelled reluctantly to remark, that the church, not content 
with disobeying the decrees of the civil courts, has inflicted the severities 
of her discipline, as in the case of the Strathbogie Presbytery, on ministers 
whose only crime has been obedience to what has been declared to be the law 
ofthe land. . «© « « 

‘‘ Her majesty’s servants have evinced no disinclination to prevent the 
collision of doubtful authority, even by express enactment, and secure to the 
church in the matter of collation all the judicial power which it can reason- 
ably claim. 

‘** The wish of the government to heal these unhappy divisions, and to close 
this unseemly spectacle of a church in connexion with the state openly 
violating the law, remains unabated and sincere. . . 

‘* You complain of patronage as the chief grievance, so Jong as the right 
shall continue to be enjoyed by its present possessors; but you omit to state 
in what hands you desire to invest it. 

** In this respect, the wishes and intentions of the church are not clearly 
avowed. 

“The proposal of a transfer of the right of patrons to the people is indeed 
specious and attractive; but, whatever might be proposed or intended, there 
is too much reason to apprehend that in no long time the whole power would 
fall into the hands of the church itself—a consummation which you will pro- 
bably think with me will be no less injurious to religion than dangerous to 
the state. 

“The disposal of patronage, however, is a matter of secondary importance 
compared with the spiritual welfare of the people, and the free exercise of 
ecclesiastical authority in the selection of persons duly qualified for the per- 
formance of the duties of the sacred ministry. 

“ Doubtless, in times past the right of patronage has been abused, but 
stringent and wholesome correctives have been progressively applied. 

‘““The choice of a patron is now limited to licentiates, who derive their 
right of preaching from the will of the church, who are subjected to long 
training under ecclesiastical discipline, and who undergo the most strict 
examination before the licence to preach is granted. 

“The power of rejecting candidates for this licence is absolute in the 
church. 

«« But, even after this ordeal, the presentation of the patron only opens the 
way toa second examination. 

“ The licentiate, when presented, is taken on trials by the presbytery ; his 
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qualifications are tested; if he be not fit and suitable to the congregation, 
objections are stated; reasons are heard, of which the presbytery alone may 
judge; and, although presentation is a civil right, examination belongs exclu- 
sively to the church court. 

“It is open to the presbytery, acting as judges, with the sense of the 
moral responsibility attaching on them, either to give effect to objections 
on cause shewn, or to overrule them, making in both cases a judicial deli- 
verance. 


“ Admission also is an ecclesiastical act. 

“ The church court alone can create the pastoral relation between the pre- 
sentee and his parish; or dissolve it when it has been created. 

“The licence, then, which precedes presentation, is in the power of the 
church; the examination and admission which follow it, and without which 
presentation is ineffectual, are fully conceded to the church; and, unless it 
be contended that patronage itself must be either directly or indirectly abo- 
lished, the matter in dispute is reduced to narrow limits. 

“ The refusal to take the presentee on trials, under the operation of the 
Veto Act, constituted, in the Auchterarder case, the defeat and violation of 
the patron’s legal rights. 

“The statute is imperative: the presenfee is entitled to be taken on trials. 
The Veto Act interposes an obstacle ; this obstacle can be of no avail, except 
in defiance of law; and it is no answer to say that the presbytery is an eccle- 
siastical body, for this is neither more nor less than a claim for churchmen of 
exemption from the duty of obedience to the statute law. i % 

“ Her Majesty’s ministers now understanding that nothing less than the 
total abrogation of the rights of the crown, and of other patrons, will satisfy 
the church, are bound with firmness to declare that they cannot advise her 


Majesty to consent to the grant of any such demand. I have the honour to 
be, Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, J. R. G. Grauam.” 


This would seem to have marked out the only course left for the 
non-intrusion clergy. It appears, however, that the doctrine of “a 
speedy remedy” has sprung up in the interval. It is true the civil 
courts are against them, the government is against them, and the 
House of Lords, considered in its judicial capacity, is against them ; 
but the matter has never been brought, strictly speaking, before the 
legislature, and therefore the evil day may be deferred until, sup- 
posing it possible that the Commons should pass « bill in their favour, 
the Lords, in their legislative capacity, shall throw it out. To all 
this expense, however, they have determined to submit. 

A minute of the General Assembly’s Special Commission, drawn 
up with a temperance, firmness, ability, and learning, worthy of a 
better cause, and rendering it very clear to those who never hear but 
one side that the kirk is being shamefully oppressed, and shut out from 
rights she has always exercised, was adopted on Jan. 12. The fol- 


lowing extracts give but an imperfect view of the argument :— 


‘* Now, in regard to the present conflict between the church courts of Scot- 
land and the civil court, both admitted to be supreme and exclusive, in regard to 
the matters respectively within their jurisdiction, it is acknowledged by her 
Majesty’s government, in perfect accordance with the principles of the con- 
stitution, that ‘admission’ as well as ‘examination’ is an ‘ ecclesiastical act,’ 
and that ‘ the church court alone can create the pastoral relation between the 
presentee and his parish.’ 

* It is in reference to the performance of this act, which is admitted to be- 
long exclusively to the church courts, that the church claims freedom from 
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coercion by the civil courts. She holds the consent of the congregation, ex- 
press or tacit, to be an element absolétely essential, by fundamental laws of 
her constitution coeval with her existence, to the formation of the pastoral re- 
lation. She holds their dissent to be an absolute bar to it. She has decided 
against constituting this relationship where that element does not exist, and in 
opposition to that bar. This is her deliberate decision in regard to a matter 
falling within her admitted province, and as to the circumstances in which she 
will perform an act which she alone can perform. She does not, however, 
seek to impose her judgment as to this matter on the civil courts, and compel 
them, in opposition to their own opinions, to hold this a valid ground of re- 
fusing to constitute the pastoral relation, so as to regulate them in the matter 
which can be disposed of by them alone—viz., the possession of the benefice. 
She would undoubtedly desire such a declaration or alteration of the law as 
would bring the disposal of the benefice into harmony with the decision of the 
church courts as to the pastoral charge; but, with reference to the question of 
jurisdiction, she recognises in the fullest manner the power of the civil courts 
to determine their own cause by their own opinions, and to deal with the 
benefice, on the footing that a presentee rejected on such a ground has been 
wrongfully rejected. On the other hand, however, she desires to be free in de- 
termining her own cause—the constitution of the pastoral relation—to judge 
for herself, and not to be coerced into the performance of acts within her own 
peculiar and exclusive jurisdiction, according, not to her own convictions, but 
to the opinions of the civil courts. 

“This claim, on the part of the church, may, or it may not be well founded ; 
but such, and such only, is her claim.... 

“She, in like manner, founds on the casting out from the constitution of 
Scotland the principle which obtains in that of England, that the sovereign is 
supreme ruler in causes spiritual and ecclesiastical, as well as in causes tem- 
poral and civil; and to the repeal of the statutes declaratory of this principle, 
because ‘ inconsistent with the establishment of the church government’ then 
restored and settled, as absolutely cutting off the very source of all jurisdiction 
in the courts of law in Scotland in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical; and, 
finally, she appeals to the treaty of union between the two nations, whereby the 
settlement of church government effected at the revolution ‘ with the govern- 
ment, discipline, worship, right, and privileges’ of the church, as then esta- 
blished, was declared a ‘ fundamental and essential condition’ of the treaty to 
be observed, ‘without any alteration thereof, or derogation thereto in any 
sort, for ever.’... 

‘‘ Her Majesty’s government have not complied with the requests of the 
church. They appear to deem it sufficient and conclusive, that the civil 
court has itself declared that it possesses the jurisdiction which the church 
alleges it has unconstitutionally assumed. They say that ‘ questions of law 
are decided in courts of law, and questions of jurisdiction are also decided 
there ;’ that ‘ disputed questions of jurisdiction must be determined ; and her 
Majesty’s government cannot advise any departure from fundamental prin- 
ciples,’ &c. They assume, therefore, that the civil court’s assertion of its juris- 
diction, which is challenged as unconstitutional, is sufficient of itself to deter- 
mine that the asserted jurisdiction has not been usurped, but has been conferred 
upon it by the constitution. They take the doing of the act complained of, and 
the exercise of the power challenged as unconstitutional, to be conclusive proof 
that they are constitutional, and accordingly do not pronounce any judgment 
on the statutes and treaty appealed to, but rest on the simple fact, that the 
civil courts have asserted that they possess the jurisdiction which the church 
maintains has been denied them by the constitution... . 

‘‘In our own times, not to mention other instances, when the Court of 
Queen’s Bench determined that, by law, it had power to decide on certain 
pleas resting on the privileges of the House of Commons, and overruled these 
pleas, in contravention, as that house considered, of its privileges, the legis- 
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lature an act substantially in subversion of the judgnient of the court 
of law, and for excluding a similar exercise of power in time to come. 

“The special commission cannot imagine that the church’s claim for legis- 
lative interference and protection to her privileges should be the less entitled 
to consideration, that she rests these, not only on a long-continued and unin- 
terrupted usage, but also on the statutes of the realm and a solemn national 
treaty. Nor should it weaken this claim that the assertion of the jurisdiction 
by the civil court, of which she complains, is confessedly now made for the 
first time, there being no instance on record of its exercise since the institution 
of the court three centuries ago, while, on the contrary, it has been repeatedly 
disclaimed in former days by the court itself... . 

‘Her Majesty's government hold that an encroachment in violation of a 
national settlement Aas been committed. ... 

“The act so characterized was a re-declaration of a fundamental principle 
of the church, ‘that no pastor be intruded on any congregation contrary to 
the will of the people.’... 

‘This principle, however, so far from being of ‘ modern date,’ was coeval 
with the existence of the church. ... 

‘In 1638, the same principle was re-asserted, when the presbyterian govern- 
ment was restored, after a temporary supension. 

“ After the revolution, and the subsequent restoration of patronage by the 
Act of Queen Anne, it was uniformly, for many years, given effect to, without 
challenge; the first instance of the General Assembly authorizing the settle- 
ment of a presentee against the dissent of the congregation, though without 
reason assigned, having been in the year 1730. That, too, was done, not on 
requirement of courts of law, but in the exercise of their own unfettered dis- 
cretion and judgment. Nor was this course adopted in deference to the 
opinion of lawyers.... 

‘In 1736, the same principle was once more declared by the assembly, and 
it was asserted to have been ‘since the Reformation the principle of the 
church ;’ while presbyteries were directed to have regard to it in the settle- 
ment of vacant parishes. ‘That the principle, too, was then understood in this 
very same sense in which it has recently been enforced by the church appears 
from the fact, that that same assembly, in the case of the parish of Kinnaird, 
rejected a crown presentee, simply in respect of the dissent of the congrega- 
tion, without reasons assigned, 

‘* The same principle was, subsequently to this period, on more than one oc- 
casion, though rarely, enforced; no instance having ever occurred where the 
civil courts interfered to give any redress for a rejection in accordance with 
it; and down to the passing of the act, 1834, a minority had never ceased to 
protest against its violation, Its re-assertion in that year, and the resolution 
to enforce it, Was unquestionably no novelty in the church. If it be an en- 
croachment on civil rights, it certainly is not one of ‘ modern date.’ 

“It gave rise, however, to a proceeding on the part of the civil courts, alto- 
gether of modern date, and without a single precedent. ... 

“The civil courts of Scotland, however, have now, for the first time in 
their history, extended their interference beyond the disposal of the benefice. 
They have held the church courts subject to a civil obligation to admit to the 
pastoral office, notwithstanding a barrier which these courts have decided to 
be insurmountable. ... 

“‘ For these proceedings there is no precedent—there is not even the dictwm 
of a single lawyer. The jurisdiction assumed is not only new, but it was pre- 
viously unheard of. ... 

“When the presentee is once received, an exclusively. ecclesiastical process 
is entered upon—that of ‘ admission’ to the office of the ministry, and the 
creation of the ‘ pastoral relation,’ both of which are expressly admitted by the 
Secretary of Stale to be within the exclusive jurisdiction of the church. 

‘In this process, the first step is to appoint the presentee to preach before 
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the congregation—a step which, in the bill introduced by Lord Aberdeen, was 
described as ‘ part and the commencement of the examination and admission 
of the person presented.’ It is said, however, that, notwithstanding that the 
congregation, after hearing him preach, instead of signing his call, universally 
express their dissent against his settlement, the presbytery must proceed to the 
trial of his personal qualifications. ‘The statute,’ observes the Secretary of 
State, ‘is imperative. The presentee is entitled to be taken on trials.’ The 
statute, no doubt, says that the church courts shall be bound ‘ to receive and 
admit’ qualified presentees ; but it says nothing whatever as to ‘taking on 
trials.’ If it be imperative, the imperative obligation, after the presentee is 
once ‘ received,’ must be to ‘admit’ him. It has, however, always been held, 
and it is not disputed by her Majesty’s government, that the obligation to 
‘admit’ is not absolute, but is only an obligation to admit ‘ according to the 
discipline of the kirk.’... 

“ Refusal to admit on this ground may not be sanctioned by the municipal 
law. It has indeed been declared illegal. It no doubt affects civil rights, as 
the deposition of a minister for heresy does. The act itself, however, is still 
not a civil act, nor in a civil process. ... 

‘It is true that the church appeared ; or, more strictly speaking, authorized 
her presbyteries to appear, and plead before the civil courts, as the House of 
Commons authorized the Attorney-General to appear and plead before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. In making such appearance, however, a protesta- 
tion was made against the jurisdiction of the civil courts, and against its 
being held that the church submitted her privileges and jurisdiction to their 
decision, as ample as was made by the Attorney-General in the case above 
alluded to. The House of Commons have been freed, and justly, from any 
charge in respect of their having authorized appearance before the civil 
court, and having yet refused submission to its sentence; and the special 
commission feel assured that the church will no longer be subjected to a 
similar charge, especially on the part of those who participated in the actings 
of that most honourable house... . 

“The Secretary of State notices the fact, that no judgment has yet been 
pronounced by the Court of Session on the question of the legality of the ad- 
mission of the ministers of the guoad sacra parishes into the church courts. 
It might have been thought, however, that the claim of the church for inquiry, 
and for protection from the interference of the civil court in interdicting pres- 
byteries from proceeding in cases of discipline, and in suspending their sen- 
tences, on the ground of the presence of such ministers, was not the less 
worthy of consideration, because the encroachment has been committed before 
the court had itself decided that the alleged ground of it was well founded. 

“‘ Neither, however, as regards this power, nor the invaded spiritual juris- 
diction of the church, nor the liberties of the Christian people, is any hope of 
the redress desired held out by her Majesty’s government. 

“If the degislature shall adopt the same views, the church will have only 
this alternative—viz., to fulfil conditions, and to submit to a state of sub- 
jection to secular power, in matters spiritual, which she deems consistent with 
the Word of God, and at variance with her own laws and standards, or to re- 
linquish the temporal benefits of an establishment clogged with such con- 
ditions, and implying such subjection. 

‘‘ The legislature also will have an alternative submitted to them—namely, 
whether to force on a disruption of the established church of Scotland, with 
all its attendant evils, or to restore the church to the state in which she was 
between 1834 and 1838, when the Veto Act had not been declared illegal— 
the power to admit qguoad sacra ministers had not been challenged—and the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts, whjch has since been so largely exercised, had 
not been claimed.” 


Whatever may be thought of these arguments, they are not deficient 
in ability. The best friends of the Scottish clergy urge concession, but 
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they are unlike their ancestors if they have not courage to go through 
with any notion they embrace as a doctrine, and so far they deserve 
honour, The weakest part of their case seems to be the offer of an alter- 
native, such as it is impossible that the legislature should have sub- 
mitted to. It “ forces on” nothing; and it cannot place the kirk in 
the position it occupied between 1834 and 1838,because it cannot make 
that undecided which has been since decided by the competent autho- 
rities. By-standers, however, cannot but feel that if the non-intru- 
sionists quit the livings they should not pretend they are conscien- 
tiously bound to do so by anything the government has done as yet. 
If they think that the kirk is not the right place for a man who values 
Christian privileges to be found in, we are quite of the same opinion ; 
but it is very sad to see men who are, no doubt, good and honest in 
their way, exposing themselves to so much inconvenience in pursuit 
of a benefit which, the more it is examined, the more entirely it 
proves imaginary. . 


Since the above was written, another event, adverse to the discon- 
tented party in the kirk, has happened. ‘The judges have delivered 
their opinions as to the legality of the acts under which the ministers 
of parliamentary churches, of chapels-of-ease, or of quoad sacra, ex- 
tension, and secession churches, were admitted by the General Assembly 
to the full status and privileges of parochial ministers, eight being 
against the legality of the quoad sacra parishes, and five in favour of 
the church. The effect of this important decision will very materially 
weaken the non-intrusion party in the assembly, but it is understood 
that the House of Lords will be appealed to. 


CLERICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY. . 


Mr, DaruinG, whose Clerical Circulating Library has been of an ad- 
vantage to the clergy which it is difficult to estimate, by placing within 
their reach the most important works of the Fathers and church his- 
torians, has at length remedied its worst defect by publishing a cata- 
logue. The extent of the collection may be gathered from the size of 
this book,614 Svo pages, the contents of each volume being briefly given. 
The whole design has been carried out with so much spirit, and the 
subscribers have received a degree of attention so satisfactory, that the 
library will no doubt become an established and permanent con- 
venience to all the clergy who have any means of communicating with 
the metropolis—the very low subscription placing that learning witbin 
the reach of all, which many, it is believed, have been shut out from 
by the great expense of the books containing it. Indeed, a man is 
unpardonable for his ignorance (unless he has a better excuse than 
poverty), when, for a guinea a-year, he may consult in quiet, at his 
own house, in town or in country, such books as Labbe, Baronius, 
Du Pin, Cave, Dodwell, Augustin, Walton’s Polyglott, Tillemont, and 
Wilkins—names gathered in turning over the leaves at random. We 


wish it may be as profitable to the conductor as it will be useful to the 
subscribers. 
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TITHE COMMUTATION, 


We are indebted to Mr. Willich for the following statement from his “ An- 
nual Supplement to the Tithe Commutation Tables.” 
The average prices for seven years, to Christmas, 1842 :— 
s. d, 

Wheat ++ ee ee «+ 7 J per imperial bushel. 

Barley ani. na Dent’ bes (Oe ditto 

CO: ce:.We ies)! 20°) won Oe ditto 
And the amount to be received for the year 1843, for every 100/. of rent-charge, 
will be 105/. 12s, 23d. The amount for the year 1842 was 105/. 8s. 23d. ; 1841, 
102/. 2s. 54d.; 1840, 981. 158: 94d ; 1839, 951. 7s. 9d. ; 1838, O71. 7s. 104d. ; 
and 1837, 981. 13s. 93d. 


PETITION AGAINST THE UNION OF THE SEES OF ST. ASAPH 
AND BANGOR. 


To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal (or the Honourable the 
Commons) of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par- 
liament assembled, 


The humble Petition of the Archdeacon and Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Ely, 


SuewetTu,—That your petitioners regard with deep sorrow and appre- 
hension the provisions of an act passed in the 6th and 7th years of the reign 
of his late Majesty, entitled, ‘‘ An Act for carrying into Effect the Reports of 
the Commissioners appointed to consider the State of the Established Church 
in England and Wales, with Reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 
so far as they relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage,” whereby 
it is proposed, under certain circumstances, to unite in one bishopric the pre- 
sent sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

That, at a period when the necessity for episcopal superintendence is so 
generally admitted as to have led to the erection of new sees in distant 
colonies, it would, in the opinion of your petitioners, be highly inconsistent to 
inflict a serious injury on the interests of the church in North Wales, by the 
suppression of one of the most ancient bishoprics in our island. 

That the solemn responsibilities of the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor 
are, comparatively, far greater than those of their brethren in England, the 
patronage of the several benefices being almost exclusively episcopal. 

That it is therefore a matter of paramount importance that the diocesan 
should have an intimate knowledge of the character and attainments of every 
clergyman within his jurisdiction—the possibility of which will be utterly 
precluded, if the proposed union of the sees be carried into effect. 

That the extent of the dioceses in North Wales is already so great, and the 
nature of the country such, that there is full employment for the time and 


energies of both the present bishops; whilst the superintendence of new * 


churches, and of the rapidly increasing population of both dioceses, will, for 
the future, require still greater vigilance and exertion on the part of the re- 
spective diocesans. 

Under these circumstances, your petitioners earnestly hope that no ad- 
vantages resulting from the division of the funds of the see, nor any difficulties 
connected with the much to be desired erection of a bishopric elsewhere, will 
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induce your Honourable House to allow of a diminution of the number of 
overseers of the church in North Wales. 
Your petitioners therefore most earnestly pray for the repeal of so much of 
the said act as relates to the union of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 
And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meerine of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 16th of January, 1843. The Lord Bishop of Rochester in 
the chair. There were also present, the Revs. H. H. Norris and Benjamin 
Harrison ; J. W. Bowden, J. S. Salt, H. J. Barchard, W. Davis, J. Cocks, and 
J. Round, M.P., Esqrs., &c. 

After the secretary had read the reports of the sub-committees, the general 
committee proceeded to consider the cases referred to them, and voted grants 
for the following purposes :—Partial repewing and erecting a gallery in the 
church at Hardingham, Norfolk; enlarging by rebuilding the church at 
Broseley, Salop ; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Beeston, Notts ; build- 
ing a chapel at Early, in the parish of Sonning, Berks ; rebuilding the church at 
Farrington Gurney, Somerset; building a church in a district comprising por- 
tions of the parishes of Melcombe Regis and Radipole, Dorset; building a 
church at Hildenborough, in the parish of Tonbridge, Kent; building a 
church at Badshot, in the parish of Farnham, Surrey ; building a church at 
Bewdby, in the parish of Ribbesford, Worcestershire. 

The population of these places is 41,902 persons, for whom church-room is 
now provided to the extent of 13,443 sittings, of which 6124 are free ; with the 
assistance of this society, 3652 sittings will be added to the above amount of 
church accommodation, of which number 3134 will be free and unappropriated 
for ever. One of the parishes contains a population of 12,511 persons, with 
church-room for 4900 of that number ; another, with a population of 4824 per- 
sons, has accommodation for 1054 ; another, with a population of 6684 persons, 
has church-room for 2000; and one with a population of 2873 persons, has 
accommodation for only 253 of that number. 

Certificates of the completion of the erection, enlargement, &c., of churches 
or chapels in twelve parishes were examined and approved, and the committee 
issued warrants to the treasurer for the payment of the sum awarded in each 
case. The population of these twelve parishes is 44,785 persons, for whom 
church accommodation to the extent of 8983 sittings only was provided pre- 
viously to the execution of the works towards which the society's aid was 
afforded, including 2940 free seats ; one of these parishes contained a popula- 
tion of 18,000 persons, with church accommodation for 3500 of that number ; 
another contained a population of 9000 persons, with accommodation for 
1100; and a third contained a population of 4500 persons, with accommoda- 
tion for only 276. To this very scanty provision 3254 sittings have now been 
added, 2618 of which are free and unappropriated for ever. 

One hundred and twenty-eight applications for aid from this society have 
been received since March 31, 1842. Grants have been voted in 79 cases, and 
nine applications are now under the examination of the Sub-committee of 
Correspondence and Inquiry. 

From the treasurer’s report, it appears that the amount of outstanding 
grants is 47,4300. ; while the sum at the disposal of the society is only 40,9551, 
shewing a deficiency of 64751. 

The society observe, that in several of the plans recently laid before them, 
though the free seats are in accordance with the eighth law, which are equal 


in number to those appropriated, they are mostly placed in inferior and 
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secondary situations. They therefore desire to mention generally their wish 
that, where practicable, the free seats should enjoy equal advantages of position 
with the rest. Where a church is of regular form, this object may be attained 
by placing all the appropriated seats on one side of the central passage from 
east to west, so as to have the other side of it entirely for free sittings; and 
whatever arrangement be adopted, the same object should be always kept dis- 
tinctly in view. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIFTY. 


Extracts from a Letter addressed to the Reverend the Presbyters and Deacons 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, residing in the Archdeaconry 
and Diocese of Madras, by W. T. Humphrey, Presbyter, a Missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society, at Mayaveram. 


Copy of a Letter to the Lord Bishop of Madras. 


Mayaveram Shealy, July 14, 1841. 

My Lorpv,—According to the rule laid down in your lordship’s circular of 
March 13, 1840, I ought, this month, to forward a statement of duties per- 
formed during the past quarter at Mayaveram, but as I did not enter on charge 
until June 3, and a part of that month was absent on leave, at Tanjore, there 
would necessarily be but a very scanty return of but a short time of the 
quarter, and therefore I must content myself with only fulfilling a part of the 
rule—and indeed with acting on the invitation so kindly given in your lord- 
ship’s letter of May 29, 1841—which I most thankfully accept as a means of 
gaining your lordship’s counsel on some points connected, as I think, most 
intimately with my future usefulness among the heathen. the 

In England, where all are Christian, at least by profession, our churches in 
all parts of them and each service are open to all who choose to attend: this 
is an Englishman’s birthright—or rather his new—birthright ; and in the pre- 
sent state of society and discipline, we cannot well tell who is or who is not 
fit to attend. But to have the same at Mayaveram for promiscuous attend- 
ance, cannot be according to the church’s principles. It surely was not in- 
tended that unbaptized pagans should enter Christ’s temple with as little cere- 
mony as if walking into a toddy shop, and listen to the prayers, and thus get 
initiated into all the Christian mysteries without the preparation of fasting 
and prayer, which our church plainly deems a pre-requisite.—(See Office for 
Adult Baptism.) 

None can say that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy Ghost. True; but then 
do we expect prayers, which are intended only for Christians ripe in the 
faith, should prove like the preaching of Peter—or do no evils result from 
throwing thus, the precious things of peo beforeswine? That this was 
not the custom of the early church is plain, from Justin Martyr, quoted by 
Palmer, (Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, pp. 52, 53, 54,55, 57 ;) and the 
very form of our churches at home points out the same thing, which is, of 
course, more connected with our present practice. 

In this way, my lord, did I meditate on the subject of my work; and but 
for the fear of being troublesome, I might have extended this abstract farther ; 
but there may be enough perhaps to shew your lordship my reasons for what 
I now submit, for your lordship’s approval or otherwise, as principles to guide 
me in my labours here :— 


(1.) As a fundamental principle—in intercourse with, and preaching to 
heathen, to be careful only gradually to bring before them the mysteries of the 
Christian scheme, pressing on them chiefly repentance and faith, in order to 
their right initiation into the Christian church; this to include carefulness 
about the kind, and the measure also of doctrine contained in tracts; and to 
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discourage a too lavish dispersion of the Word of God without a teacher at 
hand to explain it; and to exclude prayers through Christ from being taught 
in heathen schools by heathen masters. 

(2.) To revert to the ancient divisions of the people into hearers, catechu- 
mens, and faithful, so as to admit the first-mentioned only to preaching ap- 
propriate, and prayers, for them. The catechumens to be instructed separately, 
and to join in certain prayers for their fuller illumination ; and the faithful, or 
baptized alone, to be admissible to the present liturgy of the Anglican church. 

(3.) With this view, I wish to build a church, in the early English style, 
substantial as to material, with as much ornament as funds may allow of, and 
of such a form as to combine, under one roof, distinct portions for each class, 
so as to hold out the portion of the faithful to be the holiest, and in this way 
to symbolize the inaccessibility of heaven without holiness, and cause men to 
see and feel that there is a privilege in becoming a Christian of which heathen 
are not possessed: and thus, one would hope, lead them more to desire it; 
a portion should also be assigned for future penitents, who, in conformity 
with church censures, should be inadmissible to full communion. (A plan 
accompanies this which will more fully explain my meaning here.) 

(4.) To have, daily, matins and evensong for the faithful, with all the ad- 
juncts available—e. g., organ and chanting—which is much more agreeable to 
the Tamil rhythm than is singing of Tamil hymns to English psalm tunes, 
which entirely changes the sound of words,—and also all the ceremony allowed 
by the English church. 

(5.) The body of catechists—native deacons, when practicable, to be 
centralized as much as possible, so as fully to carry out the above principles, by 
assisting at the prayers of the faithful, instructing catechumens, and arguing, 
under the immediate eye or direction of the missionary, with the heathen who 
might be collected easily by a little stir, and by the character for piety, which, 
by our attention to form, we should gain. 

(6.) The adoption, by the missionary and his assistants, of an ecclesiastical 
dress, such as should be appointed by the bishop—white, if possible—and of 
such manner of living as would most strikingly convince the natives of his 
being a teacher sent from God ; for until we ourselves act in such a way as will 
shew to the Hindoos that we believe our religion to be divine, we may labour 
long enough before we shall make them reverence it; until they see us rever- 
ence our faith, they will cavil and jeer, but once boldly meet them on ground 
which they think sacred, and the captious exercise of their reason will be 
checked by their deeply-rooted principle of faith. 

Humbly trusting that what I have advanced may meet your lordship’s ap- 
probation—or that at least 1 may not be thought presumptuous in thus ad- 
vancing my opinion on these subjects—and praying that your lordship may be 
spared to see the church of Madras growing up healthily and vigorously under 
your hand, I would remain your lordship’s devoted servant and presbyter, 

W. Torrey Humpurey. 

In reply to the foregoing letter, the following was received :— 


Bishopstoke Kotagherry, 26th July, 1841. 


Rev. AND pear Sir,—l think that, as you hope ere long to have a church at 
Mayaveram—a hope which I heartily desire to see realized—it is not requisite, 
nor indeed expedient, to license the building to which you allude. 

I beg to return you my best thanks for the particularly interesting letter 
with which you have favoured me, and which shall have my earnest con- 
sideration. Perhaps, as | expect in the course of a few months to have the 
pleasure and comfort of meeting you, it would be best for us to talk over this 
very important matter. 1 am quite as anxious as I rejoice to perceive that 
you are for the re-establishment among us of that wholesome and godly dis- 
cipline which has fallen so sadly into disuse, and I think that it may be carried 
out, in the missionary church, much more largely than has been hitherto the 
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case. With God’s blessing, I shall do my utmost to accomplish it in this diocese. 
It must, however, be done step by step, stone upon stone, and good mortar 
with the stones, that they may hold firmly together. 

With many difficulties and sore trials, of a peculiarly distressing nature, our 
beloved church is nevertheless making steady progress in this country. 
Thanks be to God, who alone giveth the increase; and with the united force 
of men of sound heads, faithful hearts, and of a right spirit, she will gain that 
strength, stability, and permanent influence which we so earnestly desire her 
to possess. Only let us be patient in well doing. : 

Your observations on the effect upon the minds of the natives which would 
be produced by more fully shewing them what the church really is, are most 
just. 

Be assured that I feel a most affectionate interest in your labours, and that 


I am your very faithful servant and brother, 


G. T. Mapras. 
The Rev. W. T. Humphrey, Mayaveram. 


Here follows a letter much to the same purpose as that to the bishop, to 
which Mr. H. received a reply, from which the following are extracts :— 


My pear Sir,—It is my painful duty, as Acting Clerical Secretary of the 
corresponding Committee of the Church Missionary Society, to forward to you 
the resolution passed at the last meeting of the committee with reference to your 
letter detailing certain principles on which you propose to carry on your mis- 
sionary labours at Mayaveram; at the same time, I am bound to confess to 
you that I entirely concur in the sentiments which are expressed by the com- 
mittee in this resolution. Many, indeed, of the practices you propose, neither 
[ nor any member of the committee could regard without apprehension. The 
daily service 1 should rejoice to see revived in every Christian church—a line 
of demarcation between the baptized and the catechumens, and between the 
latter and the heathen, has not, in my opinion, been drawn as it ought in 
modern missions. That the catechumens should be allowed to join in the church 
service, clearly intended only for them who by baptism are adopted into the 
family of God, has always appeared to me a strange and mischievous practice. 
I see no objections, but the contrary, to large churches and organ service: I 
believe it to be our duty to dedicate the choicest of our substance to Christ ; 
though the addition of any ceremony whatsoever, besides those appointed by 
the church, is a most dangerous precedent, and surely is an offence “ against 
the common order of the church.” (34th Article.) 


The tenor of your argument is that the gospel of Jesus Christ is not to be 
preached to every creature, because it may be neglected or abused. You do 
not, indeed, thention which are “the mysteries of the Christian scheme” 
that are to be reserved; if you only meant that in the gospel there is strong 
meat for those of mature age, which it is inexpedient for a minister to bring 
before the weak, much more before the heathen, none would differ from you ; 
but when you speak of discouraging the too lavish dispersion of the scriptures, 
of pressing on the heathen chiefly repentance and faith, and argue on the 
necessity of first of all proving your religion to be divine, in a way which 
they can appreciate, I confess, my dear sir, these principles seem to me 
directly subversive of the end of all Christian missions. . . . . And 
what, my dear Sir, is the meaning of your argument, that the heathen must 
acknowledge us as teachers sent from God, and the Bible as divine, before it is 
to be opened to them, except it be this—that God’s word does not bear so 
manifest an impress of its divine character and commission as we poor sinful 
creatures may bear; that we can be holier and better suited to the wants of 
God’s creatures than his own book? . . . . With reference to your 
arguments from the Acts of the Apostles, I should be quite willing to go 
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through ali of them with you; but one reference is all | can make at present. 
When St. Paul preached at Corinth, “ All that dwelt in Asia heard the word 
of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks,” and does not St. Paul himself in 
the passage from an epistle to the same Corinthians, which I have already 
quoted, plainly declare what the end of the law was—Christ crucified, the 
atonement made for sin by God incarnate—the sum total of the gospel truth 
—without which the gospel is no gospel for sinners, and the obscuring of 
which is blotting the sun out of the firmament. Believe me, my dear Sir, 
ever faithfully yours, 





H. Correriiu. 
Madras, September 13, 1841. 


















ei Resolved,—That the Rev. Mr. Cotterill, Acting Clerical Secretary, be re- 
i quested to communicate to the Rev. Mr. Humphrey the Committee’s senti- 
+4 ments upon this subject, and that copies of Mr. Humphrey’s letter, and of 
fF the present resolution, be transmitted by the next mail to the parent Com- 
Th mittee. 
; Resolved further,—That copies of the Rev. Mr. Humphrey’s letter, and of 
ih this resolution, be also submitted by the Acting Clerical Secretary to the 
ye Right Rev. the Bishop. 


Extracted from the minutes. 
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alg C. A. Browne, 
B, Offig. for Secretary M.C.C.C.M.S. 
Hh: (True copy.) | W. T. H. 
; . To tur Rev. H. Corrertii, Acting for Secy., M.C.C.C.M.S. 
' Mayaveram Shealy, Sept. 16, 1841. 
i My Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 13th inst., 


giving cover to certain resolutions of the M.C.C.C.M.S. 

As both the letter and resolutions state that a copy of the correspondence 
i is to be laid before the Bishop of Madras, it is inexpedient for me at present 
Te to make any observations upon the letter and resolutions ; but as it is also 
stated that copies would be sent home to the Parent Committee by the next 
mail, I must request you at the same time to forward this my most explicit 
protest against three of the inferences which you draw from my letter :— 

1.“ That the gospel of Jesus Christ is not to be preached to every crea- 
ture.” 

2. “ That God's word does not bear so manifest an impress of its divine 
character and commission, as we poor sinful creatures may bear—that we 
can be holier and better suited to the wants of God's creatures than his own 


book.” 
3. * The obscuration of the doctrine of the atonement of Christ crucified.” 


These three principles are none of mine, and I therefore trust the Com- 
mittee will see the propriety of enclosing this note in their dispatch to the 
Parent Committee. 

I remain, my dear Sir, most truly yours, 
W. Torrey Humpurey. 


aa similar disclaimer was forwarded the same day to the Lord Bishop of 
Madras. 






( To be continued.) 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


SEES OF ST ASAPH AND BANGOR. 


- 


Ir is impossible to remain altogether silent while good churchmen 
on every side are earnest in remonstrance. The intended union 
of the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor is indeed a matter which 
no one who thinks upon the history and prospects of the church 
in England and Wales can hear of without regret. It seems like 
turning the course of those first living waters in the island, and leaving 
the old channels dry which once fertilized the desert. Then comes 
the inquiry, who is responsible for this measure? Has the church, 
speaking by her only acknowledged organ—the convocation—ex- 
pressed a desire for it ? or is the necessity for episcopal supervision 
rendered so light, by the submissive spirit of the clergy and people, that 
the duties of two prelates can be safely entrusted to one ? 

Nothing of this kind is stated in behalf of the intended union. It is 
generally considered that the authority by which these changes are to 
be effected is rather de facto than de jure; that the necessity for 
active superintendence in both the sees of North Wales was never 
more important than at present—nay, more progressively important. 
And, lastly, that the expediency of the measure is very disputable, 
since it would seem that all which itis designed to effect might be ac- 
complished by the church ina less violent way. Such reflections rise 
uncalled for when the few who are able to feel the breaking up of 
venerable associations—the plunder of an inheritance of the heart— 
raise their voices, and intreat the government to spare them. Espe- 
cially, when the Bishop of Bangor, the person of all others whose 
opinions on such matters as these claim the highest respect, does not 
hesitate to write, for himself and the Bishop of St. Asaph, “ We shall 
be greatly obliged and encouraged by any assistance that may be given 
us by you, and those who think with you on this subject, either in the 
way of petitions, or in any other mode which you may think likely to 
be of service.to our cause.’’ And yet there are considerations which 
restrain others from being equally urgent who would not willingly incur 
the curse of Meroz. The mischief, they would say, is already done. 
The whole of the dioceses in England and Wales have been mapped 
out afresh ; and surely none would be able to do this so advantageously 
as men with all the evidence before them. It is true, the very thought 
of such a proceeding was repulsive to us at first, and we are not re- 
conciled to it—the removal of old landmarks—the robbery of our 
Christian pedigree. It does not seem to us to have been done the 
right way nor by the right authority. If more bishops are needed, the 
act of 26 Henry VIII., though repealed by the Ist and 2nd of Philip 
and Mary, was revived by 1 of Eliz. I.: Any bishop who finds his 
duties too onerous may have a suffragan consecrated. The canons of 
1604, the code of laws by which the church is still governed in matters 
unaffected by subsequent legislation, speak of suffragans as an existing 
Q2 
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order ;* andit is difficult to see why it should not now be revived, in its 
full force, without the slightest shock to our ecclesiastical system, or 
the awkwarduess of asking for more temporal power by introducing 
new bishops to the House of Lords, or having the bishops of new sees 
on a different footing from those of the old. ‘This, however, is so very 
obviows, that it is fair to suppose it was considered, and on some 
grounds, which seemed sufficient to the commissioners, rejected ; and 
we had rather be in their hands than in Henry’s, with Cromwell for 
his counseller. When he founded new bishoprics, it does not appear 
that he consulted the convocation ;+ yet time has not shewn any 
material difference in the permanence and value of the old sees and the 
new. Nothing could exceed Edward’s illegal tampering with Gloucester 
and Worcester, putting in a man who should surrender their-tempo- 
ralities by deed of gift, accept their united jurisdiction by letters patent, 
during good behaviour, and receive the wreck of their revenues “ in 
puram eleemosynam.”{ Yet Gloucester and Worcester still survive 
as bishoprics; and of all those irregularly-constituted sees, only one§ 
failed of maintaining its rank in the episcopacy of the kingdom, Then, 
again, what ecclesiastical arrangements will last for ever? Where 
are the bishops of Wilton and of Shireburne, to say nothing of Rams- 
bury and Sumning? The see of Selsea, one of the most interesting 
in historical recollections, only survives in Chichester ; and Dunwich 
and Elmham are forgotten in Norwich, whither the first bishop re- 
moved his see from Thetford. The rain descends, and rots the carved 
work our ancestors dedicated to God ; the lightning falls from heaven, 
and prostrates the church where our fathers praised him ; another rises 
on a site where it is more urgently needed; and if some deplore the 
want of ordinances they had long enjoyed, many more rejoice in the 
event that gave to numbers privileges formerly confined to a few. 
We are therefore unwilling to interfere with a movement we never 
originated, but would thankfully have stayed, if it could have been 
arrested as a whole, lest we should forfeit at once the advantages of 
the former and the latter plans, and have neither the most ancient 
arrangement nor the most convenient. Little will be gained, and 
much may be lost, by such partial alterations. If we had power to 
stay the whole process of partitioning, and supply deficiencies in our 
own way, the question would be very different. As it is, we may 
keep, perhaps, a bishop at St. Asaph, and have none at Manchester ; 
but will that restore to Durham its consecrated wealth and ancient 
honours, or make it possible for any poor curate hereafter to become a 
munificent prelate? Willthat make it possible for any future govern- 
ment that shall use church patronage as a sacred deposit to place rich 








* Canon xxxv., “ And if any bishop or suffragan shall admit any to sacred orders 
who is not so qualified, &c., the archbishop of this province, being assisted by one 
bishop, shall suspend the said bishop or suffragan.” 

+ Post finitum processum an aliquod in synodo vel nationali vel provinciali actem 
fuerit haud constat.— Wilkins’ Cone. LIL. p. 850. The records are obviously so 
imperfect, however, as to make it questionable whether the new foundation bishoprics 
were not sanctioned by the convocation. 

¢ Str. M. 11, ii. 6. 
§ Westminster, see Le Neve, 
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men in poor sees, and poor men in rich ones, or obtain for their digni- 
taries in cathedrals that respect which former rulers destroyed by want 
of religious principle, and they make it next to impossible to restore ? 

Now there is so much truth in both these statements that it is not 
very easy to separate all that bears upon the present individual case 
from all that bears upon the general question. We care not for those 
principles which have an obviously absurd operation. We no more 
believe we have any claim upon the church property confiscated by 
Henry than that the Welsh have a claim on the sovereignty in 
England. Original wrong becomes right when all parties have for 
generations acquiesced in it; and admitting that the commissioners 
ought not to abolish a bishopric anywhere, is not admitting that it may 
not be well to have a bishopric abolished. ‘The more we consider the 
case of St. Asaph and Bangor, however, the more evident does it 
appear that no union should take place between them. ‘The argument 
from expediency could scarcely be better put than in an article in the 
British Critic. The writer rests his defence on higher grounds, but 
seeins to prove that the lower are equally untenable. 


“It is proposed, then, by the arrangement for the union of these sees, to 
subject no less than six counties to the government of a single bishop; and, 
whereas, the average extent of the English dioceses does not exceed 2196 
square miles, that over which it is proposed to place the one Bishop of North 
Wales would comprise 3250. It may be said that the responsibilities of a 
bishop are to be measured by the amount of population, rather than by the 
geographical extent of his diocese. And supposing an equal facility of loco- 
motion, this, no doubt, is the fact. But who does not know, though the 
commissioners seem to have forgotten, that the labours of a bishop in Wales, 
in North Wales especially, are most seriously impeded by the nature of the 
country which he has to traverse in the course of his visitation and confirma- 
tion circuits? Ten miles in most parts of North Wales, in the counties of 
Carnarvon and Merioneth especially, are equal to double or treble the dis- 
tance upon an ordinary (not a rail) road in England. ‘Telford's great work, 
which has opened a communication through the heart of North Wales to 
Holyhead, is an exception to the generality of Welch roads; but if ever an 
exception proved a rule, it is in this instance, for so thoroughly unlike is that 
magnificent line of passage to most of its neighbour ways on the right and 
on the left, as to have been considered an impossibility before its existence ; 
and now that this anticipation has been disproved by the. fact, to be regarded 
as a prodigy—a sort of eighth wonder of the world. But the whole of the 
two dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor does not lie in the great Holyhead line, 
or along the few other fairly level roads which have of late years been cut in 
the mountainous districts. There are, in fact, very few parts of the country 
which form the diocese of Bangor, at least, in which a carriage even with 
four horses can proceed at the rate of more than six miles an hour. We deny 
then that in the case of North Wales mere population is an adequate crite- 
rion of a bishop’s labours. 


“ As to the ulterior arrangements which would be entailed by the success 
of the pending attempt to obtain a repeal of the act 6 & 7 Will. LV. c. 77, so 
far as it affects the sees of North Wales, we regard them as of very secondary 
importance. That if the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor be preserved in their 
separate integrity, the see of Manchester will still be created, hardly admits of 
a doubt. And, whether or not the new Bishop of Manchester be a member 
of the upper house of Parliament is a question which may well be left to 
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take its course. There are now thirty spiritual peers to 434 temporal; and 
ifthe house of peers, while patient of any increase of its numbers where the 
aristocracy only is to be represented, will resolutely fasten its doors against 
the admission of one additional bishop, surely it is not the church who loses 
by the rescue of one of her lords from the danger of secularity, but the legis- 
lature, which foregoes, suo periculo, the advantage of a senator pledged, by the 
especial sacredness of his calling, to give no advice to his compeers (com- 
peers in this world’s dignity, but inferiors and subjects in the kingdom 
which he represents) for which he is not prepared to answer at a higher than 
any earthly tribunal.” 


Earnestly, then, we desire the retention of St. Asaph and Bangor 
as separate sees; but in doing so, several reasons have been given for 
dealing with it as a special case, rather than opposing the whole 
arrangement of which it forms a part, or disturbing rather than adjust- 
ing such arrangement. Among these, the great number of small 
livings in the gift of the two bishops is not the least urgent. Mr. 
Evans, in his energetic pamphlet, maintains that an episcopal chair at 
Mauchester cannot prosper, and is not desired by the bishop in whose 
diocese that city lies, Surely this is overstating the matter. Half a 
century may place the Bishop of Manchester on as firm a footing as 
his brethren, and give him ample opportunities of usefulness, And 
little as we should admire any condescension to the weakness and folly 
of any age, it is clearly the duty of the church to watch its temper— 
use the best materials she can get—be instant in season and out of 
season—being all things to all men, if by any means she may gain 
some. 

That the whole temper of the age has undergone a great change 
since the dioceses of England aud Wales were first defined it is 
impossible to doubt. The contemplative then predominated over the 
practical, and it was no uncommon thing for a bishop, after devoting 
his best years to toilsome teaching and preaching, when his strength 
began to fail him, to lay aside his mitre, and in some calm retirement 
expect the change which invested his mortal with immortality. The 
natural result was that dioceses were planned for such men. Men in 
the vigour of their life, whose whole soul was engaged in the work, 
without family ties, of very various capabilities both mental and 
bodily, and, above all, men who could see the night coming, and 
retire trom the altar to the grave as gracefully as the gladiator dies on 
an arena, and on a nobler motive. Perhaps it might be unfair to 
expect anything of this kind again; the system which now exists is 
very complex. We desire not the restoration of an unmarried 
clergy, nor the selection of unmarrried clergy only for the highest 
places in the church; we do not complain that a man who has 
laboured faithfully for many years in a humble sphere, should, when 
years have given weight to his character, be placed upon the epis- 
copal bench ; and we ask not that, being there, he should descend 
from it a few years afterwards because he cannot discharge its duties 
with the same ‘vigour which he had twenty or thirty years before. 
But these are all equalizing circumstances. “They point to an evener 
division both of the toils and profits of bishoprics, and, at least, 
should give us pause when, without any additional power to restrain 
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corrupt patronage, or place in large dioceses none but the most ener- 
getic, as well as holy men, we oppose arrangements which a glance 
at the map shews to be more advantageous in the abstract than the 
present. Unpopularas a suspended judgment always must be with 
the partisan and the zealot, perhaps it is the best thing to exercise 
with regard to the new distribution of the sees. If they who feel most 
deeply injured by them can prevent them, and take the responsibility 
on themselves, so let it be. We blame them not: we appreciate their 
motives. In the present case we desire, in every possible way, to 
co-operate with them; every relic of the past they can recover from 
the torrent we shall venerate; but we shall not be so clear that good 
has been done, until it is evident that no mutilation has been caused 
in some other quarter, that their gain has not been the loss of many 
more ; that in warding off a positive injury from the church, they have 
not intercepted a providential good. 

This is, doubtless, an unpalateable opinion in a day when every 
one seems watching the movements of others, instead of studying to 
be quiet and mind his own business ; the civil power has deprived the 
clergy of their legitimate voice, and forced them, if they would speak 
at all, to make use of newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets; but what 
use is made of them, ‘Take only the instance of clerical dress. 
Knough has been written in the last few years in this Magazine and 
other places to fill a folio. Now, surely, if every man who wrote 
upon this subject was fully persuaded in his own mind, and made 
some quiet approximation to a clerical exterior, a greater change 
would have been effected in the time than has, as yet, been apparent. 
What a quantity of declamation has there been about submission to 
bishops, and yet, without going very far to seek an example, how 
many may be found who disregard the expressed wishes of their 
diocesan, and canvass his opinions contemptuously, and treat him like 
a tyro in divinity? He who reflects on all this, perchance, may find 
in ita motive to that monastic virtue, silence, which it will require 
very strong conviction to shake. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Llandaff, the church of St. Gregory, in the City of London .., Jan. 1, 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral — ...s.ussssesvecrersesseeceeseseessessereesee Jan, 8, 


DEACONS, 
Name. | Deg. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Belfour, H. O. J. ... | m.a. | Queens’ Camb. } "iarciineeaa 
Bruton, Walter M.... | s.c.L. | St. Peter's Camb. | { ao; oo 
Gooch, John........000« | pa. | Gon, & Caius Camb. | Ripon 
Parkinson, Thomas B. | 8.a. | Queens’ Camb. Ripon 





Ramsbotham, TT’. ...... | B.A. | Christ’s Camb. | Ripon 
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ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Name. | Deg. College. | University. 
Townend, Henry...... | B.A. | St. John’s _ Camb. 


Mercer, Lewis Page... | u.a. | University _ Oxford 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Ripon 
j Ripon, by 1. d. from 


| 
| | Bp. of Durham 
: » Ripon, by 1. d. fror 
Robbins, Henry ...... | 8.4. | Wadham | Oxford i Bp. ot aia 
| Ripon 
| Ripon 
| Ripon 


Davidson, James,...... 0 «+ St. Bee's 
Neale, Richard......... St. Bee’s a 
Glanville, J. Ge ..se0e . | Trinity | Dublin 
Wolfe, Richard R. ... Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Lewis, Charles Lewis . 
( Literate, ) aa vig viel re | Llandeft 
Shaw, W. Ellott....... | Trinity Dublin | Llandaff 


PRIESTS. 


Grenside, Christopher ,; p.a. | St. Peter’s _ Camb. | Ripon 
Halls, George ...... eee | Queens’ | Camb. | Ripon 
Hill, Alfred Bligh ... | Jesus Camb. | Ripon 
King, Henry | p.a. | Jesus Camb. Ripon 
Oxley, John Swabey | | Queens’ | Camb. Ripon 
Baldwin, William... | St Edmund Hall, Oxford Ripon 
Jenkins, J. D. E. ... | Jesus Oxford Ripon 
Mapleton, R. J. . A. | St. John’s | Oxford Ripon 
Martin, R. M.......... ve St. Edmund Hall, Oxford Ripon 
Jenkins, Joseph W.... ... St. Bee's ; ie in Ripon 
Bluett, G. Richard... | ‘Trinity | Dublin Ripon 
Lloyd, Irwin | ‘Trinity | Dublin | Ripon 
Nicholls, C. ‘8. 2 ‘ , 
(Literate) .......0. § : : i = mapen 


IRELAND. 


On Sunday, Dec. 18th, the Lord Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin held an 
ordination in the cathedral church of Canice, Kilkenny, when the following gentlemen 
were ordained :— 

Deacons—Henry Faussett, Trinity college, Dublin, for the diocese of Ossory ; 
Basil Aldwell, Trinity college, Dublin, for the diocese of Waterford. 

_Priests—George Allen Proctor, for the diocese of Ossory; James Graves, for the 
diocese of Ossory ; William Francis Bindon, for the diocese of Leighlin; Philip 
\ alter Doyne, for the diocese of Ferns ; Andrew Brooke Clarke, for the diocese of 
Ferns; Robert James Leslie M‘Ghee ; Thomas M‘Clatchie. 

On Sunday, the 18th December, in the cathedral of Derry, the following gentlemen 
were ordained by the Lord Bishop of Derry :— 

. Deacons— The Hon, A. G. Stuart, A.M., for the diocese of Derry; T. Barclay 
Scriven, A.B, for the diocese of Derry; Gardiner Young, A.B., for the diocese of 
Clogher ; Matthew Gordon, A.B., for the diocese of Dromore; — Walker, A.B., 
for the diocese of Down and Connor. 

Priests— Rev. Charles Ward, A.B., for the diocese of Raphoe ; Rev. T. L. Crook- 
shank, A.B... foe the diocese of Derry; Rev. 'T. Maxwell Weir, A.B., for the diocese 
of Kilmore; Rev. Knox Homan, A.B,, for the diocese of Elphin; Rev. Francis Hop- 
pard, A. Lb. , for the diocese of Elphin; Rev. A, Miller, A. B., for the diocese of Down 
and Connor. The ordination charge was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Boyton, Vicar- 
general of the diocese of Raphoe. It was listened to with deep attention, owing 
to the bearing which the Rev. Doctor's remarks had upon the controversy which has 
lately arisen on the subject of the cathedral service. The text was from 2 Cor. 
iv, 2:——“* Not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; but, 


by manifestation of the truth, commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God,” 2 











ECCLESIASTICAL 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Tus Lord Bishop of Lichfield will bold 
bis next ordination in London, on Palm 
Sunday, the 9th of April. 

The Lord Bisbop of Lincoln will hold 
his next general ordination at Lincoln, on 
Sunday, the 12th of March. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold his 
next general ordination at Oxford, on Sun- 
day, the 11th of June. 





PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. H. Arkwright, to the V. of Boden- 
ham, Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Armstrong, one of the Priest Vi- 
cars of the Cathedral, to the living of 
St. Paul’s, Exeter, vacant by the d, of 
the Rev, A. T. R. Vicary. 

Rev. W. B. Arrowsmith, to the Head Mas- 
tership of the Grammar School, founded 
by Queen Mary, in Leominster. 

Rev. James Akroyd Beaumont, C. of 
Hunslet, Leeds, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Rev. Robert Blackburn, to the R. of Sel- 
ham, Sussex; pats., the Principal and 
Fellows of Brasennose College, 

Rey. R. Maurice Bonner, P. C. of Trinity 


Church, Oswestry, to the V. of Ruabon, 


Denbighshire; pat. Bp. of St. Asapb. 

Rev. Dr. Booth, M.R.1L.A., to the Profes- 
sorship of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, in the Liverpool Collegiate 
Institution, 

Rev. Wm. Boulton, M.A., Head Master 
of Wem Grammar School, to be a Sur- 
rogate for the Diocese of Lichfield. 

Rev. W. Renwick Bowditch, to be C. of 
Waddington, Yorkshire, 

Rev. E. N. V. Boydell, to be Incumbent 


of the Consolidated Chapelry District of | 


Wingate Grange, Durham. 


Rev. G. Bryant, of Emman. Coll., Camb., | 


to the C. of Biddenden, Kent. 
Rev. John Buchanan, to be Chaplain to 
the Forces at Gibraltar. 

Rev. Alfred Burder, of Magd. Hall, Ox- 
ford, to the C. of St. Mary, Islington. 
Rev. Robert Shirley Bunbury, to the P. C, 

of Ecclestone, Lancashire. 


Rev. Lionel Carden, to be C. of English | 


Bickner, Gloucestershire, 


Hon. and Rev. Thos. Unwin Cavendish, | 


V. of Doveridge, Derbyshire, to the 


Honorary Prebend of Hansacre and Free- | 


ford, in the Cathedral of Lichfield. 

Rev. Walter J. Clarke, late Minister of 
Rode Chapel, Cheshire, to the V. of 
Swinderby, Lincolnshire; pat, General 
Clarke, 
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Rev. W. E. Coldwell, R. of Stafford, to 
the Honorary Prebend of Pipa Parva, in 
the Cathedral of Lichfield. 

Rev. J. D. Collis, Kennicott and Pusey 
and Ellerton Scholar of Hebrew, to the 
Head Mastership of Bromsgrove School, 
Worcestersh. ; pat., IT. H. Cookes, Esq. 

Rev. Henry Cottingham, to the V. of 
Weston-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. S. Cranmer, to the R. of St. An- 
drew’s, Ancoats, Manchester. 

Rey. Charles Cripps, to be C. of Wotton- 
under- Edge, Gloucestershire, 

Rev. John Marten Cripps, to be C. of St. 
Michael’s, Lewes. 

Rev. Thomas Dale, V. of St. Bride's, 
Fleet Street, London, toa Prebendal 
Stall in St, Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev, Charles B, Dalton, Chaplain of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to be Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of London, 

Rev. William Alfred Dawson, M.A., to 
the V. of Flitwick, Bedfordshire, vacant 
by the d. of the Rev. G. Cardale ; pat., 
the Duke of Bedford. 

Rev. Charles Dodgson, to the R. of Croft, 
Yorkshire, dio. of Ripon, void by the d. 

| ofthe Rev. J. Dalton; pat., the Crown. 

| Rev. G. Dowty, of St. Bee’s Coll., Cum- 

__ berland, to the C. of Todmorden, Lan- 
cashire, 

Rev. C. Wickstead Ethelston, to the R. of 

Uplyme, Devon. 

| Rev. C. Dundas Everett, to the C. of 

Ullingswick, with Little Cowarne, Here- 

| 

| 


ee ee 


fordshire. 

Revr IT. Farebrother, to the P.C. of St. 
Margaret, Ward End, near Birmingham. 

Rev. R. Fenton, to the V. of Cockering- 
ton, St. Leonard’s, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. J. Fletcher, D.D.,C. of Killeskey, 
in the Union of Wicklow, tothe R. of 
Powerscourt, vacant by Mr. Daly’s ele- 
vation, There is a Prebendal Stall in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral (that of Stagonil ) 
annexed to the rectory. 

Rev. Geo. France, M.A., of Exeter Coll., 

| Oxford, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Karl of Erroll. 

Rev. John Garvey, B.A., of Corpus Christi 
Coll., Cambridge, to the V. of Hough- 
on-the-Hill, with the C. of Brandon, in 
the county of Lincoln, vacant by the 
Rev. R. G, Andrews; patron, the Lord 
Chancellor, 

Hon, and Rev. Wm, O'Grady, to be Pri- 
vate Chaplain to Visct. Gort. 

Rev. John Groom, B.A., to the C. of Pa- 
dibam, near Burnley, 

Rey. Hugh Hamilton, to the C. of Cole- 
raine. 

Rev. G, Harrison, C. of Rayleigh, Essex, 
tothe P.C. of New Brentford, Middlesex, 
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Rev. Jas. Neville Heard, C, of Hitchen, to 
be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Winterton, 

Rev. W. Heslop, V.of East Witton, to be 
Surrogate ior the Archdeaconry of Rich. 
mond, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D., to the living 
and Prebend of Castle Knock, nr. Dublin. 

Rey. T. James, V. of Sibbertoft, to the V. 
of Theddingworth, Leicestershire ; pat., 
J. Cook, 


Rev. Edmund Johnson, of Carlow, to be 
Principal of the Missionary College in | 


Benare, on the river Ganges, India, 


Rev. William John Kirkness, to the Rec- | 


tories of Minster and Forrabury, Corn- 
wall, vacant by d. of Rev. KR. Win- 
slow. 

Rey. Francie Lear, Prebendary and Arch- 


deacon of Sarum, and R. of Chilmark, to | 


the R. of Bishopstone, Wilts, ; pat., 
Earl of Pembroke. 
Rev. Lorenzo Lucena, to be a Honorary 


Canon of the Cathedral Church of the | 


Holy Trinity, Gibraltar. 

Rey. F. P. Epworth Luscombe, to the C. 
of Hockworthy, Devon. 

Rev. Thomas J, Mackie, of Tallaghallen, 
dio, of Armagh, and the Rev. George 
De Butts, of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, Dublin, to the vacant Canonries 
in the Cathedral of St. Patrick. 

Rev. J. W.Markwell, Chaplain to Viscount 
Torrington, to the C. of St. Matthew’s, 
Manchester. 

Rev. Thomas May, of Ormskirk, to the 
C. of St. Mary, Lancaster. 

Rey. T. W. Meller, late Principal of the 
Collegiate School, Sheffield, to the C, of 
Glossop, Derbyshire. 

Rey. E, W, Milner, to be Garrison Chap- 
lain at Portsmouth. 

Rey. Mr. M‘Kan, to be Chaplain of the 
Bridewell, at Marlborough, Wilts. 

Rey. Sharp Mossop, to the P. C, of St. Brid- 
get’s Beckermet, Cumberland; pat., H. 
Gaitskell, Esq. 

Rev. Gerard Nevill, to the V. of Titton, 
Leicestershire ; pat., H. Nevill, Esq. 
Rev. Wm, H. Newbolt, to the R. of Paules- 
bury, Northampton ; ; pat., St. Mary’s 

Coll. Winton. 

Rev. W. H. Oldfield, to the Benefice of 
St. Michael le Belfrey, in Yorkshire. 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Pakenham, formerly 
of Caius College, Cambridge, to the 

Deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 

Rev. John Pickwood, to be Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Antigua, 


Rev. J. Pickleton Power, to the C. of the | 


New Church at Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
Rev. G, T, Prettyman, Chancellorof Lin. 
coln Cathedral, as Canon Kesidentiary 


to the Very Rev. George Gordon, D.D., 
Dean of Lincoln. 

Rey. J. D, Raven, of Magdalene College, 
to the C, of Deane, Lancashire. 

Rev. J. W. Reeve, to the District Chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, Ipswich ; pat., Rev. 
J. T. Nottidge. 

Rey. John Richardson, to the Curacy of 
St. Paul’s, Warrington, Lancashire. 

Rev. L, Roberts, to the P. C. of White- 
well, Lancashire ; pat., V. of Whal- 
ley. 

nee John Roberts, C. of St. George, and 

| Chaplain in Ordinary to Lord Dinorben, 

to the V. of Llanhefydd; pat., Bp. of St. 

Asapb 

| Rev. r. et Russell, to the Curacies of 

| Great and Little Eversden, Cambridge- 

shire. 

| Rev. G, A. F. Saulez, to a Chaplaincy in 

the Diocese of Calcutta, 

| Rev. Harry Trail Simpson, to the R. of 
Marnhull, Dorset, on his own petition, 
vacant by d, of Rev. H. J. Place. 

| Rev. A, L. P. Snow, B.A. of Trinity Col- 

lege, Dublin, to the Curacy of St. 

John’s, Worsthorn, Lancashire, 

| Rev. W. Singleton, of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge, to be Vice-Principal of 
Kingston College, Hull. 

_ Rev. H. Trail Simpson, of Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge, to the R. of Marnhull, 
Dorset, on his own petition, vacant by 
the d. of Rev. H. J. Place. 

Rev. H. Soames, to a Prebendal Stall in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Rev. Jobn Stoddart, D.D., R. of Lowick 
and Islip, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
the Duke of Dorset. 

Rev. W.H. Stokes, to be Chaplain to Sher- 
burn Hospital, Durham. 

Rev. Thomas Stringer, to the P. C, of St. 
Ann's, Liverpool, vacant by the d. of 
the Rev. W. Blundell, 

Rev. Charles Tower, C. of Loughton, 
Essex, to the R. of Chilmark, Wilts. ; 
pat., Earl of Pembroke. 

Rev. Matthew Vicars, R. of Allballows, 
Exeter, to the P. C. of Nether Cerne, 
and to the R. of Godmanstone. 

Rev. Daniel Walton to be C. of the Parish 
Church of Aston, near Birmingham, 

Rev. G. Thompson Ward, V. of Stanton 
Bernard, Wilts, to the R. of Heading- 
ton, in the same county, and will bold 
the two livings, by dispensation from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Rev. William Ward, of Horncastle, to 
the P. C. of Asgarby, Lincolnshire ; 
pat, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Rev. Francis Webb, to be a Curate of the 
a Church of Aston, near Birming- 

am 











Rev. Robert Wetherell, to the Curacy of 
Coddington, Notts. 

Rey. G. W. White, to the R, of Dar- 
leston, Staffordshire, vacant by the d, 
of the late Rev. J. Hugil, D.D.; pats., 
the Trustees of the late Rev. Charles 
Simmons. 

Rev. W. Whitelegg, late C. of St. Mark’s, 
Cheetham Hill, to the P. C. of St. 
George’s, Hulme, Manchester; pats., D. 
and C, of Manchester. 

Rev. D. A. Williams, to the R. of Mer- 
tbyr, Carmarthenshire ; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rey. James Gavin Young, to the Curacy 
of Boxwell, Gloucestersbire. 

Rev. W, B. Young, to Curacy of Hum- 
shaugh, Northamberland. 

Rey. John Carslake Duncan Yule, V. of 
Coleridge, and P. C. of Brushford, to 
the R, of Bradford, Devon. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. Edward Anderson, R. of Hickling, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Rev. Henry Thomas Buckston, B.A., 
formerly of Trin. Coll., Camb., C. of 
Ballidon and Brassington, Derbyshire. 

Rey. G. Cardale, R. of Milbrook, and V. 
of Flitwick, Beds. 

Rey. Simeon Clayton, R. of Boughton 
Malherbe, Kent. 

Rev. Jas. Dalton, R. of Croft, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Haviland Durand, R. of St. Mary de 
Castro, Guernsey, and Chaplain to the 
forces in that Island. 

Rey, Vincent Edwards, V. of Bloomfield, 
Essex; pat., Bp. of London. 

Rev. M. Evans, V. of ie and 
Cilleth, Radnorshire; pat., Bp. of St. 
David's. 

Rev. R. M. Gardner, C, of Bishop Stort- 
ford, Herts, 

Very Rev. William Greene, M,A., late 
Dean of Achonry, at the Rectory, Bally- 
money. 

Rev, Wm. Gurney, R. of Clement's 
Danes, Strand, London, 

Rev. John Haggitt, B.D., R. of Ditton, 
near Cambridge. 
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Rev. T. Harwood, D.D., P. C. of Ham- 
merwick, and P, C, of Burntwood, 
Staffordshire. 

Rey. John Homfrey, R. of Sutton, Norfolk. 

Rev. Anthony Allet Isaacson, V. of New- 
port, Monmouthshire, 

Rev. Benjamin Johnson, V. of Great Gid- 
ding, Huntingdonshire; pat. Earl of 
Fitzwilliam, 

Rev. John Griffiths Lloyd, of Trowscoed 
Lodge, near Cheltenham. 

Rev. Charles Henry Lutwidge, V. of 
East Farleigh, Kent. 

Rev. Randolph Marriott, V. of Ippleden, 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Morton, D.D., P. C. of Chorlton 
with Hardy, Manchester, 

Rev. John Nelson, R. of Peterston, Here- 
fordsbire. 

Rev. William Parker, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, R. of St. Ethelburga, 
Bishopsgate, and 82 years Secretary of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Rev. Thomas Phillips, Minister of Neu. 
addlwyd, Cardiganshire. 

Rev. Robt, Price, V. of Shurebam, Keat. 

Rev. Isaac Pring, R. of Lianfrothen, 
Merionethsbire. 

Rev. Stephen Puddicombe, V. of Mor. 
val, Cornwall, 

Rev. James Reed, R. of Eversholt, Bed- 
fordshire, V. of Hampstead Norris, 
Berks, one of ber Majesty's Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Bedford, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Ma. 
jesty. 

Rev. Wm. Skey, V. of Little Bedwin, 
Wilts, and Chaplain to the Marquis of 
Aylesbury. 


Rev. Mervin West, V. of Haydon and 


North Woottoh, Dorsetshire; pat., the 
Earl of Digby. 

Rev. C, Wilibore , V. of Tilton, Leicester- 
shire, 

Ven. Francis Wrangham, Archdeacon of 
the East Riding of York, Chaplain to 
the Abp. of York, Canon of York and 
Chester, and R, of Hunmanby, York- 
shire, and of Dodiestone, Cheshire, 
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OXFORD. 





December 31, 1842. 


Tuz following gentlemen were on Satur- 
day last appointed Actual Students of 


Christ Church :—Thomas Jones "Prout, 
Leveson Cyril Randolph, John Primatt 
Maud, Robert Lawson, Edward Stokes, 
and Henry Godfrey Faussett. The three 
former were elected from Westminster in 
May last. 
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January 7, 1843. 

Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces, and conferring 
Degrees, on the following days in the 
ensuing Term, viz.:—February : Thurs- 
day, the 9th ; Thursday, the 16th ; Thurs- 
day, the 23rd.—March: Thursday, the 
2nd; Thursday, the 9th; Thursday, the 
16th ;° Thursday, the 30th.—April: Sa- 
turday, the Sth. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 28, a Congregation 
will be holden, as provided in the dispen- 
sation for intermitting the Forms and 
Exercises of Determination, solely for the 
purpose of receiving from the Deans or 
other Officers of their respective Colleges 


or Hlalls the names of such Bachelors of 


Arts as have not yet determined : and their 
names having been so signified to the 
House, and thereupon inserted in the 
Register of Congregation, they may at any 
time in the same, or in any future, Term 
be admitted to all the rights and privileges 
to which they would have been entitled by 
the intermitted Forms and Exercises. 

And every Bachelor of Arts is desired 
to take notice, that unless he has proceeded 
to that Degree on or before Thursday, 
Feb. 23, his name cannot be inserted in 
the Kegister of Congregation during the 
present year. 


January 1. 


On Saturday, being the first day of 
Hilary Term, a Congregation was holden, 
at which the following Degrees were con- 
ferre i —_— 

Masters of Arts—H. G. M. Pretyman, 
Oriel, grand comp. ; Rev. J. R. Prety- 
man, Trinity, grandcomp.; Rev. G. Smith, 
Magdalene Hall; W. G. Henderson, 
Demy of Magdalene; Rev. H. Rendall, 
Fellow of Brasenose. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. Bayley, New Inn 
Hall, grand comp.; J. D. Hilton, Uni- 
versity; G. A. Oddie, University: FE. B. 
Heawood, Christ Church; J. Smith, 
Magdalene Hall; F. John Vipan, Wad- 
ham; J. C. Hilliard, St. John’s. 


ee eel 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Decemi eT 2. 1S42. 

Seatonian.— The subject of the Seatonian 
Poem for te present year is, ‘‘ Faith, Hope, 
and Charits 

Hulsean.— The trustees under the will 
of the Rev. John Hulse, have given notice 
that a premium of about 1OOL will this 
year be given for the best dissertation on 
the following subject :—“ The Obligation 
ot the Sabbath, with a History of the In- 


stitution and its Influence, from the earliest 
times to the present day.” 

The Hulsean trustees have appointed 
the Rev. J. H. Marsden, late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, rector of Great Oak- 
ley, in Essex, to be the Hulsean Lecture: 
for the ensuing year. 

On Wednesday last, the Hulsean prize 
was adjudged to John Davies, b.A., Scho- 
lar of St. John’s College. Subject—* What 
is the relation in which the Moral Precepts 
ofthe New and Old Testament stand to 
each other ?” 


January 21. 
BACHELOR'S COMMENCEMENT. 


Moderators—Matthew O'Brien, M..A., 
Caius college; Benjamin Morgan Cowie, 
M.A., St. John’s college. 

Examiners—James Geo. Mould, M.A., 
Corpus Christi coll. ; Duncan Farquharson 
Gregory, M.A., Trinity college. 

Wranglers—1, Adams, Joh. ; 2, Bash- 
forth, Joh. ; 3, Gray, Trin.; 4, Campbell, 
Joh.; 5, Sargent. Trin.; 6, Gruggen, 
Joh. ; 7, Howes, Pet.; 8, Twining, Trin. ; 
9, Goodeve, Joh. ; 10, Brown, W., Joh.; 
11, Goodwin, Corpus; 12, Rohrs, Jesus ; 
13, Deighton, Qu.; 14, Spencer, Sid. ; 
15, Gifford, Joh.; 16, Coombe, T., Trin. ; 
17, Lewis, W. S., Trin.; 18, Ansted, 
Christ's; 19, Christopher, Jesus; 20, Joues, 
W., Trin.; 21, Williams, Sid.; 22, Pos- 
tlethwaite, Pet.; 23, Chance, ‘Trin.; 24, 
Harris, R. D., Trin.; 25, Foggo, Job. ; 
26, Atkinson, Trin. ; 27, Drew, Joh. ; 
28, Hardcastle, Pet. ; 29, Kemp, Corpus ; 
30, Brown, T. K., Christ’s; 31, Hack- 
man, Trin.; 32, Pix, Emm. ; 33, Fitz- 
Herbert,Joh.; Male, Chr.; Perram, Clare. 

Senior Optimes—1, Cockle, Joh.; 2, 
Bulmer, Joh.; 3, Hallett, Emm. ; 4, Bar- 
nicoat, Joh.; 5, Elton, Sid. ; 6, Yarran- 
ton, Sid.; 7, Frere, C., Corpus; 8, Bro- 
die, Trin. ; 9, Cartmell, Pemb.; 10, Mac- 
leod, Trin. ; ll, Jowett, Joh. ; 12, Gell; 
Trin.; 13, De Gex, Pemb.; 14, Tan 
queray, Pemb.; 15, Crawshay, Trin.; 16, 
Lang, Magd.; 17, Watherston, Joh. ; 18, 
Elliott, Trin.; 19, James, J. C., Joh. : 20, 
Symons, Joh.; 21, Smyth, Cath.; 22, 
Money, Trin.; 23, Knight, Joh.; 24, 
Smith, R. M., Queen’s; 25, Wood, ‘I. L., 
‘Trin. ; 26, Farthing, Cath.; 27, Coode, 
Trin. ; 28, Boteler, Joh. ; 29, Southwood, 
Emm. ; 30, Burges, Trin. ; Brown, D., 
Trio. ; Burnaby, Trin.; Naylor, Trin. , 
34, Cole, J., Joh. ; 35, Orris, Corpus; 36, 
Valrent, Pet.; Andrews, Pemb.; Bun- 
yon, Corpus; 39, Cox, Pemb.; Alston, 
Joh. ; Babington, C., Joh.: 42, Lue, 
Pemb.; Coppin, Trin. ; Rippinghall, 


Joh.; 45, Blackburn, R., Trin.; 46, 
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Cobbold, Pet.; Farr, Pemb.; Raynbird, 
Chr.; 49, Ritchie, Trin. ; 50, Druce, 
Pet. ; 51, Peacock, Trin. 

Junior Optimes—1, Hodgkinson, Christ's ; 


2, Blackburn, J.,Pemb. ; 3, Glover, Clare; 


4, Kershaw, Trin. ; 5, Dodgson, Pet. ; 
6, Cook, E., Trin. H.; 7, D’Oyly, Trin. ; 
8 Holcombe, Joh.; 9, Crossland, Sid. ; 
10, Piggott, Trin. ; 11, Taylor, J., Trin.; 
12, Gibson, W. L., Trin.; 13, Charles- 
worth, Joh.; Garland, Joh. ; 15, Young, 
Trin. ; 16, Grignon, R. S., Trin.; 17, 
Bicknell, Trin.; 18, Lewes, Trin. ; 19, 
Martell, Joh. ; 20, Dickinson, Trin. ; 2], 
Blometield, Trin. ; Darnborough, Pet. ; 
Hoare, G. T., Joh.; Johnson, Trin. ; 
Bullock, Caius; Carpenter, Joh.; 27, 
Mills, W., Joh.; 28, Becher, Jes. ; 
29, Margetts, Clare; 30, W ingfield, 
Joh.; 31, Crook, Pemb.; 32, Beck, 
Corpus; Arnott, Emm.; Bentinck, 
Trin. ; 35, Hutchinson, Corpus; 36, 
Cooke, W., Trin. H. ; 37, Girling, Joh. ; 
38, Pitman, Christ's ; 39, Pideock, Cor- 
pus; 40, Molesworth, P. W., Joh.; 41, 
si ifer, E. i Joh. 

Lgrotat— Armitage, Trin. ; 
Nedham, Trin. ; Tulk, Trin. 

Degrees allowed— Babington, W. P., 
Pemb.; Battersby, Joh.; Foot, Sid. ; 
Garton, Cath.; Hardisty, Joh.; Havi- 
land, J., Joh. ; Johnstone, Emm. ; New- 
man, W. 'T., Trin. ; Pickering, Trin. H. ; 
Rawson, Joh.; Tower, Joh. 

lhe Norrisian Professor of Divinity has 
given notice, that his lectures in Lent 
Term, 1843, will commence on Thursday, 
Feb. 9, at one o'clock, and will be con- 
tinued, at the same hour, on every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Sard Ly throughout 
the remainder of the term.—There will be 
accommodation in the lecture-room only 
for those Senior and Junior Sophs who 
have signified to the Professor their wish 
toattend the lectures. Freshmen will bave 
to defer their attendance to a future term. 

James Taylor, B.A., of Trinity college, 
has been appointed to the Head Master- 
ship of the Free Grammar School, Kim- 
bolton, on the presentation of the Duke 
of Manchester, Lord Mandeville, and the 
other trustees. 

T. A. Southwood, Esq., of Emmanuel 
college, whose name appears as 29th Senior 
Optime this vear; has been appointed 
Master of the Modern Department in the 
Cheltenham college. 

At his tithe-audit on the 2nd instant, 
the Rev. Dr. Chapman, Master of Caius 
college, and rector of Ashdon, made a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. The Rev. Dr. 
has also distributed his annual gifts to his 
parishioners, 


Babb, Joh.; 


eS 


An exhibition, called the St. John Port 
Latin Exhibition, value 50. a year, has 
just been founded in this college, for the 
greatest proficient in classical learning 
amongst the Freshmen. The examination 
for it will take place annually, in the early 
part of the Michaelmas term. The first 
exhibitioner on this foundation will be 
elected in November next. 

The exhibitioners on the foundation of 
the late Very Rev. Dr. Wood, for the 
present year, are— Adams, Goodeve, Bash- 
forth, Hemming, T. Dixon, Hiley, Park- 
inson, Hays, Cox. 


= 
LONDON. 





The Senate, at its sitting ou the 2lst 
Dec., conferred the following degrees :— 

Bachelors of Laws—First Division :— 
Charles James Foster, M.A., University 
College.—Second Division :—J. Houston 
Browne, Royal Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution. 

Examination for Honours—-Charles Jas. 
Foster, M.A., (University Law-scholar- 
ship), University College. 

Bachelors of Medicine—First Division : 
—John Travies Dunn, Guy's Hospital ; 
James Ellison, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital; Alfred Baring Garrod, University 
College ; John Hudson, Leeds and Uni- 
versity College ; ‘Thomas Inman, King's 
College ; William Jenner, University Col- 
ame George Johnson, King’s College; 
John Charles Langmore, London Hos- 
pital; Henry Letheby, Aldersgate; John 
Wilson Croker Pennell, Guy’s Hospital ; 
William Augustus Raper, University Col- 
lege ; James Russell, King’s College ; 
Joseph Griffiths Swayne, Bristol and 
Guy's Hospital ; William Henry Williams, 
University College. 

Second Division:—George Crutch, St. 
George's Hospital; John Hall Davis, 
University College ; Arthur Hadwen, 
University College; John Randall, Al- 
dersgate and St. Bartholomew's; Fred- 
erick RK. Spackman, Middlesex Hospital. 


Examination for Honours. 


Physiology and Comparative Anatomy— 
George Johnson, (scholarship and gold 
medal), King’s College; John ‘Travis 
Dunn (gold medal), Guy’s Hospital ; 
John Wilson Croker Pennell, Guy’s Hos- 
pital; William Henry Williams, Univer- 
sity College. 

Surgery—John Wilson Croker Pennell 
(gold medal), Guy’s Hospital; James 
Russell, King’s College ; Joseph Griffiths 
Swayne, Guy’s Hospital; John Travis 
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Dunn, Guy'sHospital; Thomas Inman, 
King’s College. 

Medicine— Alfred Baring Garrod (gold 
medal), University College ; 
Swayne (gold medal), Guy’s Hospital ; 
George Johnson, King’s College ; John 
Travis Dunn, Guy’s Hospital ; 
Inman, King’s College; John Wilson 
Croker Pennell, Guy's Hospital. 


Midwiferv—Joseph Griffiths Swayne | 


(gold medal), Guy’s Hospital. 
Doctors of Medicine—First Division :— 


Thomas | 


J. Griffiths | 


| 
| 
| 


' 


*William Allen Miller, King’s College ; 
Wm. Paley, London Hospital; ¢ Richard 
Quain, University College; D. Unwin, 
University College. —Second Division ;— 
Prior Purvis, St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Examination for Honours—Medicine : 
—R. Quain (gold medal), University Col), 

* A certificate of special proficiency in medi. 
cine was awarded to Dr. Miller. 

+ Acertificate of special proficiency in medi. 
cine, and a gold medal, of the value of 5/., fora 


commentary on a case in medicine were awarded 
to Dr. Quain. 


| SA NORTE SE NS TRE TELL EES FASE al 


BIRTHS 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 
Armytage, Rev. J. N. G., Lancaster. 
Ash, Rev. J., r. of Brisley, Norfolk. 
Ashe, Rev. G. H., Witton p. 
ferry, Rev. W. W., v. of Stanwell, Middlesex. 
Dentley, Rev. T. R., St. Matthews, Man- 
chester. 
eed Rev. M. G., c of Wensley, Yorkshire. 
Cobb, Rev. S. W., r. of Istham, Kent. 
Cooke, Rev. J. Ww. v. of Coombes Keyne. 
Dalton, Rev. S. Neale, Tunbridge Wells. 
Doveton, Rev. J. B., Saltford, Somersetshire. 
Enoch, Rev. G., v. of Cayo, Carmarthensbire. 
Finch, Rev. T. c. of Morpeth, Northumberland. 
Gorle, Rev. Jas.,r. of Whatcote, Warwickshire. 
Greenley, Rev. J. P., 1. of Athelhampton, 
Dorsetshire. 
Harington, Rev, H. 
ington, Oxon. 
Harvey, Rev. W. W., r. of Truro, 
Hill, Rev. A. B. c. of St. George's, Leeds. 
Hutchinson, 1% B., Whitchurch, Salop. 
Jackson, Rev. J., c. of Farleigh, Hungerford. 
Leeson, Rev. J nt Gilesgate, Durham. 
Linton, Rev. Hemingford Abbots, Hants. 
Money, Rev. Kvrle E. A., (still born. ) 
Paget, Rev. E. r. of Swithland. 
Paravicini, Rev, Baron de, r. of Wymondham. 
Rooke, Rev. G., v. of Embleton, Northum- 
ber land. 
Saunders, Rev. 
amptonshire. 
Shadwell, Rev. J. ou” Tt. 
Southampton, 
Sheppard, Rev. W., p. c. of Hermitage, Berks. 
Turner, Rev. S., Chaplain to the Philan- 
thropic, London. 
Turner ° Rev. Ribas p> ¢. St. Luke's 
Utterton, Rey. J. Des D. ¢. of 
Surrey R 
Wallace, Rev. 
Woodward, 
+) right, 
Venti 


D., v. of South New- 


Thos., v. of Moulton, North- 


of All Saints’, 


, Norwood. 
Holmwood, 


Geo., the Precincts, C anterbury. 
Rev. W., r. of Plumpton, Sussex. 
Rev. T, P., Hackney. 
s, Rev. H. L., Whetstone 

Or Dar 
Rev. 


, Middlesex. 
GuTers—the Lady of 


Baker, G., c. of Fovant, Wilts 


i C hapman, Rev. 


AND MARRIAGES. 


PLPPP OLA I PPLE DIOL ODD 


Chamberlain, Rev. R., Hinckley. 

Wm. H., v. of Bassingbourne. 

Clayton, Rev. W. J., ¢. of Farnham, Essex. 

Felix, Rev. H., Lampeter. 

Haworth, Rev. If., p. c. of Goodshaw, Lan- 
cashire. 

Hornby, Rev. 
Lancashire. 


R., p. ¢. of Walton-le-dale, 


| Julius, Rev. H. R., ast. c. of Farnham, Surrey. 


Kaapp, Rev. H., v. of Swaton, Lincolnshire. 

Letts, Rev. John, Hart-st., Mark-lane, London, 

Marsland, Rev. G., r. of Berkingham, Lin- 
colushire. 

Monro, Rev. Robt. 

Mosley, Rev. R., Rotheram. 

Smith, Rev. T. T. »v. of Whaplode. 

Smith, Rev. Fras., r. of Rushton. 

Stevenson, Rev. H. J., r. of Worcester. 

Thorold, Rev. W., c. of Northam, Devon. 

Urquhart, Rev. J., p. c. of Chapel Allerton, 
Leeds. 

Wall, Rev. T., ec. 
tershire. 

Woodward, 
Bristol. 


of Old Sudbury, Glouces- 


Rev. J. HL, p. ¢. of St. 


James’s, 


MARRIAGES, 


Allen, Rev. W 
Elizabeth, d. of C. We 
Dockyard, Portsmouth. 

Bird, Rev. Wentworth, Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Bolton, to Eliza Rachel, second 
d. of the late B. Hick, Esq., of Highfield. 

Bridges, Rev. Brook Edw., late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxon, to Louisa Anne, 
second d. of Sir. J. Osborn, Bart. 

Cooke, Rev. Daniel, p. c. of St. Paul’s, Is- 
lington, to Sarah Twemlow, of Leek, 
Staffordshire. 

Cousins, Rev. Daniel Louis, M.A. of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, to Georgiana 
Louisa, e. d. of the Rev. Ed. Wood yatt. 

Dowty, Rev. G., c. of Todmorden, Lancashire, 
to Mary Emily, only d. of R. Gilpin, Esq., 
M.D., of London. 

Donne, Rev. Stephen, Head Master of Os- 
westry School, to Maria Louisa, y. d, of the 


ys Waltham, to 
b, Esq., of the 


ep of al, 
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late M. Dobson, Esq., of Kirk Ella, near 
Hull. 

Gresswell, Rev. Clement, r. of Tortworth, 
Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth Anne, d. of 
Henry Karsloke, Esq., of Queen-square. 

Grant, Rev. Anthony, v. of Romford, Essex, 
to Julia, e. d. of Lieut.-Gen. Carey. 

Hawkesley, Rev. J., ¢. of Holyrood, South- 
ampton, to Henrietta Cordelia, e. d. of Sit 
Geo. Jackson, K.C.H., late H. M. Com- 
missary Judge at Rio Janeiro. 

Headley, Rev. Edward, v. of Brinsop, Here- 
fordshire, to Jane, second d. of the late C. 
W. Brandram, Esq., of Gower-street, 
London. 

Hope, Rev. John, p. c. of St. Anne’s, South- 
owram, to Miss Patchett, of Law Hill, in 
the same place. 

May, Rev. J. S. v. of Herne, Kent, to Sophia, 
d. of the Rev. E. H. Warriner, r, of Foots 
Cray. 


Pine kney, Rev. hg Philip, M.A., of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Ey ver- 
a . ls, to Etheldred, second d. of the 
Baskett t, Esq., of Tickhill, York- 

iba 
Repton, Rev. Geo. Herbert, son of the Rev. 


E. Repton, Prebendary of Westminster, to 
the Hon. Annabella Celia Pery, sister of 
Viscount Glentworth. 

Rodgers, Rev. Chas. E. vy. of Harworth, 
Notts, to Maria Affleck, e. d. of the Rev. 
John Sharpe, D.D., v. of Doncaster, and 
canon of York. 

Simcoe, Rev. Henry Addington, M.A., of 
Wadham College, ‘Oxon, to Emily, second 
daughter of Rev. H. Mann, r. of Mawgan 
and St. Martin, Cornwall. 

Sisson, Rev. J. L., B.A., to Miss Thompson, 
of Russell-square, London. 

Shurlock, Rev. John Russell, Incumbent of 
“e borough, Warwickshire, to Eliza Mary, 

. d. of the Rev, R. Hodges, v. of Langford, 
aa of Little Barrington, Yorkshire. 

Spranger, Rev. Robt. Jeafferies, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford, eldest son of the 
Rev. Robt. Spranger, D.C.L., r. of Low 
Toynton, Poe nre 04 to Mary Charlotte, 


fourth d. of the Rev. Thos. H. Elwin, r. of 


Last Barnet. 

Stocker, Rev. W. HL. B., Incumbent of Hors- 
forth, Yorkshire, to Mary Anne, y. d. of the 
late Gilbert Handasyde, Esq., of Streatham. 
common, and Gt, Surrey-street. 





KVENTS OF 


THE MONTH, 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 


Hare been received by the following Clergymen :— 


Rev. IT. B. Baker, M.A., Minister of 


Woburn Episcopal Chapel, St. Pancras, a 
purse containing 71/. on Christmas Day 
morning, by some of his congregation, as a 
tribute of the esteem and respect which 
they entertain towards the rev. gentleman. 

Rev. J. Bardsley, curate of Burnley, 
Lancashire, a purse containing 70/., ac- 
companied by an address, by the congre- 
gation of the parish chureh. 

Rev. J. R. Connor, Perpetual Curate of 
St. Simon’s Chureh, Liverpool, a copy of 


“ Bagster’s Polyglott Bible,” by the con- 


gregation and Sunday-school teachers, 

tev. KE. Harper, a tea service, by the 
congregation of St. Peter’s church, Stock- 
port, on his Jeaving the curacy. 

Rev. R. Milner, B.A., Incumbent of 
Gill and of St. James’s Church, Barnolds- 
wick, in Craven, a pair of silver candle- 
sticks, by his parishioners, 

The Rev. E. H. L. Noott, B.A., has 
been presented by his congregation with a 
very handsome gold watch, value twenty 
guineas, as a token of respect and esteem, 


on his vacating the curacy of the parish 
church of Tripton. 

Rev. J. A. Rhodes, a silver inkstand, 
by the inbabitants of Horsforth, Yorkshire, 

Rev. W. Yates, a silver tea pot, sugar 
basin, and ewer, by the congregation of St, 
Luke’s Church, in the parish of Madeley, 

Rev. F. Fron ‘y, Principal of the Hud- 
dersfield Church of England Collegiate 
School. 

Rev. G. Walton Onslow, V. of Send 
and Rip oe , Wysley, and Purford, 

Rey. Alfred Sandeland, late Curate of 
Bishop Wearmouth. 

The Rev. W. Yate, who was for a con- 
siderable time resident at Parkstone, near 
Poole, bas lately been officiating as tem- 
porary curate at Tonbridge, Shropshire, 
where he preached his farewell sermon on 
Christmas Day. <A deputation of friends 
waited on him, and presented him with 
an elegant silver coffee pot with sugar 
basin and ewer to match, contained in 
a superb case. Each vessel contained 
the following inscription: — “ Pre- 
sented to the Rev. W. Yate, by somo 
members of the congregation of St. Luke's 
Church, in the parish of Madeley, as a 
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mark of their esteem and affection for his 
conduct and efficient services in the ab- 
sence of a resident minister.— Christmas, 
1842." Only twelve months ago, Mr. 
Yate received addresses from the inbabi- 
tants of four parishes in the North of Ire- 
land, among whom he had resided eighteen 
months. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Sr, Mary's Cuvrcu, Beprornno.—The 
extensive alterations in this church having 
been finished, the building was opened for 
public worship on the 25rd of December 
last, and an admirable sermon was preached 
by Dr. Bonney, the Archdeacon. By the 
late alteration the pews are abolished, and 
light open benches substituted throughout. 

Srorroty.—H. O. Roe, Esq., of Bal- 
dock, son of a former and much respected 
vicar of Stotfold, bas recently headeda sub- 
scription towards building a national school 
for girls and infants in the said parish, with 
the munificent subscription of 200/., and 5/. 
annual subscription. At former periods 
he built and endowed, in the same parish, 
at his own expense entirely, a parochial 
free school for boys, and also seven alms 
houses for old people. Besides all which, 
he lately contributed, in a very handsome 
manner, towards the refitting and orna- 
mental repairs of the parish church; and 
constantly the poor of Stotfold are in- 
debted to him for numerous acts of cha- 
rity and benevolence. 


BERKSHIRE. 


A new church at Sonning, near Read- 
ing, is expected to be commenced early in 
the spring. Mr. R. Palmer, one of the 
members for the county, bas just given 
200/. in aid of the undertaking. 

Ture new Mitrrary Cuvacn at Winp- 
sorn.—The last stone of the spire of this 
beautiful structure was laid on Thursday, 
Jan. 5. The first stone of the building 
was laid by bis Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, with great ceremony, on the 4th 
of April last, when a large concourse of 
the clergy of Windsor, Eton, and the 
neighbourhood, together with the two re- 
giments of the garrison, were present. 
The body of the church will be fitted up 
with beautifully carved oaken benches, 
which, whilst this arrangement will afford 
a greater number of sittings, will have a 
light and elegant appearance, and will be 
ata much less cost than erecting pews. 
In addition to the accommodation afforded 
to the military, there will be about one 
thousand sittings for the inhabitants of 
Windsorand Clewer. The principal fea- 
ture of this church is the tower and spire 


at the west end, the tower being nearly 
one hundred feet high, and the spire, of 
Bath stone, rising forty-eight feet, sur- 
mounted by a vane six feet high. The 
cost of this building will be about 10,000/., 
nearly one-half of which is already sub- 
scribed. — Berkshire Chronicle. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Provosen Union or Tue Sees or Sr, 
Asaru ann Bancor.—On the 19th of Jan., 
in pursuance of an appointment by the 
Archdeacon of Ely, in compliance with a 
requisition, an assembly of the clergy took 
place at the vestry in St. Michael's 
Church, Cambridge, and thence adjourned 
to the combination-room of Caius College, 
where a petition against the proposed union 
of the above sees was unanimously adopted, 
and received the signatures of all present, 
to the number of between forty and fifty. 
A petition in favour of church extension 
was also submitted to the meeting, whic! 
designated the church as “ the Protestant 
Reformed Episcopal Church.” An amend- 
ment was moved by the Rev. J. Warren, 
of Graneley, and seconded by the Rey, 
Mr. Collison, Fellow of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, that the words ‘“ Protestant Re- 
formed” be omitted. After one or two 
observations (discussion on the subject 
being deprecated by the majority of those 
present), the amendment was put and lost, 
six hands only being held up in its favour. 
The second petition was adopted, and the 
meeting separated, 


DERBYSHIRE, 


The Duke of Devonshire has given 100/. 
(bis Grace’s second subscription), and the 
Duke of Rutland 1501, in addition to the 
donation of her Majesty the Queen Dow- 


ager, towards the restoration of Bakewell 
Church. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Torness.—The Board of Guardians have 
elected the Rev. Mr. Burrough to the office 
of chaplain, at a salary of 25/. ayear. This 
is to be paid for week-day services only. 
Those paupers who can go out on Sunday 
are to be allowed to do so; but those who 
are too infirm to leave the house—who are 
just dropping into the grave, and most 
need the consolations of religion, are to 
have no opportunity of worshipping God 
upon his own day. This is Christian li- 
berality with a vengeance.—W'estern Lu- 
minary. 

Exeter Diocesan Cuurcn Buripixe 
Association. —The quarterly meeting of 
the committee of this society was held at 
the Castle, on the 18th of January, S. T. 
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Kekewich, Esq., in the chair, Among 
those present were the Hon. Lord Courte- 
nay, M.P. ; Rev, Chancellor Martin, Rev. 
Canon Rogers, Rev, Prebendary Medley, 
Rev. Dr. Mills, Thomas Norris and Jo. 
seph Were, Esqrs..—Dr. Mills presented 
the Treasurer’s Report.—In consequence 
of circumstances causing an increase in 
the expenditure, in the erection of the 
church at Salcombe, near Kingsbridge, in 
this county, an additional grant of 1500. 
was made towards the completion of that 
structure. A letter was read from the Rev. 
John Hatchard, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth; that gentleman being again 
zealously engaged in collecting subscrip- 
tions for the erection of another church in 
his very populous parish, in which nine. 
teen thousand persons are still unprovided 
with church accommodation, notwithstand- 
ing the erection there of the large church 
of the Holy Trinity, which was conse- 
crated in the autumn of last year. And 
from what fell from the committee, there 
can be no doubt that the zeal manifested 
by Mr. Hatchard in this new undertaking 
will be warmly seconded by it, when, in 
due form, the application for assistance 
shall come before it and the society. 

The Commissioners for Building New 
Churches have signified tothe Rev. John 
Hatchard, Vicar of Plymouth, in reply to 
his application, that they are willing to 
contribute the sum of 1,000/, towards the 
erection of another church in the parish 
of St. Andrew, Plymouth. 

A short time ago, Sir Ralph Lopez en- 
larged and rebuilt at his sole expense, the 
beautiful church of Bickleigh, and al- 
though he is incurring a considerable out- 
lay for a similar work at Westbury, we 
have now much pleasure in announcing 
that last week be generously transmitted 
through Captain Denham, R.N., the sum 
of 10/. towards the erection of Trinity 
Chapel, Knackersknowle. 

Miss M. A. Froude, of Denbury House, 
Devon, bas presented to the parish church 
of Aveton Gifford, a handsome service of 
Communion plate, of chaste design and 
elegant workmanship, made of finest 
silver, and procured from Jristol, at a cost 
of nearly 601.—Western Luminary. 

A General Meeting of the Exeter Dio- 
cesan Board of Education, was held at the 
Chapter House, in the Cathedral, on the 
10th of January, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese in the chair. ‘The 
meeting was a very numerous and influ- 
ential one, and among the noblemen and 
gentlemen present were noticed, Lord 
Clinton, Lord Courtenay, M.P., the Very 
tev. the Dean of Exeter, the Venerable 
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Archdeacon Moore Stevens, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Barnes, the Rev. Chancellor 
Martin, the Rev, Canon Bartholomew, 
the Rev. Canon Rogers, Mr. a 
Goulburn, Rev. Prebendaries Hole, Med- 
ley, and Luney, and most of the clergy of 
the city and its immediate neighbourhood. 
Lord Courtenay read an elaborate and 
interesting Report of the proceedings of 
the Committee during the past year, which 
was approved and unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Sergeant Goulburn was elected Vice- 
President of the Board, 


DORSETSHIRE, 


The Queen Dowager has sent 501. to 
the Dorset County Hospital, and 251. to 
the fund for rebuilding the parish church 
of All Saints, Dorchester. 

The Cuurcu anp tur Dissenters — 
There is usually not a little talk and 
boasting among the dissenters of the pre- 
sent day, respecting their great anxiety 
and efforts for educating the poorer classes ; 
with the accompanying assertion, of course, 
that, as to the national church and the 
clergy of that church, they would impede 
the course of education as much as they 
are able. Now, it is always well to bring 
dissenting statements to the test of actual 
facts, when it can be done, not only for the 
truth’s sake, but with the view, if possible, 
of shaming the dissenters themselves into 
more reputable conduct towards the church, 
Accordingly, we furnish the public with 
an account of the returns for the six 
western counties, taken from the Parlia- 


mentary documents printed by order of 


the House of Commons. ‘The total num. 
ber of children under daily instruction in 
the forty counties of England amounts to 
1,222,137, out of which there are in 
schools established by dissenters, 48,470, 
thus shewing that not one twenty-fifth 
part of the whole owes anything to dis- 
senters. In Dorsetshire, the number of 
children under instruction are 18,158, out of 
which number, 394 are in schools established 
by dissenters ; in Somersetshbire, 35,891, of 
whom 1,260 are in dissenting schools; 
in Wiltshire, 20.735, of whom 285 are 
Dissenters; in Hampshire, 88,753, of 
whom 1,562 are in dissenting schools ; 
in Devonshire, 54,971, of whom 1,076 are 
dissenters; and in Cornwall, 31,629, of 
whom ¢49 are dissenters.— Dorset Chron, 


DURHAM, 


The Dean and Chapter of Durham 
have given 300l. towards the erection of 
the new church at South Shields, in addi- 
tion to a former grant of 2501.; and the 
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Barrington trustees have made a grant of 
751., in addition to a former grant of 1002. 
ESSEX, 

The Queen Dowager has sent 501. 
towards the subscription for the erection 
of a new church at Halstead. 

The parish church of Little Ilford was 
discovered to be on fire on Sunday, the 
15th of January, which, fortunately was 
soon extinguished, so that divine service 
was performed as usual, As is frequently 
the case, the flue of one of the stoves 
communicated fire to the adjoining wood- 
work, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 


A meeting of the Clergy of the deanery 
of Berkbampstead has been held at Heme! 
Hempsted, to form a committee of the 
Society for the Employment of Additional 
Curates in Populous Places. Several of 
the influential laity attended, among whom 
ig the Hon. G. D. Ryder, M.P.; H. 

. Heale, Esq.; and C. FE. Grover, Esq. 
Fikecs of the clerg y of the deanery were 
present. The rural deans, Mr. Mountain 
and Mr. Jenks, took the chair, and the 
Rev. Mr. Rodwell, the secretary of the 
Society, from London, explained the ob- 
jects and constitution of the Society. The 
reverend gentleman's address produced a 
powertul effect on the meeting, and it re- 
solved unanimously to form a ruri-deaconal 
committee consisting of all the clergy of 
the deanery, under the patronage of the 
bishop of the diocese, Mr. Jenks having 
consented to become the secretary, and 
Mr. Mountain the treasurer: and that an 
annual meeting shall be held, at which 

each of the clergy wil! report the progress 

made in his own parish, and pay over bis 
collection to the treasurer The first 
meeting is to be on luesday, the t4th 
March next; and Mr. Rodwell kindly 
consented to pre ach on the preceding 
Sunday at each of the populous parishes of 
the deanery—at Hemel Hempsted in the 
morning, at Aan pi in the after- 
noon, and at Tring in the evening. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Wivenestrer Cuvren Bettpoine§ So- 
crety.—On Thursday, Dee. 15, the an- 
nual general meeting of the friends and 
supporters of the Diocesan Society for the 
Increase of Church Accommodation, was 
held at St. John's House, Winchester, and 
was numerously attended. From the state- 
ment of accounts it appeared that the whole 
amount collected under the (Jueen’s letter 
in this county (including the Isle of Wight) 
and Surrev, amounted to @875/, 188. 10d. 
During last year there had been no creat 


addition to the subscriptions; but the do- 
nations bad ratber increased; and both 
amounted to 1513/. 18s. 11d. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


The Bishop of Hereford consecrated 
Baswick New Church on Thursday, 22nd 
December. 

The quarterly meeting of the Hereford 
Diocesan Committee of the Societies for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was held in the common room ot 
the college on the 15th of January. 

In consequence of the recent induction of 
the Rev. Henry Arkwright, M. A.,to the vi- 
carage of Bodenham, the parishioners were 
anxious to testify their respect in some 
way to the rev. gentleman, and, knowing 
how much interest he took in the educa- 
tion of the poor, they resolved on ezter- 
taining the children of the charity and 
Sunday-schools with a dinner of good old 
English fare. ‘To this repast Mr, Ark- 
wright was invited, when the rev. — 
man delivered a suitable address, and : 
very proper speech was made to bim ws 
Mr. Bennett, of Hazlegrove. ‘The whole 
of the proceedings gave general satisfac- 
tion. 

KENT. 

A vestry meeting was held at Woolwich 
on the 29th of Dec., for the purpose of 
making a church-rate. The churchwardens 
proposed a rate of 2d, in the pound, to 
which an amendment was moved, that a 

rate of Sd. in the pound be granted, for 
the purpose of enabling the churchwardens 
to pave a pathway forming a communica. 
tion between two streets, and leading 
through the churebyard. After some dis- 
cussion, the amendment was carried by 
show of bands, with only one dissentient. 

A meeting has been held in the National 
School-room, at Herne Bay, and an Asso- 
ciation formed in connexion with the So- 
ciety for rept Christian Knowledge. 

The Rev. G. Greaves was appointed Pre- 
sident and » ne st and Mr. H. Wellard, 
Depositary. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Otpuam.—lIn this extensive parish, 
containing a population of 60,000, and 
where now only about 130 children are 
receiving public daily education, it is pro- 
posed to establish new day and Sunday- 
schools. A site, estimated at 10002, has 
been given by Earl Howe. Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager has given two sums, 
25. each; one to the schools, and the 
other to the Church Building Committee. 
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Accommodation will be provided for 500 
boys, 300 girls, and 200 infants. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

We have to record another conversion 
to the Romish Church, in the persoa of 
the Rev. Bernard Smith, of Leadenham, 
in Lincolnshire, 

Lincoun Catueprat.—We understand 
it is in contemplation to ornament the in- 
terior of the cathedral by the introduction 
of stained glass in some of the windows on 
the south side. This will be a decided 
improvement, and a great addition to the 
internal grandeur of the pile.—Lincoln 
Standard. 

A national school-room bas recently 
been erected at Winterton, the cost of 
which is upwards of 480/., of which sum, 
more than 3o0l has been raised by grants 
and subscriptions, leaving a deficiency of 
nearly 1504 ; towards this, Joseph Dent, 
Esq., of Ribston Hall, Yorkshire, has 
liberally contributed 501. which, together 
with his former subscription, amounts to 
1001, 


MIDDLESEX, 


Cuurcu-rates.—On the 22nd of Dec. 
pursuant to notice, a meeting was held 
the church of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
for the purpose of making a church-rate 
for the ensuing quarter. Dr. Russell, the 
rector, in the chair. One of 4$d. in the 
pound was proposed, and carried without 
Opposition, 

Kine’s Cottece Hosritar.—Her Ma- 


jesty the Queen has been graciously 


please «d to present this charity with an ad- 
ditional donation of 50/. His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert has announced his in- 
tention to contribute fifty guineas to its 
support. Her Majesty Queen Adelaide 
has, within the last few days, male a 
further donation of 501, in addition to her 
former repeated contributions, 

Teupre Cuuncu.—Some improvements 
have taken place in the mode of conduct- 
ing service at this beautiful church, which 
continues to be as crowded as ever. For 
instance, a double choir has been estab- 
lished, hy which the fine effect of the ex- 
quisitely barmonious chanting is consi- 
derably enhanced, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury bas 


just conferred the degree of Doctor of 


Music on Mr. Gauntlett. 

Cuarntrante Brauvests.—The will of 
Mrs. Maria We ‘ybridge, late of Stam! ord- 
hill, which was proved at Doctors’ Com- 
mons on the 13th of last month by the 
two executors, Mr. fe W. Brow ne and the 
Kev. IT. Ferris, contains the following 
charitable bequests: — The Society for 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1000/. ; 
the Church Missionary Society, 1000/.; 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1000L ; the Prayer Book and lHlomily 
Society, 1000/, - the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, 1000/.; the Asylum for the 
Blind, 1000/.; the London Orphan Asy- 
lum, 1000/,; the Ciergymen’s Widows’ 
Society, 10001, the C lergy Orphan School, 
100U/. ; the Poor Pious C lergymen’s So- 
ciety, 1000/1 ; the Female Orphan Asy- 
lum, 1000/., the York Hospital, West- 
minster, S00/.; the Aged Pilgrims’ So- 
crety, Camberwell, 500/.; the Moravian 
Missionary Society, 500/. Mrs. Wey- 
bridge was the daughter and the last sur- 
viving descendant of tbe late Sir W, 
Staines, who was for many years Alder- 
man of Cripplegate Ward, and Lord Mayor 
of London in the year 1801. 

Pur Cuurcn.— he directions contained 
in the recent charge of the Lord Bishop 
of London are complied with by a large 
number of the metropolitan clergy. On 
Sunday morning the Rev. Dr. Spry, the 
rector of St. M: arylebone, preached for the 
first time in bis surplice. The bishop, it 
will be remembered, recommended that 
the clergy should preach in their sur- 
plices at morning service and in their 
academical gowns in the afternoon and 
evenings. At the close of the com- 
munion service, the Rev. Dr. Spry as- 
cended the pulpit, and commenced his 
sermon without the introduction of the 
usual psalm or hymn, for which no pro- 
vision is made in the rubric or canons, At 
Trinity Church, in the same parish, notice 
was given yesterday morning, that in 
future the recommendations of the bishop 
on the subject of preaching would be 
adopted ; that all notices would be read by 
the clergyman from the desk, instead of 
by the clerk, as heretofore; that the sacra- 
ment of baptism would be administered 
immediately after the second lesson in the 
afternoon ; and that the church would be 
open for divine service every morning 
during the week at ten o'clock, and every 
afternoon at tour, 

Nationat Scuoors.—The building of 
national schools for the education of the 
children of the poor in the principles of the 
church, appears of late to proceed as 
rapidly as the building of new churches, 
‘There are several national schools in the 
course of erection in Bethnal Green parish ; 
and a very large building for the edu- 
cation of 500 children is now building im- 
mediately behind the new church in 
Arbour-square, Stepney. 

NORFOLK, 
Pews is Cuouncurs.—The question of 
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browing pews open to the public is mak- 
ing considerable progress. The example 
set in St. Margaret's, Ipswich, bas been 
followed in Harwich and other places. 
The following is a copy of the Bishop of 
Norwich’s letter to Mr. Fonnereau, of 
Ipswich : — 
“ Palace, Norwich, Dec. 16. 

** Dean Str,—Agreeing with you, as 
1 entirely do, upon the injustice and 
evil tendency of pews, by which the 
benefits of our church service are, compa- 
ratively speaking, confined to the higher 
and weulthier classes, to the exclusion of 
the poor, | sincerely hope your appeal to 
the inbabitants of Ipswich may be suc- 
cessful, and that they may be amongst 
the first to express, as a collective body, 
their disapprobation of a system so ail. 
verse, in my opinion, to the true interests 
of our national church, which professes 
to have so much at beart the spiritual wel- 
fare of the poorer and bumbler classes of 
our population. I am persuaded, indeed, 
that one of the prominent causes of dissent, 
as well as utter disregard and indiffer- 
ence to religion, manifested by too many 
of these classes, is attributable in a great 
degree to that exclusive system of pews 
which has for so many years prevailed. 
If you have not yet seen a charge deli- 
vered, Nov. 1842, by Archdeacon Samuel 
Wilberforce, I would recommend it to 
your notice, as containing much valuable 
informat on and able remarks ‘upon 80 
important a subject. I remain, yours 
respectfully, ‘© E. Norwicu.” 

Norwicu.—The quarterly meeting of the 
Lyno and West Norfolk Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitectural Society was held at the Guild- 
hall, onthe 4th of Jan., the Rey. E. Edwards 
in the chair, Amongst the preliminary 
business, it was resolved that ladies 
should be admitted members of the society. 
The thanks of the meeting were also 
voted to P. Freeman, Esq., of Cambridge, 
and to Mr. W. Taylor, Valinger's-road, 
Lynn—to the former for bis gift of books 
from the Cambridge Camden Society, and 
to the latter for bis exertions in restoring 
the font of South Lynn cburch. Copies 
of tracts also, published by the Cambridge 
Camden Society, were ordered to be 
purchased and transmitted to the clergy- 
men and churchwardens in the two dean- 
eries, The object of this society being to 
restore ecclesiastical buildings, a donation 
of 21, was made by the committee to the 
Round Church at Cambridge, and a fur- 
ther sum of 21s. towards the restoration 
of the font in South Lynn church. The 
Revs. E. E. Bleacowe and L. F. Bagot, 
the secretaries, were appointed also to be 
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treasurers; and Mr. J. Dyker Thew, as. 
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sistant- secretary. Some beautiful speci- 
mens of architectural drawings were ex. 
hibited by the Rev. A. Moore, and one of 
St. Nicholas’ chapel porch, by Mr. New- 
bam, architect, all of which excited general 
admiration. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Bepminster.—A chapel is in course of 
erection in this populous parish, contain- 
ing 13,130 inbabitants. The difficulty of 
endowment is obviated by a generous act 
of the Rev. M. R. Whisb, the incumbent, 
in giving, from the proceeds of the living, 
401, per annum. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Srarrornp.—On the 22nd Dee. last, the 
Bishop of Hereford consecrated the new 
church at Walton, near Stafford, in the 
diocese of Lichfield. The sermon was 
preached by the Ven. Archdeacon Bather, 
aud the collection amounted to 1002. 

SUFFOLK, 

Ipswicu. — An elaborately ornamented 
and very beautiful “* Verge” bas been pre- 
sented to the church of St. Mary-at-the- 


Tower, by a pious parishioner, whose name 
is not disclosed. 
SURREY. 

Curistcnurcu.—A vestry was held on 
Thursday, the 5th of January, for making 
a church-rate; the Rev. J. H. Mapleton, 
the rector, in the chair. A church-rateof 
one penny in the pound was moved for b 
Mr. Deacon, and opposed by Mr. Pellatt, 
who moved an amendment, ** That no rate 
be made.” Ona show of bands being taken, 
the numbers for the rate were 19, against 
it, 41. A poll was demanded and granted, 
which commenced immediately after a 
stormy discussion, and continued until 
four o’clock, when the numbers were de- 
clared to be—for the rate, 72; against it, 
30; majority, 42. The polling was re- 
sumed on Friday, at nine o'clock, and con- 
tinued until four, when the poll finally 
closed, and the numbers were cast up and 
declared as follows:—Total for the rate, 
including the votes of Thursday, 453; 
total against the rate, including the votes 
of Thursday, 229; majority in favour of 
the rate, 204. 

SUSSEX, 

Hatrsuam.—Her majesty Queen Ade- 
laide bas graciously signified her inten- 
tion to contribute 20/, towards the erection 
of the new church on the Dicker Common. 
A. E, Fuller, Esq., of Rose Hill, has 
made an offer to sell, from the im; ropriate 
tithes which he possesses, to the amount 
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of 100/. per annum, for the endowment, 
at a rate very considerably below their 
value, for the sake of the good cause—we 
bave been informed at the loss to himself 
of 1,0001. We hope that many new 
churches will be endowed in this best 
manner, by opulent impropriators making 
liberal offers on their part. Dr. Warne- 
ford, of Gloucestershire, gives 5001. to aid 
the above purchase, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


_ The members of the Birmingham Church 
of England Lay Association held a meet- 
ing at the public office on the 13th of Jan., 
the Earl of Dartmouth in the chair, to 
take into consideration the proposed an- 
nexation of the diocese of St. Asaph to 
that of Bangor ; when it was agreed to 
tition the legislature to “ repeal so much 
of the Act 6th and 7th William LV. as re- 
lates to the annexation of the diocese of St. 
Asaph to that of Bangor, so that the re- 
spective bishoprics may continue separate 
and independent as heretofore.” 

Atcesrer.—Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager has presented 20/. towards the 
building of National Schools in the parish 
of Alcester; and the Marquis of Hertford 
has granted a piece of ground for the site, 
as well as given liberal assistance for the 
furtherance of this excellent work. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Wilson Warne- 
ford has placed in the hands of William 
Sands Cox, Esq., the founder of the Royal 
School of Medicine and Surgery at Bir- 
mingbam, the sum of 10001. in furtherance 
of the intended collegiate institution for 
the board, lodging, and moral and religious 
care of medical and surgical students, A 
sum of 50/. bas also been presented by the 
Rev. Vaughan Thomas, of Oxford, for the 
same purpose. 


WESTMORELAND, 

Weexty Orrertory.—This primitive 
and excellent usage of the church bas been 
restored at Sedbergh with the most satis- 
factory results. From a notice fixed to 
the church-door, and signed by the proper 
authorities, we learn that no less a sum 
than 28/. 7s. 10d. has been received in the 
course of the past quarter, which, after de- 
ducting 10/. collected for a special pur- 
pose, leaves an average of nearly 3Ys. a 
Sunday, the spontaneous offerings of the 
congregation. Thus, these small drop- 
pings of charity, which the givers never 
miss, and we hope will never be permitted 
to want, go to form a fund which is applied 
to many excellent uses connected with the 
relief and education of the poor. It also 
prevents the necessity of having too fre- 
quent recourse to the more ostentatious 
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and objectionable methods of sermons and 
subscription lists. — Westmoreland Gazette. 
WILTSHIRE. 

From the report of the committee of the 
Salisbury Church Building Association, it 
appears that there are at least 158 churches 
in the diocese insufficient to accommodate 
the inhabitants of the parishes in which 
they are situated, and besides this, in- 
creased accommodation needed ; there are 
at least fifteen more churches and chapels 
wanted to be built in different parts of the 
diocese, 

Sir Ralph Lopez, Bart., M.P., bas given 
the munificent sum of 200/., in aid of the 
fund now being raised by subscription for 
the building and endowing of a new church 
at Westbury. The other friends of the 
establishment who have come forward to 
provide church accommodation in that po- 
pulous town are, the Bishop of Salisbury, 
the Hon. Sydney Herbert, M.P.; Mr. 

Walter Long, M.P.; and the Rev. Dr. 
Warneford, who bave respectively given a 
donation of 100/.; and the Marchioness of 
Bath has transmitted 501 to the funds, 

Arcupeaconry or Sanum.—The London 
Gazette of the 3rd of January contains an 
order in council for augmenting (amongst 
other archdeaconries) the archdeaconry of 
Sarum, in this diocese, with an annual sum 
of 140/., payable on the ist of January in 
every year; the first payment to commence 
and be paid on the first day of January 
next. 

Satispury.—The annual meeting of the 
Diocesan Committee of the Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was held on the Sth of January. 
There were present, the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese, Ven. Archdeacon Macdonald, 
the Hon, and Rev. Canon Bouverie, Rev. 
Messrs. G. L. Benson, D. 'T. Eyre, New. 
ton Smart, G. M. Hodgson, G. Baker, E. 
Duke, jun., and J. Hussey, Esq. The 
annual report expressed regret at the fall- 
ing off which bad taken place during the 
past year in the funds of the Parent 
Society, arising from a decrease in the 
amount of subscription, and other causes. 
This circumstance renders it very desir- 
able, at the present time especially, that 
the Salisbury District Committee should 
be enabled to make some return, in a 
financial point of view, to the parent So- 
ciety for the advantages which it derives 
from them, But this object the District 
Committee has never yet been able to ac- 
complish beyond the remittance of a por- 
tion of the sum collected after the annual 
sermon. The funds, however, would re. 
ceive a considerable augmentation if the 
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subscribers to the District Committee 
would consent to forego their privilege of 
receiving back balf the amount of their 
subscription in books. This would enable 
the Committee to make occasional re- 
mittances to the parent Society. The 
report accordingly expressed a strong 
wish that such might be the case. The 
books anu tracts sold at the depository 
during the year, amounted to 22,571, be- 
ing a small decrease upon the preceding 
year, 

An organ has just been erected, by sub- 
scription, at Christ Church, Warminster. 
Perhaps there is no church in England 
where the psalmody is more universally 
sustained by the congregation than in this, 
and the event has been regarded with 
great interest, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


J. H, HW. Foley, Esq., has presented a 
second donation of 201., and W. B. Collis, 
Ksq., of Si. in aid of the fund for liquidat- 
ing the debt on Amblecote Church; and 
J, Foster, Esq., has munificently expressed 
his willingness to defray the cost of the 
iron fencing of the burial ground, which 
is about 5v0l, 

A meeting of the Committee of the 
Worcester Diocesan Church Building 
Society was recently held at the Guildhall, 
Worcester, when a most satisfactory re- 
port was made by the honorary secre- 
taries of the success which bad attended 
the appeal recently made on its behalf, 
Ata meeting bel ion Thursday, Oct. 20, 
1842, it was reported that the total sum 
then in the bank was 1580/1. 7s. 10d., and 
that the outstanding claims against the 
soc iety , by grants promised, amounted to 

25701, leaving a deficit of 789/. 12s. 2d. 
At the recent meeting, it was stated by 
the Rev. H. J. Stevenson, and the Rev. 
1. H. Wilding, ‘that there was now in the 
bank @2v7/. 8s. i1d., and that donations 
were also promised amounting to 5271, 16s., 
makiog an available total of 2754/. 
14s. Lid.,without taking into consideration 
the subscriptions for the current vear, and 
many subscriptions not yet received from 
the last year. So gratifying a result is 
highly creditable; and much good may, 
by the Divine blessing, be fairly expected, 
The following grants were unanimously 
voted :—To the Incorporated Society for 
Building Xc. churches and chapels, 1001. ; 
to repewing Bredicot Church, 55/. : to re. 
pewing Snitterfield Church, (2nd don.,) 
Sol. ; to repewing Broughton Hacket 
Chureb, 304 This society has, since its 
establishment, directly assisted in build. 
ing 18 churches and chapels, in rebuilding 
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or enlarging 19 parish churches, and in 
providing, by these means, additional sit- 
tings to the amount of 14,385, of which 
10,802 are free, at a total cost to the 
society of 7,769/. From a return that has 
been received from 26 parishes, it has 
been ascertained that the sum of 46,577/, 
bas heen raised to meet the grants made 
to these parishes of 4,6501, and the 
Parent Society in London is always in- 
fluenced in its grants by the sum voted 
from the Diocesan Society. 

Axcient Reapino Desx.—In the parish 
church of Crowle there is an ancient read- 
ing desk which was lately made the sub- 
ject of acommunication, accompanied by a 
drawing, to the Antiquarian Society, by 
Harvey Eginton, Esq., of Worcester, one 
of the fellows of that learned body. The 
form of the upper portion of the desk is 
much the same as the modern square 
desk, with the upper surface sloping for 
the book, Each side of it iscovered with 
carved foliage of excellent design and 
workmanship. It is now disjointed, but 
originally rested on five clustered pillars, 
the foliated capitals and bases of which yet 
remain, and is in very excellent preserva- 
tion, being executed in granite. The 
style of the carving is such as to leave no 
doubt of its date being very early in the 
12th ceutury, It is the earliest specimen 
of this species of church furniture which 
has yet been discovered. — Worcester 
Guardian. 

A new church at Beaufort Iron Works, 
erected at the sole expense of Messrs. J. 
and C. Bailey, was recently opened for 
divine worship. It is a neatly finisbed 
plain Gothic building, 50 feet by 28, and 
contains 300 sittings; the situation is on 
an eminence called Panty Forest, about a 
quarter of a mile from the Beaufort Iron 
Works, and the same distance from those 
of Ebbw-vale; so that it is witbin the 
reach of a population of 4000 souls, — 
Worcester Journal, 

General Lygon has forwarded to the 
Rev. Dr, Card, the sum of 101, for 
planting yews and cedars in the picturesque 
church-yard at Great Malvern. 


YORKSHIRE. 


A meeting of the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
called by the Venerable the Archdeacon, in 
compliance with a requisition respectably 
signed, was beld at the public rooms, 
Beverley, on the 1ith of January, when 
the following petitions were unanimously 
agreed to:—1. To the Queen, requesting 
that her Majesty would give her license 
for the Meeting of Convocation. 2. To 
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the Houses of Lords and Commons, re- 
questing that they would not make any 
alteration in the ecclesiastical courts as at 
present constituted, till the bishops and 
clergy in Convocation shall bave an op- 
portunity of considering them. 5. To the 
Houses of Lords and Commons against 
the suppression of one of the Welsh bi- 
shoprics.—Hudl Packet. 


WALES, 


Lord Dynevor gave the munificent do- 
nation of 500. for erecting and endowing 
the new church in the parish of Liande- 
lofar, Carmartbensbire, in addition to the 
land for the burial-ground and parsonage- 
house. Lady Dynevor has presented a 
handsome service of communion-plate for 
the use of the church. The Duke of 
Buccleuch and Earl of Balcarres each pre- 
sented donations of 25/., and the Earl of 
Cawdor made a gift of 507. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
transmitted a donation of 25/. in aid of 
the funds for erecting a new church at 
Cwmamman, Llandilo, 

Ata meeting of several clergy in the 
diocese of St. David’s, it was resolved to 
present some testimony to Dr. Ollivant, 
in memory of his connexion with St. 
David's College, and of the solid advan- 
tages the institution derived from the 
able and efficient discharge of bis important 
duties. 

The Hon, Colonel Douglas Pennant, 
M.P., has given the munificent sum of 
200. to detray the expense of erecting a 
new church at Lianllechid ; the Bishop of 
Bangor has presented a donation of 100J. 
in furtherance of the same praiseworthy 
object. 

The Ear] of Powis, Lord Clive, Sir W. 
W. Wynn, Bart., M.P., the Hon. H. 
Cholmondeley, and many of the leading 
gentry connected with the Principality, 
signed the resolution to calla county meet- 
ing to consider the propriety of addressing 
Parliament on the union of the bishoprics 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, and the pro- 
posed alienations of the revenues of the 
church, derived from sinecures and other 
endowments, for purposes unconnected 
with the spiritual interest of the inha- 
bitants of those dioceses. 

At a meeting of the clergy of the 
deanery of Ardudwy, convened by the 
Rev. John Jones, the rural dean, beld at 
Harlech, the venerable county town of 
Merioneth, on the 3d inst., petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament were unani- 
mously adopted, praying for a repeal of the 

Act consolidating the bishoprics of St. 
Asaph and Bangor, especially as the pre- 


sent provisions are different from the first 
recommendation of the ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. Amongst those present at the 
meeting were the Rev. John Jones (rural 
dean), Rev. Mr. Evans, Rev. Mr. Davies, 
Rev, J. Williams Ellis, Rev. John Pughe, 
Rev. David Williams, Rev. Mr, Evans 
( Lianfair), &e. &e, 


IRELAND, 


Tue Nationat Epvucation Quesriox. 
—The very Rev. Dr. Henry Newland, who 
has been recently elevated by government 
to the deanery of Ferns, in the course of 
a reply to an address of congratulation 
presented to him by bis parishioners, thus 
alludes to the absorbing topic of national 
education :-—“ As to education,” observes 
the dean, “the true and safe doctrine 
seems to be toleration, but not support of 
error; maintenance of truth, and a suitable 
provision for its promotion. ‘That the 
church, which is indebted for its revival 
to the Scriptures, and can only exist by 
their circulation, should not have the en- 
couragement of the state for teaching them, 
is a subject at once for humiliation and 
prayer, May our individual exertions ex- 
hibit how highly we value our principles, 
May our personal sacrifices be our public 
testimony of the sincerity of our profes- 
sions. ‘l'bus only can the force of our ex- 
ample show that we support in practice 
what we profess in theory, and perform 
ourselves what we expect others to do, 
and censure for not doing.” 

The Lord-Lieutenant and Council, upon 
the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland, have sus- 
pended the appointment of a provost to 
the Cathedral of ‘Tuam, vacant by the 
death of the Hon. George de Ja Poer Be- 
resford, This was the only instance 
known, at the present day, of the exist- 
ence of the office of provost in a cathedral 
church, There were no duties of any sort 
annexed to the office. Theincome of the 
provost of Tuam, amounting to about 300/, 
a-year, has been transferred to the kccle- 
siastical Commissioners ; but memorials, 
signed by the clergymen of the parishes 
out of which a part of that sum, amount- 
ing to 180i. a-year, is derived in rent- 
charges, have been presented to the privy 
council and the commissioners, praying 
for the distribution of this sum in aug- 
mentation of their incomes. ‘The power 
of deciding is with the privy council. 

The consecration of St. John’s Church, 
Kilwarlin, parish of Hillsborough, by the 
Lord Bisbop of Down, Connor, and Dro- 
more, took place on Thursday, 29th Dec. 
This church is endowed by the Mar- 
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quess of Downshire with a salary for a 
chaplain of 50/, a-year. On Friday, the 
30th Dec,, the Lord Bishop proceeded to 
consecrate St. James's Chapel of Ease, 
erected beside the high road from Hills- 
borough and Moira, near the boundary of 
the two parishes, and two miles and a half 
from each of the churches, in a closely in- 
babited rural district.-— Ulster Times. 

The annual visitation was recently held 
at the Royal Chapter Room, where the 
Very Rev. the Dean took his seat as a 
visitor, There was a numerous attend- 
ance of the dignitaries, prebendaries, 
minor canons, vicars choral, cboristers, &c. 
On the roll being called over, the Prebend 
of Cullen was omitted; and the acting 


treasurer, the Rev. Dr. Todd, was sus- 
pended pro. tem., in order that bis appoint- 
ment may be confirmed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Council. Before the proceed. 
ings of the chapter had terminated, the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson rose and stated that he 
would move for a committee of five of the 
chapter to search the books for precedents, 
to ascertain why the Prebend of Cullen 
should be omitted. The Very Rev. the 
Dean said it was done according to the 
late decision of the Court of Delegates, 
without meaning anything disrespecttul to 
his Grace the Archbisbop of Dublin. At 
the conclusion of the proceedings, the vi- 
sitation was adjourned to the 17th of 
March next. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor is sorry to find that he cannot get people to read the sentence that heads the 
Correspondence in each number of the Magazine. Surely that general disclaimer should 
defend him from the necessity of adding to each letter a note on every sentiment he dis- 
approves. After the remonstrances which have repeatedly appeared in these pages as 
to the slovenly way in which divine worship has been too often performed in cathedral 
churches, he did not think any one could suppose, that in admitting a letter which 
simply stated that the violator of one canon had no right to appear as the accuser of him 
who violated another, he was supporting the practices which were generally asserted to 
exist at St. Paul’s. He was very glad that the correspondence went to the newspapers, 
and none of the responsibility was castton him; but he has no doubt there were good 
grounds for complaint. 

A letter is left for “ P. H.” at the publisher's, which shall, however, be forwarded as 
she may direct. ‘The Editor has not had time to look into her two letters on Church 
Principles, in the Christian Miscellany; but from such as he has received from “ P. H.,” 
he should expect them to contain orthodox views well expressed. 

‘* Investigator” shall appear next month. 

The Rev. C. Wortley is quite correct in his views as to the course to be pursued when 
the 30th of January falls on Sunday. The Editor doubts, however, whether those who 
would not hesitate to read a fast-day service on that day, in the teeth of all ecclesiastical 
authority, deserve to have it proved to them that they are wrong by act of parliament, 
12 Car. 2, cap. 20. 

Mr. Gutteridge’s pamphlet has been forwarded as directed. 

The Editor thanks “ M. W.” for two communications. He requested the corres- 
pondent whom “ M. W.” answers to discontinue his letters, on the ground that the sub- 
ject was improper for discussion in a periodical. Having done so, he does not see how 
he can admit an answer. 

Received: Mr. Winning—W. H. S.—Johannes Tricross—G. B. S.—W. N.— 
St. Leger. 

There was not time to send a revise to Exeter; but the article shall be read very 
carefully. The sheet having been made up, it was impossible to separate the lines. 

Dr. Molesworth states that he is uninformed as to the terms on which the second 
congregation he names wish to conform to the church. See his letter, p. 163. 

Full extracts from the whole of Mr. Humphrey's correspondence are in type, but 
postponed from want of room. 


Errata tn tast Montn’s Numser.—At p. 52, line 14 from bottom, for ‘ two” 
read “ten ;” p. 54, line 15, for * Porrer” read “ Power.” In Preferments, it was 
stated—‘* Rev. C. Hume to be P. C. of Eye, near Peterborough ; patron, the Bishop 
of Peterborough.”— Eye has not yet been collated to; but we have reason to believe 
that the Rev. Robert Bell, M.A., curate of All Saints’, Northampton, has the ap- 
pointment, 





